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On the other hand there is no evidence that there 
ever was a time when “all they which are in Asia” 
(AV) turned away from obedience 


3. Unlike- to Paul. Whatever may have been 
lihood of It the disloyalty and disobedience of 
Being in individuals—and this certainly existed; 
Ephesus see, e.g., Acts 20 29f—yet, certainly 


the NT does not show that all that 
were in Asia, the Christian community as a whole, 
in Ephesus and Miletus and Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis and Colossae and other places, repudiated 
his apostolic authority. If the words 


4, Proba- ‘all they which are in Asia” refer to 
bility of It all the Christians from the procon- 
Being in sular province of Asia, who happened 
Rome to be in Rome at the time of Paul’s 


second imprisonment there, it can 
easily be understood that they should turn away 
from him at that testing time. It is impossible to 
say exactly what form their desertion of the apostle 
assumed. Their turning away would likely be 
caused by fear, lest if it were known that they were 
friends of the prisoner in the Mamertine, they would 
be involved in the same imprisonment as had over- 
taken him, and probably also in the same death 
penalty. : 


It is altogether in favor of a reference to Rome, 


that what is said about Phygellus and Hermogenes 
and their turning away from Paul is immediately 
followed by a reference to Onesiphorus, and to the 
great kindness which he showed, when he sought 
the apostle out very diligently in Rome. On the 
whole, therefore, a reference to Rome and to the 
manner in which these persons, named and un- 
named, from Asia, had deserted Paul, seems most 
probable. See Poycettus. Joun Ruruerrurp 


HERMON, hir’mon (JT4°, hermon; B, ‘Aep- 
pov, Haermén): The name of the majestic moun- 
tain in which the Anti-Lebanon range 
1. Descrip- terminates to the 8. (Dt 3 8, etc). 
tion It reaches a height of 9,200 ft. above 
the sea, and extends some 16 to 20 
miles from N. to §. It was called Sirion by the 
Sidonians (Dt 3 9; cf Ps 29 6), and Senir by the 
Amorites (Dt 3 9). It is also identified with Sion 
(Dt 4 48). See Srrton; Senter; Sion. Some- 
times it is called “Mt. Hermon” (Dt 3 8; Josh 11 
17; 1 Ch 5 23, etc); at other times 
2. The simply “Hermon” (Josh 11 3; Ps 
Hermons 89 12, etc). . Once it is called ‘“Her- 
mons’ (0°72, herménim). AV 
mistakenly renders this “the Hermonites” (Ps 42 
6). It must be a reference to the triple summits of 
the mountain. There are three distinct heads, 
rising near the middle of the mass, the two higher 
being toward the E. The eastern declivities are 
steep and bare; the western slopes are more grad- 
ual; and while the upper reaches are barren, the 
lower are well wooded; and as one descends he 
passes through fruitful vineyards and orchards, 
finally entering the rich fields below, in Wady et- 
Teim. The Aleppo pine, the oak, and the poplar 
are plentiful. The wolf and the leopard are still to 
be found on the mountain; and it is the last resort 
of the brown, or Syrian, bear. Snow lies long on 
the summits and shoulders of the mountain; and 
in some of the deeper hollows, esp. to the N., it 
may be seen through most of the year. 

Mt. Hermon is the source of many blessings to 
the land over which it so proudly lifts its splendid 
form. Refreshing breezes blow from its cold 
heights. Its snows are carried to Damascus and 
to the towns on the seaboard, where, mingled with 
the shardb, “drink,” they mitigate the heat of the 
Syrian summer. Great reservoirs in the depths of 
the mountain, fed by the melting snows, find outlet 
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in the magnificent springs at Hasbetyeh, Tell el- 
Kady, and Banids, while the dew-clouds of Hermon 
bring a benediction wherever they are carried (Ps 
133 3). 

rs marked the northern limit of Joshua’s 
victorious campaigns (Josh 12 1, etc). It was part 
of the dominion of Og (ver 5), and 
with the fall of that monarch, it would 
naturally come under Israelitish influ- 
ence. Its remote and solitary heights 
must have attracted worshippers from the earliest 
times; and we cannot doubt that it was a famous 
sanctuary in far antiquity. Under the highest 
peak are the ruins of Kasr ‘Antar, which may have 
been an ancient sanctuary of Baal. Onom speaks 
of a temple on the summit much frequented by the 
surrounding peoples; and the remains of many 
temples of the Rom period have been found on the 
sides and at the base of the mountain. The sacred- 
ness of Hermon may be inferred from the allusion 
in Ps 89 12 (cf En 6 6; and see also Baan HER- 
MON). 

sae have thought that the scene of the Trans- 
figuration should be sought here; see, however, 
TRANSFIGURATION, Mount oF. 

The modern name of Hermon is Jebel eth-Thilj, 
“mount of snow,” or Jebel esh-sheikh, ‘mount of the 
elder,” or “of the chief.” ; 

Little Hermon, the name now often applied to 
the hill between Tabor and Gilboa, possibly the 
Hill of Moreh, on which is the sanctuary of Neby 
Dahy, has no Bib. authority, and dates only from 
the Middle Ages. W. Ewina 


HERMONITES, hir’mon-its: In Ps 42 6 AV, 
where RV reads ‘‘Hermons.” See Hermon. 


3. Sanctu- 
aries 


HEROD, her’ud: 

The name Herod (Hp#éys, Hérédés) is a. 
familiar one in the history of the Jews and 
of the early Christian church. The name itself 
signifies “‘heroic,’’ a name not wholly applicable 
to the family, which was characterized by craft 
and knavery rather than by heroism. The for- 
tunes of the Herodian family are inseparably con- 
nected with the last flickerings of the flame of 
Judaism, as a national power, before it was forever 
extinguished in the great Jewish war of rebellion, 
70 AD. The history of the Herodian family is not 
lacking in elements of greatness, but whatever these 
elements were and in whomsoever found, they were 
in every case dimmed by the insufferable egotism 
which disfigured the family, root and branch. Some 
of the Herodian princes were undeniably talented; 
but these talents, wrongly used, left né marks for 
the good of the people of Israel. Of nearly all the 
kings of the house of Herod it may truly be said 
that at their death “they went without being de- 
sired,” unmissed, unmourned. The entire family 
history is one of incessant brawls, suspicion, in- 
trigue and shocking immorality. In the baleful 
and waning light of the rule of the Herodians, Christ 
lived and died, and under it the foundations of the 
Christian church were laid. 

The Herodians were not of Jewish stock. Herod 
the Great encouraged the circulation of the legend 

of the family descent from an illus- 


i. The trious Bab Jew (Ant, XIV, i, 3), but 
Family it has no historic basis. It is true the 
Descent Idumaeans were at that time nominal 


_ Jews, since they were subdued by John 
Hyrcanus in 125 BC, and embodied in the Asmionein 
kingdom through an enforced circumcision, but 
the old national antagonism remained (Gen 27 41). 
The Herodian family sprang from Antipas (d. 78 
BC), who was appointed governor of Idumaca by 
Alexander Jannaeus. His son Antipater, who suc- 
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ceeded him, possessed all the cunning, resourceful- 
ness and unbridled ambition of his son Herod the 
Great. He had an open eye for two things—the un- 
conquerable strength of the Rom power and the 
_ Pitiable weakness of the decadent Asmonean house, 
and on these two factors he built the house of his 
hopes. He craftily chose the side of Hyrcanus II 
in his internecine war with Aristobulus his brother 
(69 BC), and induced him to seek the aid of the 
Romans. Together they supported the claims of 
Pompey and, after the latter’s defeat, they availed 
themselves of the magnanimity of Caesar to submit 
to him, after the crushing defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalus (48 BC). Asa reward, Antipater re- 
ceived the procuratorship of Judaea (47 BC), while 
his innocent dupe Hyrcanus had to satisfy himsclf 
with the high-priesthood. Antipater died by the 
hand of an assassin (43 BC) and left four sons, 
Phasael, Herod the Great, Joseph, Pheroras, and a 
daughter Salome. The second of these sons raised 
the family to its highest pinnacle of power and 


in raising the always welcome tribute-money for 
the Rom government, gained for him additional 
power at court. His advance became rapid. 
Antony appointed him “‘tetrarch” of Judaea in 41 
BC, and although he was forced by circumstances 
temporarily to leave his domain in the hands of the 
Parthians and of Antigonus, this, in the end, proved 
a, blessing in disguise. In this final spasm of the 
dying Asmoncan house, Antigonus took Jerus by 
storm, and Phasael, Herod’s oldest brother, fell 
into his hands. The latter was governor of the 
city, and foreseeing his fate, he committed suicide 
by dashing out his brains against the walls of his 
prison. Antigonus incapacitated his brother Hyr- 
canus, who was captured at the same time, from 
ever holding the holy office again by cropping off 
his ears (Ant, XIV, xiii, 10). Meanwhile, Herod 
was at Rome, and through the favor of Antony and 
Augustus he obtained the crown of Judaca in 37 
BC. The fond ambition of his heart was now at- 
tained, although he had literally to carve out his 


THE HERODIAN FAMILY TREE 


{ By Doris 


{Herod Agrippa 
(king of Calchis) 
d. 100 AD 


( Herod (king of Cal- 
chis) d. 48 AD 


Antipater (exec. 
4 BO) 


By Mariamne 


Aristobulus Herod Agrippa ’ 
(murdered 7 BC) (king of Judaeca) 
Alexander d. 44 AD 
(murdered 7 BC) 
Drusilla 


Herodias 
U (MK 6) 


{ By Mariamne 
Phasael daughter of 
Simou 
Herod Philip 
Herod the Great (Mk 6 17) 
(king of Judaea 
37 BC-4 AD) By Malihace 
Antipas Autipas, d. 39 AD 
d. 78 BC (tetr. of Gal.) 
Antipater Joseph Archelaus 
(Proc. Judaea (ethn. of Judaea 
47-43 BC) 4 BC-6 AD) 
Pheroras 
By Cleopatra 
Herod Philip (tetr. 
Salome of E. Jord. terri- 


tory 4 BC-34 AD) 


Bernice 
(Acts 25 23) 


Ll (Acts 24 24) 


Herod had, besides, five other wives (Ani, XVII,i, 3; BJ, I, xviii, 4) and seven other children, who died early, 


or at least do not figure in history. 


glory. Pheroras was nominally his co-regent and, 
possessed of his father’s cunning, maintained him- 


self to the end, surviving his cruel brother, but he’ 


cuts a smallfigurein the family history. He, as well 
as his sister Salome, proved an endless source of 
trouble to Herod by the endless family brawls which 
they occasioned. 

With a different environment and with a differ- 
ent character, Herod the Great might have been 

worthy of the surname which he now 
2. Herod bears only asa tribute of inane flattery. 
the Great What we know of him, we owe, in the 

main, to the exhaustive treatment of 
the subject by Jos in his Antiquities and Jewish 
War, and from Strabo and Dio Cassius among the 
classics. We may subsume our little sketch of 
Herod’s life under the heads of (1) political activity, 
(2) evidences of talent, and (3) character and 
domestic life. 

(1) Political activity—Antipater bad great am- 
bitions for his son. Herod was only a young man 
when he began his career as governor of Galilee. 
Jos’ statement, however, that he was only “fifteen 
years old” (Ani, XIV, ix, 2) is evidently the mistake 
of some trauscriber, because we are told ( XVII, viii, 
1) that “he continued his life till a very old age.” 
That was 42 years later,so that Herod at this time 
must have been at least 25 years old. His activity 
and success in ridding his dominion of dangerous 
bands of freebooters, and his still greater success 


own empire with the sword. He made quick work 
of the task, cut his way back into Judaea and took 
Jerus by storm in 37 BC. 

The first act of his reign was the extermination 
of the Asmonean house, to which Herod himself 
was related through his marriage with Mariamne, 
the grandchild of Hyrcanus. Antigonus was slain 
and with him 45 of his chief adherents. Hyrcanus 
was recalled from Babylon, to which he had been 
banished by Antigonus, but the high-priesthood was 
bestowed on Aristobulus, Herod’s brother-in-law, 
who, however, soon fell a victim to the suspicion 
and fear of the king (Ant, XV, iii, 3). These out- 
rages against the purest blood in Judaea turned the 
love of Mariamne, once cherished for Herod, into 
a bitter hatred. The Jews, loyal to the dynasty 
of the Maccabees, accused Herod before the Rom 
court, but he was summarily acquitted by Antony. 
Hyrcanus, mutilated and helpless as he was, soon 
followed Aristobulus in the way of death, 31 BC 
(Ant, XV, vi, 1). When Antony, who had ever 
befriended Herod, was conquered by Augustus at 
Actium (31 BC), Herod quickly turned to the 
powers that were, and, by subtle flattery and timely 
support, won the imperial favor. The boundaries 
of his kingdom were now extended by Rome. And 
Herod proved equal to the greater task. By a 
decisive victory over the Arabians, he showed, as 
he had done in his earlier Galilean government, 
what manner of man he was, when aroused to action. 


Herod 
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The Arabians were wholly crushed, and submitted 
themselves unconditionally under the power of 
Herod (Ant, XV, v, 5). Afraid to leave a rem- 
nant of the Asmonean power alive, he sacrificed 
Mariamne his wife, the only human being he ever 
seems to have loved (28 BC), his mother-in-law 
Alexandra (Ant, XV, vii, 8), and ultimately, shortly 
before his death, even his own sons by Mariamne, 
Alexander and Aristobulus 7 BC (Ant, XVI, xi, 7). 
In his emulation of the habits and views of life 
of the Romans, he continually offended and defied 
his Jewish subjects, by the introduction of Rom 
sports and heathen temples in his dominion. His 
influence on the younger Jews in this regard was 
baneful, and slowly a distinct party arose, partly 
political, partly religious, which called itself the 
Herodian party, Jews in outward religious forms 
but Gentiles in their dress and in their whole view 
of life. They were a bitter offence to the rest of 
the nation, but were associated with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in their opposition to Christ (Mt 
22.16; Mk 36; 12 13). In vain Herod tried 
to win over the Jews, by roya) charity in time of 
famine, and by yielding, wherever possible, to their 
bitter prejudices. They saw in him only a usurper 
of the throne of David, maintained by the strong 
arm of the hated Rom oppressor. Innumerable 
plots were made against his life, but, with almost 
superhuman cunning, Herod defeated them all 
(Ant, XV, viii). He robbed his own people that 
he might give munificent gifts to the Romans; he 
did not even spare the grave of King David, which 
was held in almost idolatrous reverence by the people, 
but. robbed it of its treasures (Ant, XVI, vii, 1). 
The last days of Herod were embittered by endless 
court intrigues and conspiracies, by an almost in- 
sane suspicion on the part of the aged king, and by 
increasing indications of the restlessness of the 
nation. Like Augustus himself, Herod was the 
victim of an incurable and loathsome disease. His 
temper became more irritable, as the malady made 
progress, and he made both himself and his court 
unutterably miserable. The picture drawn by 
Jos (Ant, XVII) is lifelike and tragic in its vivid- 
ness. In his last will and testament, he remained 
true to his life-long fawning upon the Rom power 
(Ant, XVII, vi, 1). So great became his suffering 
toward the last that he made a fruitless attempt at 
suicide. But, true to his character, one of the last 
acts of his life was an order to execute his son Anti- 
pater, who had instigated the murder of his half- 
brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, and another 
order to slay, after his death, a number of nobles, 
who were guilty of a small outbreak at Jerus and 
who were confined in the hippodrome (Ant, XVI, vi, 
5). He died in the 37th year of his reign, 34 years 
after he had captured Jerns and slain Antigonus. 
Jos writes this epitaph: ‘‘A man he was of great 
barbarity toward all men equally, and a slave to his 
passions, but above the consideration of what was 
right. Yet was he favored by fortune as much as 
any man ever was, for from a private man he became 
a king, and though he were encompassed by ten 
thousand dangers, he got clear of them all and con- 
tinued his life to a very old age” (Ant, XVII, viii, 1). 

(2) Evidences of talent—The life of Herod the 
Great was not a fortuitous chain of favorable acci- 
dents. He was unquestionably a man of talent. 
In a family like that of Antipas and Antipater, talent 
must necessarily be hereditary, and Herod inherited 
it more largely than any of his brothers. His whole 
life exhibits in no small degree statecraft, power of 
organization, shrewdness. He knew men and he 
knew how to use them. He won the warmest 
friendship of Rom emperors, and had a faculty of 
convincing the Romans of the righteousness of his 
cause, in every contingency. In his own dominions 


he was like Ishmael, his hand against all, and the 
hands of all against him, and yet he maintained 
himself in the government for a whole generation. 
His Galilean governorship showed what manner of 
man he was, a man with iron determination and | 
great generalship. His Judaean conquest proved 
the same thing, as did his Arabian war. Herod was 
a born leader of men. Under a different environ- 
ment he might have developed into a truly great 
man, and had his character been coérdinate with 
his gifts, he might have done great things for the 
Jewish people. But by far the greatest talent of 
Herod was his singular architectural taste and 
ability. Here he reminds one of the. old Egyp 
Pharaohs. Against the laws of Judaism, which 
he pretended to obey, he built at Jerus a magnificent 
theater and an amphitheater, of which the ruins 
remain. The one was within the city, the other 
outside the walls. Thus he introduced into the 
ascetic sphere of the Jewish life the frivolous spirit 
of the Greeks and the Romans. To offset this 
cruel infraction of all the maxims of orthodox Juda- 
ism, he tried to placate the nation by rebuilding the 
temple of Zerubbabel and making it more magnifi- 
cent than even Solomon’s temple had been. This 
work was accomplished somewhere between 19 BC 
and 11 or 9 BC, although the entire work was not 
finished till the procuratorship of Albinus, 62-64 
AD (Ant, XV, xi, 5, 6; XX, ix, 7; Jn 2 20). It 
was so transcendently beautiful that it ranked 
among the world’s wonders, and Jos does not tire 
of describing its glories (BJ, V, v). Even Titus 
sought to spare the building im the final attack on 
the city (BJ, VI, iv, 3). Besides this, Herod rebuilt 
and beautified Strato’s Tower, which he called after 
the emperor, Caesarea. He spent 12 years in this 
gigantic work, building a theater and amphitheater, 
and above allin achieving the apparently impossible 
by creating a harbor where there was none before. 
This was accomplished by constructing a gigantic 
mole far out into the sea, and so enduring was the 
work that the remains of it are seen today. The 
Romans were so appreciative of the work done by 
Herod that they made Caesarea the capital of the 
new régime, after the passing away of the Herodian 
power. Besides this, Herod rebuilt Samaria, to the 


Ruins of One of Herod's Temples in Samaria. 


utter disgust of the Jews, calling it Sebaste. In 
Jerus itself he built the three great towers, Antonia, 
Phasaelus and Mariamne, which survived even the 
catastrophe of the year 70 AD. All over Herod’s 
dominion were found the evidences of this con- 
structive passion. Antipatris was built by him, 
on the site of the ancient Kapharsaba, as well as 
the stronghold Phasaelus near Jericho, where he was 
destined to see so much suffering arid ultimately 
to die. He even reached beyond his own domain 
to satisfy this building mania at Ascalon, Damascus, 
Tyre and Sidon, Tripoli, Ptolemais, nay even at 
Athens and Lacedaemon. But the universal char- 
acter of these operations itself occasioned the bitter- 
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est hatred against him on the part of the narrow- 
minded Jews. 

(3) Characteristics and domestic life-—The per- 
sonality of Herod was impressive, and he was pos- 
sessed of great physical strength. His intellectual 
powers were far beyond the ordinary; his will was 
indomitable; he was possessed of great tact, when 
he saw fit to employ it; in the great crises of his 
life he was never at a loss what to do; and no one 
has ever accused Herod the Great of cowardice. 
There were in him two distinct individualities, as 
was the case with Nero. Two powers struggled 
in him for the mastery, and the lower one at last 
gained complete control. During the first part of 
his reign there were evidences of large-heartedness, 
of great possibilities in the man. But the bitter 
experiences of his life, the endless whisperings and 
warnings of his court, the irreconcilable spirit of 
the Jews, as well as the consciousness of his own 
wrongdoing, changed him into a Jewish Nero: a 
tyrant, who bathed his own house and his own 
people in blood. The demons of Herod's life were 
Jealousy of power, and suspicion, its necessary 
companion. 

He was the incarnation of brute lust, which in 
turn became the burden of the lives of his children. 
History tells of few more immoral families than the 
house of Herod, which by intermarriage of its mem- 
bers so entangled the genealogical tree as to make 
it a veritable puzzle. As these marriages were 
nearly all within the line of forbidden consanguinity, 
under the Jewish law, they still further embittered 
the people of Israel against the Herodian family. 
When Herod came to the throne of Judaea, Phasael 
was dead. Joseph his younger brother had fallen 
in battle (Ant, XIV, xv, 10), and only Pheroras and 
Salome survived. The first, as we have seen, nomi- 
nally shared the government with Herod, but was of 
little consequence and only proved a thorn in the 
king’s flesh by his endless interference and plotting. 
To -him were allotted the revenues of the East 
Jordanic territory. Salome, his sister, was ever 
neck-deep in the intrigues of the Herodian family, 
but had the cunning of a fox and succeeded in 
making Herod believe in her unchangeable loyalty, 
although the king had killed her own son-in-law 
and her nephew, Aristobulus, his own son. The 
will of Herod, made shortly before his death, is a 
convincing proof of his regard for his sister (Ant, 
XVII, vin, 1). ‘ 

His domestic relations were very unhappy. Of 
his marriage with Doris and of her son, Antipater, 
he reaped only misery, the son, as stated above, 
ultimately falling a victim to his father’s wrath, 
when the crown, for which he plotted, was prac- 
tically within his grasp. Herod appears to have 
been deeply in love with Mariamne, the grandchild 
of Hyrecanus, in so far as he was capable of such a 
feeling, but his attitude to the entire Asmonean 
family and his fixed determination to make an end 
of it changed whatever love Mariamne had for him 
into hatred. Ultimately she, as well as her two 
sons, fell victims to Herod’s insane jealousy of 
power. Like Nero, however, in a similar situation, 
Herod felt the keenest remorse after her death. 
As his sons grew up, the family tragedy thickened, 
and the court of Herod became a veritable hotbed 
of mutual recriminations, intrigues and catastro- 
phes. The trials and executions of his own con- 
spiring sons were conducted with the acquiescence 
of the Rom power, for Herod was shrewd enough 
not to make a move without it. Yetso thoroughly 
was the condition of the Jewish court understood at 
Rome, that Augustus, after the death of Mariamne’s 
sons (7 BC), is said to have exclaimed: “I would 
rather be Herod’s hog than his son.”’ At the time 
-of his death, the remaining sons were these: Herod, 
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son of Mariamne, Simon’s daughter; Archelaus 
and Antipas, sons of Malthace, and Herod Philip, 
son of Cleopatra of Jerus. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus were killed, through the persistent intrigues 
of Antipater, the oldest son and heir presumptive 
to the crown, and he himself fell into the grave he 
had dug for his brothers. 

By the final testament of Herod, as ratified by 
Rome, the kingdom was divided as follows: Arche- 
laus received one-half of the kingdom, with the 
title of king, really “ethnarch,”’ governing Judaea, 
Samaria and Idumaea; Antipas was appointed 
“tetrarch”’ of Galilee and Peraea; Philip; “tetrarch”’ 
of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis and Paneas. To Sa- 
lome, his intriguing sister, he bequeathed Jamnia, 
Ashdod and Phasaeclus, together with 500,000 
drachmas of coined silver. All his kindred were 
liberally provided for in his will, ‘‘so as to leave 
them all in a wealthy condition” (Ant, XVII, 
viii, 1). In his death he had been better to his 
family than in his life. He died unmourned and 
unbeloved by his own people, to pass into history 
as a name soiled by violence and blood. As the 
waters of Callirhoe were unable to cleanse his cor- 
rupting body, those of time were unable to wash 
away the stains of atyrant’s name. The only time 
he is mentioned in the NT is in Mt 2 and Lk 1. 
In Mt he is associated with the wise men of the 
East, who came to investigate the birth of the 
“king of the Jews.’’ Learning their secret, Herod 
found out from the ‘priests and scribes of the people” 
where the Christ was to be born and ordered the 
“massacre of the innocents,’ with which his name 
is perhaps more generally associated than with any 
other act of his life. As Herod died in 4 BC and 
some time elapsed between the massacre and his 
death (Mt 2 19), we have here a clue to the ap- 
proximate fixing of the true date of Christ’s birth. 
Another, in this same connection, is an eclipse of 
the moon, the only one mentioned by Jos (Ani, 
XVII, vi, 4; text and note), which was seen shortly 
before Herod’s death. This eclipse occurred on 
March 13, in the year of the Julian Period, 4710, 
therefore 4 BC. 

Herod Antipas was the son of Herod the Great 
and Malthace, a Samaritan woman. Half Idu- 
maean, half Samaritan, he had there- 
fore not a drop of Jewish blood in his 
veins, and “Galilee of the Gentiles” 
seemed a fit dominion for such a prince. 
He ruled as “‘tetrarch”’ of Galilee and Peraea (Lk 
3 1) from 4 BC till 89 AD. The gospel picture we 
have of him is far from prepossessing. He is super- 
stitious (Mt 14 1f), foxlike in his cunning (Lk 13 
31f) and wholly immoral. John the Baptist was 
brought into his life through an open rebuke of 
his gross immorality and defiance of the laws of 
Moses (Lev 18 16), and paid for his courage with 
his life (Mt 14 10; Ant, XVIII, v, 2). 

On the death of his father, although he was 
younger than his brother Archelaus (Ant, XVII, 
ix, 4f; BJ, II, ii, 3), he contested the will of Herod, 
who had given to the other the major part of the 
dominion. Rome, however, sustained the will 
and assigned to him the ‘“‘tetrarchy”’ of Galilee 
and Peraea, as it had been set apart for him by 
Herod (Ant, XVII, xi, 4). Educated at Rome 
with Archelaus and Philip, his half-brother, son 
of Mariamne, daughter of Simon, he imbibed 
many of the tastes and graces and far more of the 
vices of the Romans. His first wife was a 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. But he sent 
her back to her father at Petra, for the sake of 
Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, whom he 
had met and seduced at Rome. Since the latter 
was the daughter of Aristobulus, his half-brother, 
and therefore his niece, and at the same time the 
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wife of another half-brother, the union between 
her and Antipas was doubly sinful. Aretas repaid 
this insult to his daughter by a destructive war 
(Ant, XVIII, v, 1). Herodias had a baneful influ- 
ence over him and wholly dominated his life (Mt 
14 3-10). He emulated the example of his father 
in a mania for erecting buildings and beautifying 
cities. Thus he built the wall of Sepphoris and 
made the place his capital. He elevated Bethsaida 
to the rank of a city and gave it the name “Julia,” 
after the daughter of Tiberius. Another example 
of this inherited or cultivated building-mania was 
the work he did at Betharamphtha, which he called 
“Julias’” (Ant, XVIII, ii, 1). His influence on his 
subjects was morally bad (Mk 8 15). [If his life 
was less marked by enormities than his father’s, it 
was only so by reason of its inevitable restrictions. 
The last glimpse the Gospels afford of him shows 
him to us in the final tragedy of the life of Christ. 
He is then at Jerus. Pilate in his perplexity had 
sent the Saviour bound to Herod, and the utter 
inefficiency and flippancy of the man is revealed 
in the account the Gospels give us of the incident 
(Lk 23 7-12; Acts 4 27). It served, however, to 
bridge the chasm of the enmity between Herod 
and Pilate (Lk 23 12), both of whom were to be 
stripped of their power and to die in shameful exile. 
When Caius Caligula had become emperor and 
when his scheming favorite Herod Agrippa I, 
the bitter enemy of Antipas, had been made king 
in 87 AD, Herodias prevailed on Herod Antipas 
to accompany her to Rome to demand a similar 
favor. The machinations of Agrippa and the ac- 
cusation of high treason preferred against him, 
however, proved his undoing, and he was banished 
to Lyons in Gaul, where he died in great misery 
(Ant, XVIII, vii, 2; BJ, UI, ix, 6). 
Herod Philip was the son of Herod the Great and 
Cleopatra of Jerus. At the death of his father he 
inherited Gaulonitis, Trachonitis and 
4. Herod Paneas (Ant, XVII, viii, 1). He was 
Philip apparently utterly unlike the rest of 
the Herodian family, retiring, digni- 
fied, moderate and just. He was also wholly free 
from the intriguing spirit of his brothers, and it is 
but fair to suppose that he inherited this totally 
un-Herodian character and disposition from his 
mother. He died in the year 34 AD, and his 
territory was given three years later to Agrippa I, 
his nephew and the son of Aristobulus, together 
with the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Ant, XVIII, iv, 6; 
XIX, v, 1). 
Herod Archelaus was the oldest son of Herod the 
Great by Malthace, the Samaritan. He was a man 
of violent temper, reminding one a great 
6. Herod deal of his father. Educated like all 
Archelaus the Herodian princes at Rome, he was 
fully familiar with the life and arbi- 
trariness of the Rom court. In the last days of his 
father’s life, Antipater, who evidently aimed at the 
extermination of all the heirs to the throne, accused 
him and Philip, his half-brother, of treason. Both 
were acquitted (Ani, XVI, iv, 4; XVII, vii, 1). 
By the will of his father, the greater part of the 
Herodian kingdom fell to his share, with the title 
of “ethnarch.” The will was contested by his 
brother Antipas before the Rom court. While 
the matter was in abeyance, Archelaus incurred 
the hatred of the Jews by the forcible repression of 
a rebellion, in which some 3,000 people were slain. 
They therefore opposed his claims at Rome, but 
Archelaus, in the face of all this opposition, received 
the Rom support (Ani, XVII, xi, 4). It is very 
ingeniously suggested that this episode may be 
the foundation of the parable of Christ, found in 
Lk 19 12-27. Archelaus, once invested with the 
government of Judaea, ruled with a hard hand, so 


that Judaea and Samaria were both soon in a chronic 
state of unrest. The two nations, bitterly as they 
hated each other, became friends in this common 
crisis, and sent an embassy to Rome to complain 
of the conduct of Archelaus, and this time they were 
successful. Archelaus was warned by a dream of 
the coming disaster, whereupon he went at once to 
Rome to defend himself, but wholly in vain. His 
government was taken from him, his possessions 
were all confiscated by the Rom power and he him- 
self was banished to Viennain Gaul (Ant, XVII, xii, 
2,3). He, too, displayed some of his father’s taste 
for architecture, in the building of a royal palace 
at Jericho and of a village, named after himself, 
Archelais. He was married first to Mariamne, and 
after his divorce from her to Glaphyra, who had 
been the wife of his half-brother Alexander (Ant, 
XVI, xiii). The only mention made of him in 
the Gospels is found in Mt 2 22. ’ 

Of Herod, son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, 
Simon’s daughter, we know nothing except that 
he married Herodias, the daughter of his dead half- 
brother Aristobulus. He is called Philip in the NT 
(Mt 14 3), and it was from him that Antipas lured 
Herodias away. His later history is wholly un- 
known, as well as that of Herod, the brother of 
Philip the tetrarch, and the oldest son of Herod the 
Great and Cleopatra of Jerus. 

Two members of the Herodian family are named 


Agrippa. They are of the line of Aristobulus, who 

through Mariamne,_ granddaughter 
6. Herod of Hyrcanus, carried down the line of 
AgrippaI the Asmoneanblood. Anditis worthy 


of note that in this line, nearly extin- 
guished by Herod through his mad jealousy and 
fear of the Maccabean power, the kingdom of Herod 
came to its greatest glory again. 

Herod Agrippa I, called Agrippa by Jos, was the 
son of Aristobulus and Bernice and the grandson 
of Herod the Great and Mariamne. Educated at 
Rome with Claudius (Ant, XVIII, vi, 1, 4), he was 
possessed of great shrewdness and tact. Returning 
to Judaea for a little while, he came back to Rome 
in 37 AD. He hated his uncle Antipas and left 
no stone unturned to hurt his cause. His mind 
was far-seeing, and he cultivated, as his grandfather 
had done, every means that might lead to his own 
promotion. He, therefore, made fast friends with 
Caius Caligula, heir presumptive to the Rom 
throne, and his rather outspoken advocacy of the 
latter’s claims led to his imprisonment by Tiberius. 
This proved the making of his fortune, for Caligula 
did not forget him, but immediately on his accession 
to the throne, liberated Agrippa and bestowed on 
him, who up to that time had been merely a private 
citizen, the ‘“tetrarchies” of Philip, his uncle, and 
of Lysanias, with the title of king, although he 
‘did not come into the possession of the latter till 
two more years had gone by (Ant, XVIII, vi, 10). 
The foolish ambition of Herod Antipas Jed to his 
undoing, and the emperor, who had heeded the 
accusation of Agrippa against his uncle, bestowed 
on him the additional territory of Galilee and Peraea 
in 39 AD. Agrippa kept in close touch with the 
imperial government, and when, on the assassina- 
tion of Caligula, the imperial crown was offered to 
the indifferent Claudius, it fell to the lot of Agrippa 
to lead the latter to accept the proffered honor. 
This led to further imperial favors and further ex- 
tension of his territory, Judaea and Samaria being 
added to his domain, 40 AD. The fondest dreams 
of Agrippa had now been realized, his father’s fate 
was avenged and the old Herodian power had been 
restored to its original extent. He ruled with great 
munificence and was very tactful in his contact 
with the Jews. With this end in view, several 
years before, he had moved Caligula to recall the 
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command of erecting an imperial statue in the city 
of Jerus; and when he was forced to take sides in the 
struggle between Judaism and the nascent Christian 
sect, he did not hesitate a moment, but assumed the 
réle of its bitter persecutor, slaying Jamesthe apostle 
with the sword and harrying the church whenever 
possible (Acts 12). He died, in the full flush of his 
power, of a death, which, in its harrowing details 
reminds us of the fate of his grandfather (Acts 12 
20-23; Ant, XIX, viii,2). Of the four children he 
left (BJ, II, xi, 6), three are known to history— 
Herod Agrippa II, king of Calchis, Bernice of im- 
moral celebrity, who consorted with her own 
brother in defiance of human and Divine law, and 
became a byword even among the heathen (Juv. 
Sat, vi.156-60), and Drusilla, the wife of the Rom 
governor Felix (Acts 24 24). According to tradi- 
tion the latter perished in the eruption of Vesuvius 
in 79 AD, together with her son Agrippa. With 
Herod Agrippa I, the Herodian power had virtu- 
ally run its course. 

Herod Agrippa II was the son of Herod Agrippa 
I and Cypros. When his father died in 44 AD he 
was a youth of only 17 years and con- 
sidered too young to assume the gov- 
ernment of Judaea. Claudius there- 
fore placed the country under the care 
of a procurator. Agrippa had received a royal 
education in the palace of the emperor himself 
(Ant, XIX, ix, 2). But be had not wholly for- 
gotten his people, as is proven by his intercession 
in behalf of the Jews, when they asked to be per- 
mitted to have the custody of the official high- 
priestly robes, till then in the hands of the Romans 
and to be used only on stated occasions (Ant, XX, 
i, 1). On the death of his uncle, Herod of Calchis, 
Claudius made Agrippa II “tetrarch”’ of the terri- 
tory, 48 AD (BJ, II, xii, 1; XIV, iv; Ant, XX, v, 
2). As Jos tells us, he espoused the cause of the 
Jews whenever he could (Ant, XX, vi, 3). Four 
years later (52 AD), Claudius extended the do- 
minion of Agrippa by giving him the old “‘tetrar- 
chies” of Philip and Lysanias. Even at Calchis they 
had called him king; now it became his official title 
(Ant, XX, vii, 1). Still later (65 AD), Nero added 
some Galilean and Peraean cities to his domain. 
His whole career indicates the predominating influ- 
ence of the Asmonean blood, which had shown itself 
in his father’s eareer also. If the Herodian taste 
for architecture reveals itself here and there (Ant, 
XX, viii, 11; [X, iv), there is a total absence of the 
cold disdain wherewith the Herods in general treated 
their subjects. The Agrippas are Jews. — 

Herod Agrippa II figures in the NT in Acts 25 
13; 26 32. Paul there calls him “king” and ap- 
peals to him as to one knowing the Scriptures. As 
the brother-in-law of Felix he was a favored guest 
on this occasion. His relation to Bernice his sister 
was a scandal among Jews and Gentiles alike (Ant, 
XX, vii, 3). In the fall of the Jewish nation, Herod 
Agrippa’s kingdom went down. Knowing the 
futility of resistance, Agrippa warned the Jews not 
to rebel against Rome, but in vain (BJ, I, xvi, 2- 
5; XVII, iv; XVIII, ix; XIX, iii). When the 
war began he boldly sided with Rome and fought 
under its banners, getting wounded by a sling-stone 
in the siege of Gamala (BJ, IV, i, 3). The 
oration by which he sought to persuade the Jews 
against the rebellion is a masterpiece of its kind 
and became historical (BJ, II, xvi). When the in- 
evitable came and when with the Jewish nation 
also the kingdom of Herod Agrippa II had been 
destroyed, the Romans remembered his loyalty. 
With Bernice his sister he removed to Rome, 
where he became a praetor and died in the year 100 
AD, at the age of 70 years, in the beginning of 
Trajan’s reign. 


7. Herod 
Agrippa II 


Lirsraturs.—Jos, Ani and BJ; Strabo; Dio Cassius. 
Among all modern works on the subject, Schtirer, The 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (5 vols) is per- 
haps still the best. 

Hewry E. Doskxer 

HERODIANS, hé-ro’di-anz (Hpwktavol, Héra- 
dianot): A party twice mentioned in the Gospels 
(Mi 22 16||Mk 12 13; 3 6) as acting with the 
Pharisees in opposition to Jesus. They were not a 
religious sect, but, as the name implies, a court or 
police party, supporters of the dynasty of Herod. 

othing is known of them beyond what the Gospels 
state. Whatever their political aims, they early 
perceived that Christ’s pure and spiritual teaching 
on the kingdom of God was irreconcilable with 
these, and that Christ’s influence with the people 
was antagonistic to their interests. Hence, in 
Galilee, on the occasion of the healing of the man 
with the withered hand, they readily joined with 
the more powerful party of the Pharisees in plots to 
crush Jesus (Mk 3 6); and again, in Jerus, in the 
last week of Christ’s life, they renewed this alliance 
in the attempt to entrap Jesus on the question of 
the tribute money (Mt 22 16). The warning of 
Jesus to His disciples to “beware of the leaven of 
Herod” (Mk 8 15) may have had reference to the 
insidious spirit of this party. JAMES ORR 


_ HERODIAS, hé-ro’di-as (Hpedids or “Hpwitds, 
Hérédids): The woman who compassed the death 
of John the Baptist at Machaerus (Mt 14 1-12; 
Mk 6 14-29; ef also Lk 3 19.20; 9 7-9). Accord- 
ing to the Gospel records, Herodias had previously 
been married to Philip, but had deserted him for 
his brother Herod the tetrarch. For this Herod 
was reproved by John (cf Lev 18 16; 20 21), and 
Herod, therefore, to please Herodias, bound him 
and cast him into prison. According to Mt 14 5 
he would even then have put John to death, but 
‘feared the multitude,’’ which regarded John as a 
prophet. But Mk 6 19f relates it was Herodias 
who esp. desired the death of John, but that she 
was withstood by Herod whose conscience was not 
altogether dead. This latter explanation is more 
in harmony with the sequel. At Herod’s birthday 
feast, Herodias induced her daughter Salome, whose 
dancing had so charmed the tetrarch, to ask as her 
reward the head of John the Baptist on a charger. 
This was given her and she then brought it to her 
mother. 

Herodias was daughter of Aristobulus, son of 
Herod the Great, by Mariamne, daughter of Hyr- 
ecanus. Her second husband (cf above) was Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea (c 4-39 AD), 
son of Herod the Great by Malthace. Herod Anti- 
pas was thus the step-brother of Aristobulus, father 
of Herodias. Regarding the first husband of Hero- 
dias, to whom she bore Salome, some hold that the 
Gospel accounts are at variance with that of Jos. 
In Mt 14 8; Mk 6 17; Lk 3 19, heis called Philip 
the brother of Herod (Antipas). But in Mt 143 
and Lk 3 19 the name Philip is omitted by certain 
important MSS. According to Jos, he was Herod, 
son of Herod the Great by Mariamne daughter of 
Simon the high priest, and was thus a step-brother 
of Herod Antipas (cf Jos, Ant, XVIII, v, 4). It is 
suggested in explanation of the discrepancy (1) that 
Herod, son of Mariamne, bore a second name 
Philip, or (2) that there is confusion in the Gospels 
with Herod-Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, who 
was the son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra, and 
who was in reality the husband of Salome, daughter 
of Herodias (cf also A. B. Bruce, Expos Gr Test., 
IL, 381; A. C. Headlam, art. “Herod” in HDB, II, 
359, 860). According to Jos (Ant, VIII, vii, 2; 
XVIII, vii, 1) the ambition of Herodias proved the 
ruin of Herod Antipas. Being jealous of the power 
of Agrippa her brother, she induced Herod to de- 
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mand of Caligula the title of king. This was refused 
through the machinations of Agrippa, and Herod 
was banished. But the pride of Herodias kept her 
still faithful to her husband in his misfortune. 
C. M. Kerr 

HERODION, hé-rd’di-on (HpwStwv, Héradion; 
WH ‘HpgSiwv): A Rom Christian to whom Paul 
sent greetings (Rom 16 11). The name seems to 
imply that he was a freedman of the Herods, or a 
member of the household of Aristobulus, the grand- 
son of Herod the Great (ver 10). Paul calls him 
“my kinsman,” i.e. “a Jew” (see Juntas, 1). 


HERON, her'un (MQIN, ’dnaphah; xapaSprés, 
charadriés; Lat Ardea cinerea): Herons are men- 
tioned only in the abomination lists of Lev 11 19 
(m ‘‘ibis”) and Dt 14 18. They are near relatives 


Heron (Ardea cinerea). 


of crane, stork, ibis and bittern. These birds, blue, 
white or brown, swarmed in Europe and wintered 
around Merom, along the Jordan, at the head- 
waters of the Jabbok and along its marshy bed in 
the dry season. Herons of Southern Africa that 
summered in the Holy Land loved to nest on the 
banks of Merom, and raise their young among the 
bulrushes, papyrus, reeds and water grasses, 
although it is their usual habit to build in large trees. 
The white herons were small, the blue, larger, and 
the brown, close to the same size. The blue were 
33 ft. in length, and had a 5-ft. sweep. The beak, 
neck and legs constituted two-thirds of the length 
of the body, which is small, lean and bony, taking 
its appearance of size from its long loose feathers. 
Moses no doubt forbade these birds as an article of 
diet, because they ate fish and in older specimens 
would be tough, dark and evil smelling. The very 
poor of our western and southeastern coast states 
eat them. GENE STRATTON-PoRTER 


HESED, hé’sed, SON OF. Sce BEN-HESEn. 


HESHBON, hesh’bon (DWT, heshban; ‘EoeBav, 
Hesebén):, The royal city of Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites, taken and occupied by the Israelites under 
Moses (Nu 21 25f, etc). It lay on the southern 
border of Gad (Josh 13 26), and was one of the 
cities fortified by Reuben (Nu 82 87). It is reck- 
oned among the cities of Gad given to the Merarite 


Levites (Josh 21 39). In later lit. (Isa 15 4; 16 
Sf; Jer 48 2.34.45; 49 3) it is referred to as a 
city of Moab. It passed again into Jewish hands, 
and is mentioned by Jos (Ant, XIII, xv, 4) as 
among their possessions in the country of Moab 
under Alexander Jannaeus. The city with its 
district called Hesebonitis, was also under the juris- 
diction of Herod the Great (Ant, XV, vii, 5, where 
it is described as lying in the Peraea). Onom 
places it 20 Rom miles from the Jordan. It is rep- 
resented by the modern Hesban, a ruined site in the 
mountains over against Jericho, about 16 miles E. 
of the Jordan. It stands on the edge of Wddy 
Hesban in a position of great strength, about 600 
ft. above ‘Ain Hesban. "The ruins, dating mainly 
from Rom times, spread over two hills, respectively 
2,930 ft. and 2,954 ft. in height. There are remains 
of a temple overlooked from the W. by those of a 
castle. There is also a large ruined reservoir; while 
the spring in the valley forms a succession of pools 
(Cant 7 4). Thecity is approached from the valley 
by a steep path passing through a cutting in_the 
rock, which may have been closed by a gate (Con- 
der, Heth and Moab, 142). On a hill to the W., 
el-Kurmiyeh, is a collection of dolmens and stone 
circles (Musil, Arabia Petraea, I, 383 ff). 
b aes W. Ewine 

HESHMON, hesh’mon (j1207, heshmén): An 
unidentified place on the border of Judah toward 
Edom (Josh 15 27). This may have been the 
original home of the Hasmoneans. : 


HETH, hath (m): The eighth letter of the Heb 
alphabet; transhterated in this Encyclopaedia as 
Ah (guttural hk). It came also to be used for the 
number 8. For name, etc, see ALPHABET. 


HETH, heth (7, héth): In Gen 23 10 the an- 
cestor of the Hittites. As the various peoples who 
occupied Canaan were thought to belong to one 
stock, Gen 10 15 (1 Ch 1 13) makes Heth the 
(2d) son of Canaan. In Gen 23 the ‘“‘sons of Heth”’ 
occupy Hebron, but they were known to have come 
there from the north. A reference to this seems to 
be preserved in the order of the names in Gen 10 
15.16, where Heth is placed between Sidon and the 
Jebusites. See Hirritss. 


HETHLON, heth’lon (j5MM, hethlan; Pesh 
hethrén}: Name of a place associated with Zedad 
on the ideal northern boundary of Israel, as given 
in Ezk 47 15 and 48 1, but not named in Nu 34 
8, while the LX-X evidently tr? the text it had. In 
accordance with the opinion they hold as to the 
boundary line of Northern Israel, van Kasteren and 
Buhl seek to identify Hethlon with ’Adlun on the 
river Qasmiyeh. Much more in harmony with the 
line of the other border towns given is its identifi- 
cation with Heitala to the N.E. of Tripoli. The 
‘way of Hethlon” would then coincide with the 
Eleutherus valley, between Homs and the Mediter- 
ranean, through which the railway now runs, and 
to this identification the LXX seems to give testi- 
mony, indicating some path of ‘‘descent” from the 
Biga’a. : W. M. Curisrre 


HEWER, hi’ér (1077, hotébh): Applies esp. to a 
wood-worker or wood-gatherer (cf Arab. hattab, 
‘a woodman”) (Josh 9 21.23.27; 2 Ch 2 10; Jer 
46 22). Gathering wood, like drawing water, was 
a menial task. Special servants were assigned to 
the work (Dt 29 11). Joshua set the Gibeonites to 
hewing wood and drawing water as a punishment 
for their trickery, whereas were it not for the oath 
which the Israelites had sworn, the Gibeonites 
would probably have been killed. See DRawEr 
or WATER 
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Am, haécabh, from the root “to cut’? or “to 
carve,’’ applies to hewers of stone in 1 K 6 15; 
2K 12 12; 1 Ch 22 15; 2 Ch 2 18. 

Jamgs A. Parco 

HEXATEUCH, hek’sa-ttik: This word, formed 
on the analogy of Pentateuch, Heptateuch, etc, is 

used by modern writers to denote the 
1. Evidence first six books of the Bible (i.e. the 
for Law and Josh) collectively. Many 

critics hold that these six books were 
composed out of the sources JEP, etc (on which 
see PENTATEUCH), and only separated very much 
later into different works. The main grounds for 
this belief are: (1) the obvious fact that Josh pro- 
vides the sequel to the Pent, narrating the conquest 
and settlement in Canaan to which the latter work 
looks forward, and (2) certain material and stylistic 
resemblances. The composition of the respective 
works is considered in the arts. PentaTeuce and 
JOSHUA. 

Here we must glance at the evidence against the 

theory of a Hexateuch. It is admitted that there 
is no trace of- any such work as the 
2. Evidence Hexateuch anywhere in _ tradition. 
against The Jewish Canon places the Pent in 
a separate category from Josh. The 
Samaritans went farther and adopted the Pent 
alone. The orthography of the two works differs 
in certain important particulars (see E. Kénig, 
Hinleitung, 1511, 250). Hence a different literary 
history has to be postulated for the two works, even 
by those who adopt the theory of a Hexateuch. 
But that theory is open to objection on other 
grounds. There are grave differences of opinion 
among its supporters as to whether all the supposed 
Pentateucha] documents are present in Josh, and 
in any case it is held that they are quite differently 
worked up, the redactors having proceeded on one 
system in the Pent and on quite another in Josh. 
Arguments are given in the art. PENTATEUCH to 
show the presence of Mosaic and pre-Mosaic ele- 
ments in the Pent and the unsoundness of the docu- 
mentary theory in that work, and if these be correct 
the theory of a Hexateuch necessarily falls to the 
ground. ; 
For Bibliography see Pentatrucu; JosHUA. 
Harotp M. Wiener 

HEZEK], he2’/é-ki (PI, hizki). See Hizx1. 

HEZEKIAH, hez-é-ki’a (PPI, hizkiyah): 

(1) King of Judah. See special art. 

(2) A son of Neariah, of the royal family of ‘Ju- 
dah (1 Ch 3 23, RV “Hizkiah’’). 

(8) An ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph 11, AV 
“Hizkiah’’). 

(4) One of the returned exiles from Babylon 
(Ezr 2 16; Neh 7 21). 


HEZEKIAH ("p11 hizkiyah, “Jeh has strength- 
ened”; also written WPT, hizkiyaha, “Jeh has 
strengthened him’; “Efextas, Hezekias): One of the 
greatest of the kings of Judah; reigned (according 
to the most self-consistent chronology) from c 715 
to ec 690 BC. ; 

On the OT standard of loyalty to Jeh he is eulo- 
gized by Jesus Sirach as one of the three kings who 
alone did not “commit trespass” (Sir 
49 4), the other two being David and 
Josiah. The Chronicler represents him 
(2 Ch 82 31) as lapsing from the wis- 
dom of piety only by his vainglory in revealing 
the resources of his realm to the envoys of 
Merodach-baladan. In 2 K.18 5, the earliest es- 
timate, his special distinction, beyond all other 
Judaean kings, before or after, was that he 
“trusted in Jeh, the God of Israel.” It is as the 


OT Esti- 
mate 


king who “clave to Jeh” (2 IX 18 6) that the Heb 
mind sums up his royal and personal character. 
I. Sources for His Life and Times.—The his- 
torical accounts in 2 K 18-20 and 2 Ch 29-32 
are derived in the main from the same 
1. Scripture state annals, though the latter seems 
Annals also to have had the Temple archives 
to draw upon. For “the rest of his 
acts,’’ 2 K refers to a source then still in existence 
but now lost, “the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah” (2 K 20 20), and 2 Ch to “the 
vision of Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz, in 
the book of the kings of Judah and Israel” (2 Ch 32 
32). In this last-named source (if this is the origi- 
nal of our Book of Isa), besides the warnings and 
directions called out by the course of the history, 
there is a narrative section (Isa 36-39) recounting 
the Sennacherib crisis much as do the other his- 
tories, but incorporating also a passage of Isaianic 
prophecy (87 22-32) and a “writing of Hezekiah 
king of Judah” (88 10-20). Lastly, in Sir 48 17- 
25, there is a summary of the good and wise deeds 
of Hezekiah, drawn from the accounts that we 
already have. 
Of these sources the account in 2 K is most purely 
annalistic, originating at a time when religious and 
political values, in the Heb mind, were 


2. View- inseparable. In 2 Ch the religious 
point and coloring, esp. in its later developed 
Coloring ritual and legal aspects, has the de- 


cided predominance. Sirach, with the 
mind of a man of letters, is concerned mainly 
with eulogizing H. in his “praise of famous men” 
(ef Sir 44-50), of course from the devout Heb 
point of view. In the vision of Isaiah (Isa 1-39), 
we have the reflection of the moral and spiritual 
situation in Jerus, as realized in the fervid prophetic 
consciousness; and in the prophecy of his younger 
contemporary Micah, the state of things in the out- 
lying country districts nearest the path of invasion, 
where both the iniquities of the ruling classes and 
the horrors of war were felt most keenly. Doubt- 
less also many devotional echoes of these times of 
stress are deducible from the Pss, so far as we can 
fairly identify them. 
It is in Hezekiah’s times esp. that the Assyr in- 
scriptions become illuminating for the history of 
Israel; for one important thing they 
3. Side- furnish certain fixed dates to which the 
Lights chronology of the times can be ad- 
justed. Of Sennacherib’s campaign of 
701, for instance, no fewer than six accounts are at 
present known (see G. A. Smith, Jerus, II, 154, n.), 
the most detailed being the ‘“Taylor Cylinder,” now 
in the British Museum, which in the main agrees, or 
at least isnot inconsistent, with the Scripture history. 
I. Events of His Reign.—From his weak and 
unprincipled father Ahaz (cf 2 Ch 28 16-25), 
Hezekiah inherited not only a dis- 
1. His organized realm but a grievous burden 
Heritage of Assyr dominance and tribute, and 
the constant peril and-suspense of 
greater encroachments from that arrogant and arbi- 
trary power: the state of things foretold in Isa 7 
20; 8 7f. The situation was aggravated by the 
fact that not only the nation’s weakness but its 
spiritual propensities had incurred it: the domi- 
nant classes were aping the sentiments, fashions and 
cultus of the East (cf Isa 2 6-8), while the neg- 
lected common people were exposed to the corrup- 
tions of the still surviving heathenism of the land. 
The realm, in short, was at the spiritual nadir-point 
from which prophets like Isaiah and Micah were 
laboring to bring about the birth of a true Heb con- 
science and faith. Their task was a hard one: with 
a nation smear-eyed, dull-eared, fat-hearted (Isa 6 
10), whose religion was a precept of men learned by 
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rote (Isa 29 13). Clearly, from this point of view, 
a most difficult career was before him. 
The sense of this unspiritual state of things fur- 
nishes the best keynote of Hezekiah’s reforms in 
religion, which according to the Chroni- 
2. Religious cler he set. about as soon as he came 
Reform to the throne (2 Ch 29 3). It is the 
Chronicler who gives the fullest ac- 
count of these reforms (2 Ch 29-31); naturally, 
from his priestly point of view and access to eccle- 
siastical archives. Hezekiah began with the most 
pressing constructive need, the opening and cleans- 
ing of the Temple, which his father Ahaz had left 
closed and desecrated (2 Ch 28 24), and went on 
to the reorganization of its liturgical and choral 
service. In connection with this work he appointed 
a Passover observance, which, on a scale and spirit 
unknown since Solomon (2 Ch 80 26), he designed 
as a religious reunion of the devout-minded in all 
Israel, open not only to Jerus and Judah, but to all 
who would accept his invitation from Samaria, 
Galilee, and beyond the Jordan (2 Ch 30 5-12.18). 
The immediate result of the enthusiasm engendered 
by this Old Home Week was a vigorous popular 
movement of iconoclasm against the idolatrous high 
places of theland. That this wasno weak fanatical 
impulse to break something, but a touch of real 
spiritual quickening, seems evidenced by one inci- 
dent of it: the breaking up of Moses’ old brazen 
serpent and calling it what it had come to mean, 
mhushtan, “a piece of brass’ (2 K 18 4); the 
movement seems in fact to have had in it the sense, 
however crude, that old religious forms had become 
hurtful and effete superstitions, hindering spirit- 
uality. Nor could the movement stop with the old 
fetich. With it went the demolition of the high 
places themselves and the breaking down of the 
pillars (maccébhéth) and felling of the sacred groves 
(dshérah), main symbols these of a debasing nature~ 
cult. This reform, on account of later reactions 
(see under MawassEH), has been deemed ineffective; 
rather, its effects were inward and germinal; nor 
were they less outwardly than could reasonably be 
expected, before its meanings were more deepened 
and centralized. : 
All this, on the king’s part, was his response to 
the spiritual influence of Isaiah, with whose mind 
his own was sincerely at one. As a 


3. Internal devout disciple in the school of pro- 
Improve- _phetic ideas, he earnestly desired to 
ments maintain the prophet’s insistent atti- 


tude of “quietness and confidence” 
(cf Isa 30 15), that is, of stedfast trust in Jeh 
alone, and of abstinence from revolt and entangling 
alliances with foreign powers. This, however, in 
the stress and suspense of the times, did not pre- 
clude a quiet preparation for emergencies; and 
doubtless the early years of his reign were notable, 
not only for mild and just administration through- 
out his realm, but for measures looking to the forti- 
fying and defence of the capital. His work of 
repairing and extending the walls and of strength- 
ening the citadel (Millo), as mentioned in 2 Ch 32 
5,had probably been in progress long before the 
Assyr crisis was imminent. Nor was he backward 
in coming to an understanding with other nations, 
as to the outlook for revolt against Assyria. He 
could not learn his lesson of faith all at once, esp. 
with a factious court pulling the other way. He 
did not escape the suspicion of Sargon (d. 705), who 
for his Egyp leanings counted him among the “‘plot- 
ters of sedition” (cf COT, 100); while the increas- 
ing prosperity and strength of his realm marked 
him for a leading réle in an eventual uprising. He 
weathercd at least one chance of rebellion, however, 
in 711, probably through the strenuous exertions 
of Isaiah (see Isa 20 1 ff). 


Hezekiah’s opportunity to rise against Assyr 
domination seems to have been taken about 704. 
How so pious a king came to do it in 


4. The spite of Isaiah’s strenuous warnings, 
Assyrian both against opposition to Assyria and 
Crisis alliance with other powers, is not very 


clear. The present writer ventures 
to suggest the view that the beginning was forced 
or perhaps sprung upon him by his princes and 
nobles. In the year before, Sargon, dying, had left 
his throne to Sennacherib, and, as at all ancient 
changes of sovereignty, this was the signal for a 
general effort for independence on the part of sub- 
ject provinces. That was also the year of Heze- 


Pool of Hezekiah. 


kiah’s deadly illness (2 K 20; Isa 38), when for 
a, time we know not how long he would be incapaci- 
tated for active administration of affairs. Not un- 
likely on his recovery he found his realm committed 
beyond withdrawal to an alliance with Egypt and 
perhaps the leadership of a coalition with Philistia; 
in which case personally he could only make the 
best of the situation. There was nothing for it but 
to confirm this coalition by force, which he did in 
his Phili campaign mentioned in 2 K 18 8. Mean- 
while, in the same general uprising, the Chaldaean 
Merodach-baladan, who had already been expelled 
from Babylon after an ll-year reign (721-710), 
again seized that throne; and in due time envoys 
from him appeared in Jerus, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate the king on his recovery from his illness, 
but really to secure his aid and alliance against 
Assyria (2 K 20 12-15; Isa 89 1-4). Hezekiah, 
flattered by such distinguished attention from so 
distant and powerful a source, by revealing his 
resources committed what the Chronicler calls the 
one impious indiscretion of his life (2 Ch $2 31), 
incurring also Isaiah’s reproof and adverse predic- 
tion (2 K 20 17f; Isa 89 6f). The conflict with 
Sennacherib was now inevitable; and Hezekiah, 
by turning the water supply of Jerus from the Gihon 
spring to a pool within the walls and closing it from 
without, put the capital in readiness to stand a 
siege. The faith evoked by this wise work, con- 
firmed by the subsequent deliverance, is reflected 
in Ps 46. That this incurring of a hazardous war, 
however, with its turmoils and treacheries, and the 
presence of uncouth Arab mercenaries, was little 
to the king’s desire or disposition, seems indicated 
in Ps 120, which with the other Songs of Degrees 
(Pss 120-34) may well reflect the religious faith of 
this period of Hezekiah’s life, : 
The critical moment came in 701, when Sen- 
nacherib, who the year before had reconquered 
_ Babylon and = expelled Merodach- 
5. Invasion baladan (perhaps Isa 21 1-9 refers to 
and De- this), was free to invade his rebellioug 
liverance provinces in the W. It was a vig- 
: _ oreus and sweeping campaign; in 
which, beginning with Sidon and advancing down 
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through the coast lands, he speedily subdued the 
Phili cities, defeating them and their southern allies 
(whether these were from Egypt proper or from its 
extension across the Sinai peninsula and Northern 
Arabia, Mugri, is not quite clear) at Eltekeh; in 
which campaign, according to his inscription, he 
took 46 walled towns belonging to Judah with their 
spoil and deported over 200,000 of their inhabitants. 
This, which left Jerus a blockaded town (in fact 
he says of Hezekiah: ‘Himself I shut up like a bird 
in a cage in Jerus his royal city’’), seems referred to 
in Isa 1 7-9 and predicted in Isa 6 11f. Its 
immediate effect was to bring Hezekiah to terms 
and extort an enormous tribute (2 K 18 14-16). 
When ‘later, however, he was treacherous enough 
to disregard the compact thus implied (perhaps Isa 
ch 33 refers to this), and demanded the surrender of 
the city (2 K 18 17—19 7; Isa 86 2—37 7), Heze- 
kiah besought the counsel of Isaiah, who bade him 
refuse the demand, and predicted that Sennacherib 
would “hear tidings’? and return to his own land; 
which prediction actually came to pass, and sudden- 
ly Hezekiah found himself free. A deliverance so 
great, and so signally vindicating the forthputting 
of faith, could not but produce a momentous revul- 
sion in the nation’s mind, like a new spiritual birth 
in which the faith of the ‘“remnant’’ became a vital 
power in Israel; its immediate effect seems por- 
trayed in Ps 124 and perhaps Ps 126, and its deep 
significance as the birth of a nation in a day seems 
summarized long afterward in Isa 66 7-9; ef 87 3; 

2K 19 8. 
A second summons to surrender, sent from Libnah 
by letter (2 K 19 1ff; Isa 37 8 ff), is treated by 
the Scripture historians as a later 


6. The feature of the same campaign; but 
Second recent researches seem to make it 
Summons possible, nay probable, that this be- 


longed to another campaign of Sen- 
nacherib, when Taharka of Ethiopia (Tirhakah, 
2 K 19 9; Isa 37 9) came to power in Egypt, in 
691. If this was so, there is room in Hezeckiah’s 
latter years for a decade of peace and prosperity 
(ef Ch 32 22.23.27-30), and in Isaiah’s old age for 
a collection and revision of his so wonderfully 
vindicated prophecies. The historians’ evident 
union of two stories in one makes the new attitude 
with which this crisis was met, obscure; but the tone 
of confirmed confidence and courage seems decidedly 
higher. The discomfiture of Sennachcrib in this 
-case was brought about, not by a rumor of rebellions 
at home, but by an outbreak of plague (2 K 19 
35f; Isa 37 36f), which event the Scripture 
writers interpreted as a miracle. The prophetic 
sign of deliverance (2 K 19 29; Isa 37 30) may 
be referred to the recovery of the devastated lands 
from the ravage inflicted by Sennacherib in his first 
campaign (cf also Ps 126 5f). ; 
I. His Character.—Our estimate of Hezekiah’s 
character is most consistently made by regarding 
him as a disciple of Isaiah, who was earnestly 
minded to carry out his prophetic ideas. As 
however, these were to begin with only the initial 
ideas of a spiritual “remnant,” the king’s sym- 
pathies must needs be identified at heart, not with 
his imperious nobles and princes, but with a minor- 
ity of the common people, whose religious faith did 
not become a recognizable influence in the state until 
after 701. In the meantime his zeal for purer wor- 
ship and juster domestic administration, which 
made him virtually king of the remnant, made him 
a wise and sagacious prince over the whole realm. 
Isaiah’s glowing prophecy (32 1-8) seems to be a 
Messianic projection of the saner and clearer-seeing 
era that his domestic policy adumbrated—a time 
when king and nobles rule in righteousness, when 
man can lean on man, when things good and evil 


are seen as they are and called by their right names. 
When it came to dealing with the foreign situation, 
however, esp. according to the Isaianic program, 
his task was exceedingly difficult, as it were a pioneer 
venture in faith. His effort to maintain an attitude 
of stedfast trust in Jeh, with the devout quietism 
which, though really its consistency and strength 
looked like a supine passivity, would lead his rest- 
lessly scheming nobles to regard him as a pious 
weakling; and not improbably they came to deem 
him almost a negligible quantity, and forced his 
hand into diplomacies and coalitions that were not 
to his mind. Some such insolent attitude of theirs 
seems to be portrayed in Isa 28 14-22. This was 
rendered all the more feasible, perhaps, by the 
eriod of incapacitation that must have attended 
is illness, in the very midst of the nation’s critical 
affairs. Isaiah’s words (83 17 ff) may be an allu- 
sion at once to his essential kingliness, to the abey- 
ance of its manifestation duc to his disease, and to 
the constricted condition into which, meanwhile, the 
realm had fallen. This exceedingly critical episode 
of Hezekiah’s career does not seem to have had its 
rights with students of the era. Considering the 
trials that his patient faith must have had, always 
at cross-purposes with his nobles (cf Ps 120 61); 
that now by reason of his sickness they had the 
whip hand; that his disease cut him off not only 
from hope of life, but from association with men and 
access to the sanctuary (cf Isa 38 10.11.12); that, 
as his son Manasseh was not born till three years 
within the fifteen now graciously added to his life 
(cf 2 K 21 1), his illness seemed to endanger the 
very perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty, we have 
reason for regarding him as well-nigh a martyr to 
the new spiritual uprise of faith which Isaiah was 
laboring to bring about. In the Messianic ideal 
which, in Isaiah’s sublime conception, was rising 
into personal form, it fell to his lot to adumbrate 
the first kingly stage, the stage of committal to 
Jeh’s word and will and abiding the event. It was 
a cardinal element in that composite ideal which 
the Second Isaiah pushes to its ultimate in his por- 
trayal of the servant of Jeh; another element, the 
element of sacrifice, has yet to be added. Mean- 
while, as with the king so with his remnant-realm, 
the venture of faith is like a precipitation of spirit- 
ual vitality, or, as the prophet puts it, a new birth 
(cf Isa 26 17{; 37 3; 66 7{, for the stages of it). 
The event of deliverance, not by men’s policies but 
by Jeh’s miraculous hand, was the speedy vindi- 
cation of such trust; and the revulsion of the next 
decade witnessed a confirming and solidifying of 
spiritual integrity in the remnant which made it a 
factor to be reckoned with in the trying times that 
succeeded (see under Manassen). The date of 
Hezekiah’s death (probably not long after 690) is 
not certainly known; nor of the death of his mentor 
Isaiah (tradition puts this by martyrdom under 
Manasseh); but if our view of his closing years is 
correct, the king’s death crowned a consistent char- 
acter of strength and spiritual stedfastness; while 
the popperoachable greatness of Isaiah speaks for 
itself. 
IV. Reflection of His Age in Literature.—The 
sublime and mature utterances of Isaiah alone, fall- 
ing in this time, are sufficient evidence 
1. Compila- that in Hezekiah’s age, Israel reached 
tion and its golden literary prime. Among the 
Revival idealists and thinkers throughout the 
nation a new spiritual vigor and insight 
were awake, Of their fellowship was the king him- 
self, who emulated the activity of his predecessor 
Solomon as patron of piety and letters. The com- 
pilation of the later Solomonic section of the Prov- 
erbs (Prov 25-29), attributed to the “men of 
Hezekiah,” indicates the value attached to the 
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accumulations of the so-called Wisdom literature; 
and it is fair to assume that these men of Hezekiah 
did not stop with compiling, but stamped upon the 
body of Proverbs as a whole that sense of it as a 
philosophy of life which it henceforth bears, and 
perhaps added the introductory section, Prov 1-9. 
Nor would a king so zealous for the organization and 
enrichment of the temple-worship (cf Isa 38 20) 
be indifferent to its body of sacred song. It seems 
certain that his was, in all the nation’s history, the 
greatest single agency in compiling and adapting 
the older Davidie Pss, and in the composition of 
new ones. Perhaps this union of collecting and 
creative work in psalmody is referred to in the men- 
tion of ‘‘the words of David, and of Asaph the seer’’ 
(2 Ch 29 30). To Hezekiah himself is attributed 
one ‘‘writing”’ which is virtually a psalm, Isa 38 20. 
The custom through all the history of hymnology 
(in our own day also) of adapting older composi- 
tions to new liturgical uses makes uncertain the 
identification of psalms belonging specifically to 
this period; still, many psalms of books ii and iii, 
and esp. those ascribed to Asaph and the sons of 
Korah, seem a close reflection of the spirit of the 
times. An interesting theory recently advanced 
(see Thirtle, OT Problems) that the fifteen Songs 
of the Steps (‘‘Degrees”’ or ‘‘Ascents,”’ Pss 120-34) 
are a memorial of Hezekiah’s fiftcen added years, 
when as a sign the shadow went backward on the 
steps of Ahaz (2 K 20 8-11), seems to reveal 
many remarkable echoes of that eventful time. 
Nor does it seem unlikely that with this first ex- 
tensive collection of psalms the titles began to be 
added. 
This literary activity of Hezekiah’s time, though 
concerned largely with collecting and reviving the 
treasures of older literature, was pur- 
2. Of More sued not in the cold scribal spirit, but 
Creative in a fervid creative way. This may be 
Strain realized in two of the psalms which the 
present writer ascribes to this period. 
Ps 49, a psalm of the sons of Korah, is concerned to 
make an essential tenet of Wisdom viable in song (cf 
vs 3.4), as if one of the “men of Hezekiah” who is 
busy with the Solomonic counsels would popularize 
the spirit of his findings. Ps 78 in like manner, a 
Maschil of Asaph, is concerned to make the noble 
histories of old viable in song (ver 2), esp. the wilder- 
ness history when Israel received the law and beheld 
Jeh’s wonders, and down to the time when Ephraim 
was rejected and Judah, in the person of David, 
was chosen to the leadership in Israel. 


Such a didactic poem would not stand solitary in a 
period so instructed. As in Wisdom and psalmody, so 
in the domain of law and its attendant history, theliterary 
activity was vigorous. This age of Hezekiah seems the 
likeliest time for puting into literary idiom that ‘‘ book 
of the law’ found later in the Temple (2 K 22); which 
book Josiah's reforms, carried out according to its com- 
mands, prove to have been our Book of Dt. This is 
not the place to discuss the Deuteronomic problem (see 
under Josian); itis fair to note here, however, that as 
compared with the austere statement of the Mosaic 
statutes elsewhere, this book has a literary art and color- 
ing which seem to stamp its style as that of a later age 
than Moses’, though its substance is Mosaic; and this 
age of Hezekiah seems the likeliest time to put its re- 
writing and adaptation. Nor did the new spirit_of 
literary creation feed itself entirely on the past. The 
king's chastening experience of illness and trial, with the 
stedfast faith that upbore and survived it, must have 
been fruitful of new ideas, esp. of that tremendous con- 
ception, now just entering into thought, of the ministry 
of suffering. Time, of course, must be allowed for the 
ripening of an idea so full of involvement; and it is long 
before its sacrificial and atoning values come to light 
in such utterances as Isa §3. But such psalms as 49 
and 73,not to mention Hezekiah's own psahn (Isa 38), 
show that the problem was a living one; it was working, 
moreover, in connection with the growing Wisdom phi- 
losophy, toward the composition of the Book of Job, 
which in a masterly way both subjects the current Wis- 
dom motives to a searching test and vindicates the 
intrinsic integrity of the patriarch in a discipline of ex- 


tremest trial. The life of a king whose experience had. 
some share in clarifying the ideas of such a book was not 
lived in vain. 

Joun FraNKLIN GENUNG 


HEZEKIAW’S SICKNESS. See Drat or Awaz. 


HEZEKIAH, THE MEN OF: A body of men of 
letters to whom is ascribed the compilation of a sup- 
plementary collection of Solomonic proverbs (Prov 
25 1). See Proverss, Boox or, II, 5; Hazexran, 
IV, 2. 


HEZION, hé’zi-on (JPIM, hezydn; LXX B, 
*Atelv, Azein, A, ’AtafA, Azaél): An ancestor of 
Ben-hadad, king of Syria (1 K 16 18). 


HEZIR, hé’zér: 7 

(1) (WT, béeir; LXX B, Xnfelv, Chézein, A, 
Ietelp, Iezeir): A Levite in the time of David (1 Ch 
24 15). 

(2) (LXX ‘Htelp, Hézeir): A chief of the people 
in the time of Nehemiah (Neh 10 20). 


HEZRO, hez’rd, HEZRAI, hez’ra-i, hea‘ri (TTT, 
heerd, 2S 23 35; 1 Ch 11 37, but the Keré of 
28 23 35is “I hezray. The ancient VSS almost 
unanimously support the form Hezrai): A Carmel- 
ite, ie. an inhabitant of Carmel. See CarmMEniTe. 
One of David's thirty “mighty men.” 


HEZRON, hez’ron (FEN, hegrén, and jI7Z, 
hegrin; LXX ’Acpav, Asrén): 

(1) Ason of Reuben (Gen 46 9; Ex 6 14), and 
head of the family of the Hezronites (Nu 26 6). 

(2) Ason of Perez, and grandson of Judah (Gen 
46 12; Nu 26 21; 1 Ch 2 5.9.18.21.24.25; 4 1), 
a direct ancestor of David (Ruth 4 18f). He 
appears also in the genealogy of Our Lord ('Eepdu, 
Esrém) (Mt 1 3; Lk 3 33). 


HEZRON (j1730, hecrén, “inclosure’’): On the 
S. boundary of Judah between ‘“Kadesh-barnea’’ 
and ‘“Addar’ (Josh 15 3); in the || passage (Nu 
34 4) “Hazar-addar.”” The two places may have 
been near together. Conder suggests that the name 
survives in Jebel Hadhireh, a mountain N.W. of 
Petra in the Tth. 


HEZRONITES, hez/ronits QO} and 
IEG , ha-hegroni; LXX 6 ’Acpwvel, ho Asrénet): 
The name of the descendants of Hezron the son of 
Reuben (Nu 26 6), and of the descendants of Hez- 
ron the son of Perez (26 21). 


HIDDAI, hid’é-i, hi-da’i CU, hidday; Alex. 
‘A0Gal, Haththat): One of David’s thirty “mighty 
men” (2 § 23 30), described as “of the brooks of 
Gaash.”? In the || list in 1 Ch 11 32 the form of 
the name is “Hurai” (Y10, haray). 


HIDDEKEL, hid’é-kel OPI, hiddekel): One 
of the rivers of Eprn (q.v.) (Gen 2 14, RVm “that 
is, Tigris”; so L Tiyps, Tigris), said to flow E. 
to Assyria, usually identified with the Tigris, which 
rises in Armenia near Lake Van and, after flowing 
8.E. through 8 degrees of latitude, joins the Eu- 
phrates in Babylonia to form the Shatt el-’Arab, 
which runs for 100 miles through a delta which 
has been formed since the time of Abraham, and 
now enters the Pers Gulf through 2 branches. 
About one-third of the distance below its source, 
and soon after it emerges from the mountains of 
Kurdistan, the Tigris passes by Mosul, the site of 
ancicnt Nineveh, and, lower down at Bagdad, ap- 
proaches within a few miles of the Euphrates. ere 
and for many miles below, since the level is lower 
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than that of the Euphrates, numerous canals are 
conducted to it, irrigating the most fertile portions 
of Babylonia. Grorce FREDERICK WRIGHT 


HIDDEN, hid’’n: The tr of taman, “to hide,” 
‘to bury” (Job 8 16); of ¢aphan “to conceal,” 
“store up’? (15 20, “The number of years is hidden 
to the oppressor,’’ RV “even the number of years 
that are laid up for the oppressor,’? m “and years 
that are numbered are laid up’; Job 24 1, ‘Why, 
seeing times are not hidden from the Almighty,” 
RV “Why are times not laid up by the Almighty?” 
m as AV with “Why is it?” prefixed; Ps 83 3, 
“They consulted [RV “‘consult’’] against thy hidden 
ones’); of magptunim (from ¢dphan), “hidden things 
or places’ (Ob ver 6, ‘How are his hidden things 
sought up!” RV “treasures,” ARV “sought out’); 
of pala’, “to be wonderful,” “difficult” (Dt 30 11, 
“This commandment . . . . isnot hidden from thee,” 
RV ‘‘too hard for thee,’ m “or wonderful’); of 
haphas, Hithpael, “‘to hide one’s self” (Prov 28 12, 
RV ‘‘When the wicked rise, men hide themselves,”’ 
m ‘Heb must be searched for’); of kruptés, 
“hidden,” ‘‘secret’’ (1 Pet 3 4, ‘the hidden man 
of the heart’; 1 Cor 4 5, krupton, “‘the hidden 
things of darkness’; 2 Cor 4 2, “the hidden 
things of dishonesty,” RV “‘of shame’); of apokrip- 
td, “‘to hide away,” trop., not to reveal or make 
known (1 Cor 2 7, “But we speak God’s wisdom 
in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been 
hidden”; cf Eph 3 9; Col 1 26). 

Among the occurrences of ‘‘hidden’’ in Apoc we have 
(2 Esd 16 62), ‘'The Spirit of Almighty God.... 
searcheth out all hidden things in the secrets of the 
earth,’ RV ‘‘He who made all things and searcheth out 
hidden things in hidden places’'; Ecclus 42 19, ‘‘reveal- 


ing the steps [RV ‘‘traces”] of hidden things,"’ apékru- 
hos; ver 20, ‘‘ Neither any word is hidden from him,"’ 


V ‘‘hid,” ekrdbé). 
W. L. Walker 

HIEL, hi’el OSM, Ai’al; ’AxuAA, Achiél): A 
Bethelite who according to 1 K 16 34 rebuilt 
Jericho, and in fulfilment of a curse pronounced by 
Joshua (Josh 6 26) sacrificed his two sons. This 
seems to have been a custom prevalent among 
primitive peoples, the purpose being to ward off ill 
luck from the inhabitants, esp. in a case where the 
destroyer had invoked a curse on him who pre- 
sumed torebuild. Numerous instances are brought 
to light in the excavations of Gezer (Macalister, 
Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, ch x). 
At first the very best was claimed as a gift to the 
deity, e.g. one’s own sons; then some less valuable 
member of the community. When civilization 
prevented human sacrifice, animals were offered 
instead. The story of Abraham offering Isaac may 
be a trace of this old custom, the tenor of the story 
implying that at the time of the writing of the 
record, the custom was coming to be in disrepute. 
A similar instance is the offering of his eldest son by 
the king of Edom to appease the deity and win suc- 
cess in battle (2 K 3 27; ef Mic 6 7). Various 
conjectures have been made as to the identity of 
this king. Ewald regarded him as a man of wealth 
and enterprise (unternehmender reicher Mann); 
Cheyne following Niebuhr makes it Jehu in dis- 
guise, putting 1 K 16 34after2 K 10 33; Winck- 
ler explains as folklore. W. N. Stearns 


HIERAPOLIS, hé-ér-ap’é-lis (“Iepdwodts, Hier- 
dpolis, “sacred city’): As the name implies, Hierap- 
olis was a holy city. It was situated 6 miles from 
Laodicea and twice that distance from Colossae, 
on the road from Sardis to Apamea. Though its 
history is not well known, it seems to have been of 
Lydian origin, and once bore the name of Kydrara. 
The Phrygian god Sabazios was worshipped there 
under the name Echidma, and represented by the 
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symbol of the serpent. Other local deities were Leto 
and her son Lairbenos. Though called the holy 
city, Hierapolis was peculiarly regarded as the 
stronghold of Satan, for there was a Plutonium, or 
a hole reaching far down into the earth, from which 
there issued a vapor, even poisoning the birds flying 
above. It is supposed that upon a stool, deep in 
the Plutonium, a priest or priestess sat, and, when 
under the influence of the vapor, uttered prophecies 
valuable to those who sought them. Though a 
stronghold of Satan, Hierapolis early became a 
Christian city, for, according to Col 4 13, the only 
place where it is mentioned in the NT, a church 
was founded there through the influence of Paul 
while he was at Ephesus. Tradition claims that 
Philip was the first evangelist to preach there, and 
it also claims that he and his two unmarried 
daughters were buried there; a third who was 
married, was buried at Ephesus. Several of the 
early Christians suffered martyrdom at Hierapolis, 
yet Christianity flourished, other churches were 
built, and during the 4th cent. the Christians 
filled the Plutonium with stones, thus giving evi- 
dence that the paganism had been entirely sup- 
planted by the church. During the Rom period, 
Justinian made the city a metropolis, and it con- 
tinued to exist into the Middle Ages. In the year 
1190 Frederick Barbarossa fought with the Byzan- 
tines there. 

The modern town is called Pambuk Kalessi, or 
cotton castle, not because cotton is raised in the 
vicinity, but because of the white deposit from the 
water of the calcareous springs. The springs were 
famous in ancient times because they were supposed 
to possess Divine powers. The water is tepid, 
impregnated with alum, but pleasant to the taste. 
It was used by the ancients for dyeing and medicinal 
Punoeye: The deposit of pure white brought up 

y the water from the springs has heaped itself 
over the surrounding buildings, nearly burying 
them, and stalactite formations, resembling icicles, 
hang from the ruins. The ruins, which are exten- 
sive, stand on a terrace, commanding an extensive 
view, and though they are partly covered by the 
deposit, one may still trace the city walls, the 
temple, several churches, the triumphal arch, the 
gymnasium and baths, and the most perfect theater 
in Asia Minor. Outside the walls are many tombs. 

E. J. Banks 

HIEREEL, hi-er’é-el (‘IepefA, Hiereél): 1 Esd 

9 21. In Ezr 8 9 the name is Jehiel. 


HIERIELUS, hi-er-i-é’lus (’Iefp{ydos, Tezriélos). 
See JezRiELUS. 


HIEREMOTH, hi-er’é-moth (‘Tepeya0, Iereméth): 

(1) 1 Esd 9 27=Jeremoth (Ezr 10 26). 

(2) 1 Esd 9 30=Jeremoth (Ezr 10 29, m ‘‘and 
Ramoth’’). 


HIERMAS, hi-dr’mas (‘Ieppds, Hiermds): 1 Esd 
9 26, corresponding to Ramiah in Ezr 10 25. 


HIGGAION, hi-ga’yon, hi-gion (JT3G, hig- 
gayon): The meaning of this word is uncertain. 
Two interpretations are possible; the one based 
on an allied Arab. root gives ‘a deep vibrating 
sound,” the other derived from the Gr VSS of Ps 
9 16, where we read higgdydn Selah, takes it to 
mean an instrumental interlude. See Psaums. 


HIGH DAY: Is found in Gen 29 7 as a render- 
ing of the Heb 2173 D1, yam gadhdl, lit. “great 
day.’’ The Heb means the day at its height, broad 
daylight, as contrasted with the time for getting 
the cattle to their sheds for the night (cf Fr. grand 
jour). In Jn 19 31, “highday” renders peydAq 


Highest 
High Things 
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tysépa, megdlé héméra, lit. ‘great day,’’ and refers to 
the Passover Sabbath—and therefore a Sabbath of 
special sanctity. 


HIGHEST, hi’est (JDP, ‘elyon; tweros, hi- 
psistos): The tr of ‘elyon, used frequently of God 
and commonly tr “Most High’ (Ps 18 13, “The 
Highest gave his voice,’’ RV “Most High’; 87 5, 
“the highest himself,” RV “Most High”; Ezk 41 
7, ‘the lowest [chamber] to the highest’’); of gam- 
mereth, the foliage of a tree (as if the wool or hair 
of trees), “the highest branch” (Ezk 17 3.22, RV 
“top,” “lofty top”); of ra’sh, “head,’’ ‘‘top’’ (Prov 
8 26, “the highest part of the dust of the world,” 
AVm “the chief part,’’ RV “the beginning of,’’ m 
“sum’’); gappé marém, “‘on the ridges of the 
heights” (Prov 9 3, “the highest places of the 
city’); ghabhéth méal gabhorh, lit. “one high 
[powerful] who is above the high [oppressor],”’ is tré 
“he that is higher than the highest’? (Eccl 5 8), 
RV “one higher than the high [regardeth].” In 
the NT, hupsistos (like ‘ely6n) is used of God (Lk 1 
32, “the Son of the Highest,” ver 35, “the power 
of the Highest,” ver 76, “the prophet of the High- 
est’; 6 35, “‘the children of the Highest,” in these 
places RV has ‘Most High’’); we have also ‘‘Ho- 
ganna in the highest’? (Mt 21 9; Mk 11 10; see 
Hosanna), “Glory to God in the highest” (Lk 2 
14), “Glory in the highest’ (Lk 19 38); prdtoklista, 
“the first reclining-place”’ (at table), the chief place 
at meals, the middle place in each couch of the 
triclinium (Robinson), is rendered (Lk 14 8), “‘the 
highest room,’”’ RV “chief seat’’; “room’’ was intro- 
duced by Tindale; Wiclif had ‘‘the first place” : 
protokathedria (prétos, “‘first,” kdthedra, “seat’’), 
‘the first or chief seat,’’ is rendered (Lk 20 46) “‘the 
highest seats,’ RV “chief seats,’ Wiclif “the first 
chairs.’” 

“The Highest”’ as a term for God appears (2 Esd 
4 11.34, RV “Most High’; Wisd 6 3, hupsistos; 
Ecclus 28 7, RV ‘Most High’’). See also Gon, 
NaMEs OF. W. L. WaLKER 


HIGHMINDED, hi’mind-ed: In modern usage 
denotes elevation of mind in a good sense, but 
formerly it was used to denote_upliftedness in 
a bad sense, pride, arrogance. It is the tr of 
hupsélophroné6, “to be highminded,” | “proud,” 
‘haughty’ (Rom 11 20, “Be not highminded, but 
fear’; 1 Tim 6 17, ‘Charge them that are rich 
.... that they be not highminded”’); of tuphéa 
“to wrap in mist or smoke,’’ trop., to wrap in con- 
ceit, to make proud, ete (2 Tim 3 4, “Traitors, 
heady, highminded,” RV “puffed up”; ef 1 Tim 
36; 6 4). “No one can be highminded without 
thinking better of himself, and worse of others, than 
he ought to think” (Crabb, English Synonymes). 

W. L. WaLkER 

HIGH, MOST. See Gop, Namus or. 


HIGH PLACE: (1) ‘High place’ is the normal 
tr of TAB, bamah, a word that means simply “‘ele- 
vation” (Jer 26 18; Ezk 36 2, ete; 

1. General cf the use in Job 9 8 of the waves of 
the sea. For the pl. as a proper noun 

see Bamotu). In AV_ of Bak 16 24.25.31.39, 
“high places” is the tr of 27, rdmah (RV “lofty 
places”), a common word (see Raman) of exactly 
the same meaning, indistinguishable from bamdah 
in ver 16. In three of these vs of Ezk (24.31.39) 
raméh is paralleled by 24, gabh, which again has 
recisely the same sense (“eminent place” in AV, 
RV), and the ‘vaulted place” of ARV (ERVm) is 
in disregard of Heb parallelism. In particular, the 
high places are places of worship, specifically of 
idolatrous worship. So the title was transferred from 
the elevation to the sanctuary on the elevation 


(1 K 117; 14 23; ef the burning of the “high 
place” in 2 K 23 15), aud so came to be used of any 
idolatrous shrine, whether constructed on _an ele- 
vation or not (note how in 2 K 16 4; 2 Ch. 28 4 
the “high places” are distinguished from the ‘‘hills’’). 
So the “high places” in the cities (2 K 17 9; 2 Ch 
21 11 [LXX]) could have stood anywhere, while 
in Ezk 16 16 a portable structure seems to be in 
point. (2) The use of elevations for purposes of 
worship is so widespread as to be almost universal, 


a ad 


Tell Taanach (a Typical Canaanite High Place). 


and rests, probably, on motives so primitive as to 
evade formal analysis. If any reason is to be as- 
signed, the best seems to be that to dwellers in hilly 
country the heaven appears to rest on the ridges 
and the sun to go forth from them—but such reasons 
are certainly insufficient to explain everything. 
Certain it is that Israel, no less than her neighbors, 
found special sanctity in the hills. Not only was 
Sinai the ‘‘Mount of God,” but a long list can be 
drawn up of peaks that have a special relation to 
Jeh (see Mount, Mountain; and for the NT, ef 
Mk 9 2; He 12 18-24, ete). And the choice of a 
hilltop for the Temple was based on considerations 
other than convenience and visibility. (But bémah 
is not used of the Temple Mount.) 
Archaeological research, particularly at Petra 
and Gezer, aided by the OT notices, enables us to 
reconstruct these sanctuaries with 
2. Descrip- tolerable fulness. The cult was not 
tion limited to the summit of the hill but 
took place also on the slopes, and the 
objects of the cult might be scattered over a con- 
siderable area. The most sacred objects were the 
upright stone pillars (mag¢ébhah), which seem to 
have been indispensable. (Probably the simplest 
“high places’? were only a single upright stone.) 
They were regarded as the habitation of the deity, 
but, none the less, were usually many in number 
(a fact that in no way need implicate a plurality of 
deities). At one time they were the only altars, 
and even at a.later period, when the altar proper 
was used, libations were sometimes poured on the 
pillars directly. The altars were of various shapes, 
according to their purpose (incense, whole burnt 
offerings, etc), but were always accompanied by 
one or more pillars. Saucer-shaped depressions, 
into which sacrifices could be poured, are a remnant 
of very primitive rites (to this day in Samaria the 
paschal lamb is cooked in a pit). The trees of the 
high place, esp. the “‘terebinths’’ (oaks?), were 
sacred, and their number could be supplemented 
or their absence supplied by an artificial tree or pole 
(dshérah, the “grove” of AV). (Of course the 
original meaning of the pillar and asherah was not 
always known to the worshipper.) An amusing 
feature of the discoveries is that these objects were 
often of minute size, so that the gods could be grati- 
fied at a minimum of expense to the worshipper. 
Images (ephods?; the t*ra@phim were household 
objects, normally) are certain, but in Pal no rem- 
nants exist (the little Bes and Astarte figures were 
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not idols used in worship). Other necessary fea- 
tures of a high place of the larger size were ample 
provision of water for lustral purposes, kitchens 
where the sacrifices could be cooked (normally by 
boiling), and tables for the sacrificial feasts. Kon 
mally, also, the service went on in the open air, but 
slight shelters were provided frequently for some 
of the objects. If a regular priest was attached to 
the high place (not always the case), his dwelling 


, Rts: Pos) eee 
Pillars and Hollow Stone of the High Place at Gezer. 
[Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer.] 


must have been a feature, unless he lived in some 
nearby village. Huts for those practising incuba- 
tion (sleeping in the sanctuary to obtain revelations 
through dreams) seem not to have been uncommon. 
But formal temples were very rare and “houses of the 
high places” in 1 K 12 31; 13 32; 2 K 17 29.32; 
23 19 may refer only to the slighter structures just 
mentioned (see the comm.). In any case, however, 
the boundaries of the sanctuary were marked out, 
generally by a low stone wall, and ablutions and 
removal of the sandals were necessary before the 
worshipper could enter. 

For the ritual, of course, there was no uniform 
rule. The gods of the different localities were 
different, and in Pal a more or less thorough rededi- 
cation of the high places to Jeh had taken place. 
So the service might be anything from the orderly 
worship of Jeh under so thoroughly an accredited 
leader as Samuel (1 S 9 11-24) to the wildest 
orgiastic rites. That the worship at many high 
places was intensely licentious is certain (but it 
must be emphasized against the statements of many 
writers that there is no evidence for a specific phallic 
cult, and that the explorations have revealed no un- 
mistakable phallic emblems). The gruesome ceme- 
tery for newly born infants at Gezer is only one of 
the proofs of the prevalence of child-sacrifice, and 
the evidence for human sacrifice in other forms is 
unfortunately only too clear. See Gezzr, and 
illustration on p. 1224. 

(1) The opposition to the high places had many 
motives. When used for the worship of other gods 

their objectionable character is ob- 
3. History vious, but even the worship of Jeh in 

the high places was intermixed with 
heathen practices (Hos 4 14, etc). In Am 6 21- 
24, etc, sacrifice in the high places is denounced 
because it ig regarded as a substitute for righteous- 
ness in exactly the same way that sacrifice in the 
Temple is denounced in Jer 7 21-24. Or, sacri- 
fice in the high places may be denounced under the 
best of conditions, because in violation of the law 
of the one sanctuary (2 Ch 33 17, etc). 

(2) In 1 8, sacrifice outside of Jerus is treated 
as an entirely normal thing, and Samuel presides 
in one such case (1 S 9 11-24). In1 K the prac- 
tice of using high places is treated as legitimate 
before the construction of the Temple (1 K 3 2-4), 
but after that it is condemned unequivocally. The 
primal sin of Northern Israel was the establishment 
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of high places (1 K 12 31-33; 13 2.33 f), and their 
continuance was a chief cause of the evils that came 
to pass (2 K 17 10f), while worship.in them was 
a characteristic of the mongrel throng that repopu- 
lated Samaria (2 K 17 32). So Judah sinned in 
building high places (1 K 14 23), but the editor of 
K notes with obvious regret that even the pious 
kings (Asa, 1K 16 14; Jehoshaphat, 22 43; 
Jehoash, 2K 123; Amaziah, 14 4; Azariah, 
15 4; Jotham, 16 Be) did not put them away; i.e. 
the editor of K has about the point of view of Dt 
12 8-11, according to which sacrifice was not to be 
restricted to Jerus until the country should -be at 
peace, but afterward the restriction should be 
absolute. The practice had been of such long 
standing that Hezekiah’s destruction of the high 
places (2 K 18 4) could be cited by. Rabshakeh 
as an act of apostasy from Jeh (2 K 18 22; 2 Ch 
82 12; Isa 36 7). Under Manasseh they were 


‘rebuilt, in connection with other idolatrous prac- 
tices (2 K 21 3-9), 


This act determined the final 
punishment of the nation (vs 10-15), and the root- 
and-branch reformation of Josiah (ch 23) came too 
late. The attitude of the editor of Ch is still more 
condemnatory. He explains the sacrifice at Gibeon 
as justified by the presence of the Tabernacle (1 Ch 
16 39; 2129; 2 Ch 1 3.18), states that God- 
fearing northerners avoided the high places (2 Ch 
11 16; cf 1 K 19 10.14), and (against K) credits 
Asa (2 Ch 14 3.5) and Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17 6) 
with their removal. (This last notice is also in con- 
tradiction with 2 Ch 20 33, but 16 17a is probably 
meant to refer to the Northern Kingdom, despite 
17b.) On the other hand, the construction of high 
places is added to the sins of Jehoram (2 Ch 21 11) 
and of Ahaz (2 Ch 28 4.5). 

(8) Among the prophets, Elijah felt the destruc- 
tion of the many altars of God as a terrible grief 
(1 K 19 10.14). Amos and Hosea each mention 
the high places by name only once (Am 7 9; Hos 
10 8), but hoth prophets have only denunciation 
for the sacrificial practices of the Northern Kingdom. 
That, however, these sacrifices were offered in the 
wrong place is not said. Isa has nothing to say 
about the high places, except in 36 7, while Mic 
1 5 equates the sins of Jerus with those of the 
high places (if the text is right), but promises the 
exaltation of Jerus (4 1f). In the references in 
Jer 7 31; 19 5; 32 85; Ezk 6 3.6; 16 16; 20 
29; 48 7, idolatry or abominable practices are in 
point (so probably in Jer 17 3, while Jer 48 35 
and Isa 16 12 refer to non-Israelites). 

(4) The interpretation of the above data and their 
historical import depend on the critical position 
taken as to the general history of Israel’s religion. 
See Reticion oF JsraEL; Criticism; DrEuTer- 
ONOMY, etc. 

LireRraTuRE.—See, esp., IpoLatry, and also ALTARS; 
AsueRaH, etc. For the archaeological lit., see Pauzs- 
TINE. 

Burton Scotr Easton 

HIGH PRIEST. Sce Prizst, Hicu. 


HIGH THINGS: The tr of hupsélés, “high,” 
“lofty,”’ “elevated” (Rom 12 16, “Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate,”” AVm 
“be contented with mean things,” RV ‘Set not 
your mind on high things, but condescend to [m “Gr 
be carried away with’’] things [m ‘‘them”’] that are 
lowly’); high things are proud things, things re- 
garded by the world as high. 

High thing is hipsdma, “a high place,” “eleva- 
tion,” ete (2 Cor 10 5, “casting down every high 
thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God,” 
‘Vike a lofty tower or fortress built up proudly by 
the enemy’”’). In Jth 10 8; 13 4, hupsdma is ren- 
dered ‘‘exaltation.”’ W. L. WaLker 
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HIGHWAY, hi’'wa. See Roan; Way. 

HILEN, hi’len qen , hilén): A city in the hill 
country of Judah, probably W. or S.W. of Hebron, 
assigned with its suburbs to the Levites (1 Ch 6 58 
[Heb 48]). The form of the name in Josh 15 51; 
21 15 is Hoton (q.v.). 


HILKIAH, hil-ki’a (m>por, hilkiyah, ‘“Jeh is 
my portion”’ or ‘‘Jeh’s portion’): The name of 8 
individuals in the OT or 7, if the person mentioned 
in Neh 12 7.21 was the same who stood with Ezra 
at the reading of the Law (Neh 8 4). The latter 
appears as Ezecias (AV) in 1 Esd 9 43. Five of 
this name are clearly associated with the priest- 
hood, and the others are presumably so. The ety- 
mology suggests this. Either interpretation of the 
name expresses the person’s claim on Jeh or the 
parents’ recognition of Jeh’s claim on him. 

(1) The person mentioned above (Neh 8 4, etc). 

(2) A Levite of the sons of Merari (1 Ch 6 45). 

(8) Another Levite of Merari, son of Hosah (1 Ch 
26 11). Is he the “‘porter,’’ i.e. “doorkeeper” of 
1 Ch 16 38? 

(4) Father of the Gemariah whom Zedekiah of 
Judah sent to Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 29 3). 

(5) The man in 2 K 18 18 ff who is evidently 
more famous as the father of Eliakim, the major- 
domo of Hezekiah’s palace (Isa 22 20 ff; 36 3 ff). 
Probably the father’s name is given in this and 
similar cases to distinguish between two persons of 
otherwise identical name. 

(6) A priest of Anathoth, father of Jeremiah 
(Jer 1 1). 

(7) The son of Shallum, and the best known of 
the name (1 Ch 6 13). He is great-grandfather 
of Ezra through his son Azariah (1 Esd 8 1; cf 
1 Ch 911; Neh 11 11). He discovered the lost 
Book of the Law during the repairing of the Temple 
(2 K 22 4.8 ff); became chief leader in the ensuing 
reformation in 621 BC (2 K 23 4; 2 Ch 34 Off; 
35 8). He showed the recovered book to Shaphan 
the scribe, who, in turn, brought it to the notice of 
the king. At Josiah’s request he led a deputation 
to Huldah the prophetess to ‘enquire of the Lord”’ 
concerning the new situation created by the dis- 
covery. The book discovered is nsnally identified 
with the Book of Dt. See DEuTERONomY. 

Henry WALLACE 

HILL, HILL COUNTRY, hil’ kun-tri: The com- 
mon tr of three Heb words: 

(1) MPRA, gibh‘ah, from root meaning ‘to be 
curved,” is almost always tr’ “hill”; it is a pecul- 
ia-ly appropriate designation for the very rounded 
hills of Pal; it is never used for a range of mountains. 
Several times it occurs as a place-name, “‘Gibeah 
of Judah” (Josh 15 20.57); ‘“Gibeah of Benjamin” 
or “Saul” (Jgs 19 12-16, etc); “Gibeah of Phine- 
has” (Josh 24 33m), ete (see GrszaH). Many 
such hills were used for idolatrous rites (1 K 14 23; 
2K 17 10; Jer 2 20, etc). ; : 

(2) WO, har, frequently tr4 in AV “hill,” is in RV 
usually tr? “mountain” (cf Gen 7 19; Josh 15 9; 
18 15f, and many other references), or ‘‘hill- 
country.” Thus we have the “hill-country of the 
Amorites” (Dt 1 7.19.20); the “hill-country of 
Gilead” (Dt 3 12); the “hill-country of Ephraim” 
(Josh 17 15.16.18; 19 50; 20 7, etc); the “‘hill- 
country of Judah”? (Josh 11 21; 20 7; 21 11; 2 
Ch 27/4, etc; and (4 épew#, hé oreiné] Lk 1 39.65); 
the “hill-country of Naphtali” (Josh 20 7). For 
geographical descriptions scc PALESTINE, Country; 
pura; JupAg, ete. 

(3) DBY, ‘ophel, is tr? by “hill” in 2 K 6 24; 
Isa 32 14; Mic 4 8, but may possibly mean 


“tower” or “fort.” In other passages the word 
occurs with the art. as a place-name. See OPHEL. 
. W. G. MastermMan 

HILL, MOUNT, MOUNTAIN: 

(1) The commonest word is WW, har (also 
“1, hardr, and VW, herer), which is rendered 
“hill,” “mount,” or “mountain.” It 
occurs several hundreds of times. 

In a numher of places RV changes “‘hill’’ to “*moun- 
tain," eg. Gen 7°19, mountains covered by flood; Ex 
24 4, Horeb; Josh 18 14, mountain hefore Beth-horon: 
Jgs 16 3, mountain before Hebron; Ps 95 4, ‘The 
heights of the mountains are his also"; 121 i, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the mountains.’ ‘ Hill’ remains 
in Dt 11 11, “land of hilis and valleys"; 1 K 20 23, 
“god of the hills’: Ps 2 6, ‘‘my holy hill of Zion”; 
98 8, ‘hills sing for joy.’ ‘‘Mount’ is changed to 
“hill-country" in Dt 1 7, “hill-country of the Amor- 
ites"; Jgs 12 15, ‘“‘hill-country of the Amalekites’’; 
Dt 3 12, “hill-country of- Gilead"; but Gen 31 21, 
‘mountain of Gilead'’; and Jgs 7 3, ‘‘ Mount Gilead." 
“Hill” or “hills” is changed to ‘hill-country”’ in Dt 
17; Josh 9 1; 10 40; 11 16; 17 16; 2111. In Dtl 
41.43, ARV changes “hill” to '‘hill-country,”’ while ERV 
has ‘‘mountain."’ The reasons for these differences of 
treatment are not in all cases apparent. 


(2) The Gr 8pos, dros, is perhaps etymologically 
akin to “Wi, har. Tt occurs often in the NT, and is 
usually tr? “mount” or “mountain.” In three 
places (Mt 6 14; Lk 4 29; 9 37) AV has hill, 
which RV retains, except in Lk 9 37, “when they 
were come down from the mountain”’ (of the trans- 
figuration). The derivative épevés, oreinds, “hill 
country,” occurs in Lk 1 39.65. 

(3) The common Heb word for “hill” is “933, 
gibh‘ah=Gibeah (Jgs 19.12); cf Geba, 923, gebha‘ 
(1 $ 18 8); Gibeon, JIRA, gib‘én (Josh 9 3); 
from root 334, gabha', ‘to be high’; cf Arab. Bae) 4 
kubbeh, ‘‘dome”’; Lat caput; xepady}, kephalé. 

(4)In 18911, AV has “hill” for M23, 
ma‘dleh, root mby , ?alah, “to ascend”; cf Arab. 


Pad 


Ue, ‘ala’, “to be high,” and As, “ali, “high.” 


Here and elsewhere RV has “‘ascent.”’ 
(5) EV has “hill” in Isa 6 1 for TIP, keren, 


= 


1. Names 


a 
“horn”; ef Arab. wy karn, “horn,” which is 


also used for a mountain peak. 
(6) 0, fdr, is trd “mountain” in Dnl 2 35.45, 


3 
but RVm “rock” in Dni 2 35. The Arab. yr. 
tar, “mountain,” is esp. used with Sinai, Aves 


meen ) lo, jebel tar sind’. 


(7) S82, mugcdbh (Isa 29 3), is tré in AV 
“mount,” in ERV “fort,” in ARV ‘“‘posted troops”; 
cf AB, magcabh, “garrison” (1 S 14 1, etc), from 


root AX} 


=—T? 


“to set.” 

(8) b$D, sollah, from 590, salal, “‘to raise,” 
isin AV and ERV “mount,” AVm “engine of shot,” 
ARV ‘‘mound” (Jer 32 24; 33 4; Ezk 42; 17 
17; 21 22; 26 8; Dnl 11 15). 

The mountains and hills of Pal are the features 
of the country, and were much in the thoughts of 

; the Bib. writers. Their general aspect 

2. Figura- is that of vast expanses of rock. As 
tive and compared with better-watered regions 
Descriptive of the earth, the verdure is sparse and 
incidental. Snow remains through- 

out the year on Hermon and the two highest peaks 
of Lebanon, although in the summer it is in great 
isolated drifts which are not usually visible from 
below. In Pal proper, there are no snow moun- 


nacabh, ‘‘to set’’; cf Arab. es , nagab, 
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tains. Most of the valleys are dry wadies, aud the 
roads often follow these wadies, which are to the 
traveler veritable ovens. It is when he reaches 
a commanding height and sees the peaks and ridges 
stretching away one after the other, with perhaps, 
through some opening to the W., a gleam of the sea 
like molten metal, that he thinks of the vastness 
and enduring strength of the mountains. At sun- 
set the rosy lights are succeeded by the cool purple 
shadows that gradually fade into cold gray, and the 
traveler is glad of the shelter of his tent. The stars 
come out, and there is no sound outside the camp 
except perhaps the cries of jackals or the barking 
of some goat-herd’s dog. These mountains are 
apt to repel the casual traveler by their bareness. 
They have no great forests on their slopes. Steep 
and rugged peaks like those of the Alps are entirely 
absent. There are no snow peaks or glaciers. 
There are, it is true, cliffs and crags, but the general 
outlines are not striking. Nevertheless, these 
mountains and hills have a great charm for those 
who have come to know them. To the Bib. writers 
they are symbols of eternity (Gen 49 26; Dt 33 
15; Job 16 7; Hab 3 6). They are strong and 
stedfast, but they too are the creation of God, and 
they manifest. His power (Ps 18 7; 97.5; Isa 40 
12; 4115; 5410; Jer 4 24; Nah 15; Hab 3 
6). The hills were places of heathen sacrifice (Dt 
122; 1K 117; 2K 164; 17 10; Ezk 6 13; 
Hos 4 13), and also of sacrifice to Jeh (Gen 22 2; 
31 54; Josh 8 30). Zion is the hill of the Lord 
(Ps 2 6; 185 21; Isa 8 18; Joel 3 21; Mic 4 2). 


Many proper names are associated with the moun- 
tains and hills: as Abarim, Amalekites, Ammah, Amorites, 


Ararat, Baalah, Baal-hermon, Bashan, 
8. Par- Beth-el, Bether, Carmel, Chesalon, Ebal, 
ticular Ephraim, Ephron, Esau, Gaash, Gareb, 
CAE: Geba, Gerizim, Gibeah, Gibeon, Gilboa, 
Mountains Gilead, Hachilah, Halak, Hebron, Heres, 


Hermon, Hor, Horeb, Jearim, Judah, 
Lebanon, Mizar, Moreh, Moriah, Naphtali, Neho, Olives, 
Olivet, Paran, Perazim, Pisgah, Samaria, Seir, Senir, 
Sephar, Shepher, Sinai. Sion, Sirion, Tahor, Zalmon, 
Zemaraim, Zion. See also ‘mountain of the east’ (Gen 
0 30); ‘‘mountains of the leopards” (Cant 4 8); “rocks 
ild goats" (1 S 24 2); ‘hill of the foreskins"’ 
(Gibeah-haaraloth) (Josh 5 3); ‘‘mountains of brass 
(Zee 6 1); ‘hill of God" (Gibeah of God) (1.8 10 5); 
“hill of Jeh'’ (Ps 24 3); ‘‘mount of congre enone ste 
14 13); see also Mt 4 8; 5 1; 14 23; 15 29; 17 1; 


28 16; Lk 8 32; Gal 4 25. 
ALFRED Ety Day 
HILLEL, hil’el (O57, hillal, “he greatly praised”; 
LXX '’EAAAA, Ellél): An inhabitant of Pirathon in 
the hill country of Ephraim, and father of Abdon, 
one of the judges of Israel (Jgs 12 13.15). 


HIN, hin (7°, Ain): A liquid measure containing 
12 logs, equal to about 8 quarts. See WurcuTs 
AND MEASURES. 


_HIND, hind. See Due. 


HIND OF THE MORNING, THE: The tr of 
Aijeleth hash-Shahar (‘ayyeleth ha-shahar) in the 
title of Ps 22, probably the name of some well- 
known song to which the ps was intended to be 
sung, which possibly had reference to the early 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and 
food, or to the flight of the hind from the hunters 
in early dawn; or “morning” may symbolize the 
deliverance from persecution and sorrow. 

“The first rays of the morning sun, by which it an- 
nounces its appearance before being itself visible, are 
compared to the fork-like antlers of a stag; and this 
appearance is called, Ps 22 title, ‘The hind of the morn- 
ing,’ because those antler rays preceded the red of dawn, 
which again forms the transition to sunrise" (Delitzsch, 
Iris, 107). 

According to Hengstenberg, the words indicate 
the subject-matter of the poem, the character, 
sufferings, and triumph of the person who is set 
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before us. Sec Psatms. For an interesting Mes- 
sianic interpretation see Hood, Christmas Evans, 
the Preacher of Wild Waies, 92 ff. M.O. Evans 


HINGE, hinj (M5, pdth): Hinges of Jewish 
sacred buildings in Scripture are mentioned only in 
connection with Solomon’s temple. Here those for 
the doors, both of the oracle and of the outer temple, 
are said to have been of 
gold (I K 7 50). By this 
is probably to be under- 
stood that the pivots upon 
which the doors swung, 
and which turned in the 
sockets of the threshold 
and the lintel, were cased 
in gold. The proverb, 
‘As the door turneth upon 
its hinges, so doth the 
sluggard upon his bed” 
(Prov 26 14), describes the 
ancient mode of ingress 
and egress into important 
edifices. In the British 
Museum are many exam- 
ples of stone sockets taken 
from Bab and Assyr pal- 
aces and temples, engraved 
with the name and titles of the royal builder; while 
in the Hauran doors of a single slab of stone with 
stone pivots are still found in situ. Hinges, as we 
understand the word, were unknown in the ancient 
world. See Houss II, 1. 


Ancient Egyptian Hinges. 


1, 2, 4. Bronze pivot hinges; 3. Ba- 
salt pivot for hinges.—Brit. Mus. 


W. SHaw Ca.pecorr 
HINNOM, hin’om, VALLEY OF (0379 73, gé 
hinném, Josh 16 8; 18 16; “valley of the son of 
Hinnom”’ [037 ja 74, gé bhen hinndm), Josh 16 8; 
18 16; 2 Ch 283; 336; Jer 7 31f; 19 2.6; 
32 35; “valley of the children [sons] of Hinnom”’ 
[OSM "2A "A, gé bheng hinndm], 2 K 23 10; or simply 
“the valley,” lit. the “hollow” or “ravine” [N°30, 
ha-gay’], 2 Ch 26 9; Neh 2 13.15; 3 18; Jer 31 
40 and, perhaps also, Jer 2 23 [the above refer- 
ences are in the Heb text; there are some variations 
in the LXX]): The meaning of ‘‘Hinnom”’ is un- 
known; the expressions ben Hinnom and bené 
Hinnom would suggest that it is a proper name; in 
Jer 7 32; 19 6 it is altered by the prophet to 
‘valley of slaughter,’’ and therefore some have 
thought the original name must have had a pleasing 
meaning. 
It was near the walls of Jerus, “by the entry of the 
gate Harsith’’ (Jer 19 2); the Valley Gate opened 
into it (Neh 213; 313). The 
1. Bible boundary between Judah and Benja- 
References min ran along it (Josh 15 8; 18 16). 
and History It was the scene of idolatrous practices 
in the days of Ahaz (2 Ch 28 3) andof 
Manasseh, who “made his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom”’ (2 Ch 
33 6), but Josiah in the course of his reforms ‘“de- 
filed Topheth, which is in the valley of the children 
[m “son’’] of Hinnom, that no man might make his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Mo- 
lech” (2 K 23 10). It was on account of these 
evil practices that Jeremiah (7 32; 19 6) announced 
the change of name. Into this valley dead bodies 
were probably cast to be consumed by the dogs, as 
is done in the Wddy er-Rabdabi today, and fires were 
here kept burning to consume the rubbish of the 
city. Such associations led to the Ge-Hinnom 
(NT “‘Gehenna’’) becoming the “type of Hell” 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, i, 405). See GEHENNA. 
The Valley of Hinnom has been located by differ- 
ent writcrs in each of the three great valleys of 
Jerus. In favor of the eastern or Kidron valley 


Hinnom 
Hittites 
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we have the facts that, Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom) place “Gehennom’ under the eastern wall 
: of Jerus and the Moslem geographical 

2. Situation writers, Mukaddasi and NAsir-i-khus- 
tan, call the Kidron valley Wddy 

Jahamum. The Jewish writer Kimchi also identifies 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat (i.e. the Kidron) with 
Hinnom. These ideas are probably due to the 


Z. 2 “ Sa 


Gehenna and Akeldama. 


identification of the eastern valley, on account of its 
propinquity to the Temple, as the scene of the last 
judgment—the “Valley of Jehoshaphat?’ of Joel 
3 2—and the consequent transference there of the 
scene of the punishment of the wicked, Gehenna, 
after the ancient geographical position of the Valley 
of Hinnom, had long been lost. In selecting sacred 
sites, from the 4th Christian cent. onward, no 
critical topographical acumen has been displayed 
until quite modern times. There are three amply 
sufficient arguments against this view: (1) the 
Kidron valley is always called a nahal and not a 
gay’ (see Kivron); (2) the “Gate of the Gai” 
clearly did not lie to the E. of the city; (3) En-rogel, 
which lay at the beginning of the Valley of Hinnom 
and to its E. (Josh 15 8; 18 16) cannot be the 
‘Virgin’s fount,’ the ancient Gihon (2 S 17 17). 
See GIHON. 

Several distinguished modern writers have sought 
to identify the Tyropceon Valley (el Wad) with 
Hinnom, but as the Tyropceon was incorporated 
within the city walls before the days of Manasseh 
(see JERUSALEM), it is practically impossible that 
it could have been the scene of the sacrifice of 
children—a ritual which must have occurred be- 
yond the city’s limits (2 K 23 10, ete). 

The clearest geographical fact is found in Josh 
15 8; 18 16, where we find that the boundary of 

Judah and Benjamin passed from 
3. WAdy er- En-rogel ‘‘by the valley of the son of 
Rababi Hinnom’’; if the modern Bir Eyydb is 

En-rogel, as is certainly most probable, 
then the Wddy er-Rabébi, known traditionally as 
Hinnom, is correctly so called. It is possible that, 
the name extended to the wide open land formed 
by the junction of the three valleys; indeed, some 
would place Tophet at this spot, but there is no 
need to extend the name beyond the actual gorge. 
The Wédy er-Rababi commences in a shallow, open 
valley due W. of the Jaffa Gate, in the center of 
which lies the Birkeé Mamilla; near the Jaffa Gate 
it turns S. for about 3 of a mile, its course being 
dammed here to form a large pool, the Birket es 
Sulian. Below this it gradually curves to the E. 
and rapidly descends between sides of bare rocky 
scarps, much steeper in ancient _times. A little 
before the valley joins the wide Kidron valley lies 
the traditional site of AKELDAMA (q.v.). 

E. W. G. Masrerman 


HIP (pw, shdk, “leg,” “limb,” “hip,” ‘‘shoul- 
der’): Samson smote the Philis “hip and thigh” 
(Heb “leg upon thigh’”’), which was indicative of ‘“‘a 
great slaughter” (Jgs 15 8), the bodies being hewed, 
in pieces with such violence that they lay in bloody 
confusion, their limbs piled up on one another in 
great heaps. See also SINEW. 


HIPPOPOTAMDS, hip-d-pot’a-mus (Job 41 1m). 
See BEHEMOTH. 


HIRAH, hi'ra (1, hirah; LXX Elpds, Hirds): 
A native of Adullam, and a “friend” of Judah 
(Gen 38 1.12). The LXX and the Vulg both 
describe him as Judah’s “shepherd.” 


HIRAM, hiram (7%, hiram; LXX Xipdp, 
Chirdm, but Xapép, Cheirdm, in 2S 6 11; 1 Ch 
14 1): There is some confusion regarding the form 
of this name. In the books of S and K the pre- 
vailing form is ‘Hiram’ (O°, hirém); but in 
1K 5 10.18m (Heb 24.32); 740m ‘“Hirom” 
(OT, hirém) is found. In Ch the form of the 
word is uniformly ‘“Huram’”’ (O77, haradm). 

(1) A king of Tyre who lived on most friendly 
terms with both David and Solomon. After David 
had taken the stronghold of Zion, Hiram sent 
messengers and workmen and materials to build 
a palace for him at Jerus (2 8 6 11; 1 Ch 14 1). 
Solomon, on his accession to the throne, made a 
league with Hiram, in consequence of which Hiram 
furnished the new king of Israel with skilled work- 
men and with cedar trees and fir trees and algum 
trees from Lebanon for the building of the Temple. 
In return Solomon gave annually to Hiram large 
quantities of wheat and oil (1 K 6 1 [Heb 15] ff; 
2 Ch 2 3 [Heb 2] ff). “At the end of twenty years, 
wherein Solomon had built the two houses, the 
house of Jeh and the king’s house,” Solomon made 
a present to Hiram of twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee. Hiram was not at all pleased with these 
cities and contemptuously called them ‘‘Cabul.” 
His displeasure, however, with this gift, does not 
seem to- have disturbed the amicable relations that 
had hitherto existed between the two kings, for 
subsequently Hiram sent to the king of Israel 120 
talents of gold (1 K 9 10-14). Hiram and Solo- 
mon maintained merchant vessels on the Medi- 
terranean and shared mutually in a profitable trade 
with foreign ports (1 K 10 22). Hiram’s servants, 
“shipmen that had knowledge of the sea,’”’ taught 
the sailors of Solomon the route from Ezion-geber 
and Eloth to Ophir, whence large stores of gold were 
brought to King Solomon (1 K 9 26; 2 Ch 8 171). 

Jos (CAp, I, 17, 18) informs us, on the authority 
of the historians Dius and Menander, that Hiram 
was the son of Abibal, that he had a prosperous 
reign of 34 years, and died at the age of 53. He’ 
tells us on the same authority that Hiram and 
Solomon sent problems to each other to solve; that 
Hiram could not solve those sent him by Solomon, 
whereupon he paid to Solomon a large sum of money, 
as had at first been agreed upon. Finally, Abde- 
mon, a man of Tyre, did solve the problems, and 
proposed others which Solomon was unable to ex- 

lain; consequently Solomon was obliged to pay 

ack to Hiram a vast sum of money. Jos further 
states (Ant, VIII, ii, 8) that the correspondence 
carried on between Solomon and Hiram in regard 
to the building of the Temple was preserved, not 
only in the records of the Jews, but also in the publie 
records of Tyre. It is also related by Phoenician 
historians that Hiram gave his daughter to Solomon 
in marriage. 

(2) The name of a skilful worker in brass and 
other substances, whom Solomon secured from 
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Hiram king of Tyre to do work on the Temple. 
His father was a brass-worker of Tyre, and his 
mother was a woman of the tribe of Naphtali (1 K 
7 14), “a woman of the daughters of Dan’’ (2 Ch 
2 14 [Heb 13]; 1 K 7 13 ff; 2 Ch 2 13f [Heb 
12.13)). Jesse L. Corron 
HIRCANUS, hér-ka’nuz. See Hrrcanus. 


HIRE, hir: Two entirely different words are tré 
“hire” in the OT: . 

(1) The most frequent one is "2W, sakhdr, vb. 
“20 , sdkhar, and verbal adj. W2W, sakhir. (a) As 
a vb. it means “to hire’’ for a wage, either money 
or something else; in this sense it is used with regard 
to ordinary laborers (1S 2 5; 2 Ch 24 12), or 
mercenary soldiers (25 10 6; 2K 76; 1 Ch 19 
6; 2 Ch 26 6), or a goldsmith (Isa 46 6), or a 
band of loose followers (Jgs 9 4), or a false priest 
(Jgs 18 4), or Balaam (Dt 23 4; Neh 13 2), or 
hostile counsellors (Ezr 4 5), or false prophets (Neh 
6 12f), As a verbal adj. it refers to things (Ex 
22 15; Isa 7 20) or men (Lev 19 13; Jer 46 21). 
(b) As anoun it denotes the wage in money, or some- 
thing else, paid to workmen for their services (Gen 
30 32f; 318; Dt 24 15; 1K 5 6; Zec 8 10), 
or the rent or hire paid for a thing (Ex 22 15), or 
a work-beast (Zec 8 10). In Gen 80 16 Leah hires 
from Rachel the privilege of having Jacob with her 
again, and her conception and the subsequent birth 
of a son, she calls her Aire or wage from the Lord 
for the gift of her slave girl to Jacob as a concubine 
(Gen 30 18). 

(2) The other word tr‘ hire is 72N, ’ethnan, 
once J2mIN , ’ethnan. It is rather a gift (from root 
D2, ndthan, “to give’) than a wage earned by 
labor, and is used uniformly in a bad sense. It is 
the gift made to a harlot (Dt 23 18), or, reversing 
the usual custom, made by the harlot nation (Kzk 
16 31.41). It was also used metaphorically of the 
gifts made by Israelites to idols, since this was 
regarded as spiritual harlotry (Isa 23 17f; Mic 
1 7; cf also Hos 8 9 f). 

In the Eng. NT the word occurs once as a vb. 
and 3 t as a noun as the tr of muodds, misthés, and 
its verbal form. In Mt 20 1.8 and Jas 6 4 it 
refers to the hiring of ordinary field laborers for a 
daily wage. In Lk 10 7 it signifies the stipend 
which is due the laborer in the spiritual work of the 
kingdom of God. It is a wage, earned by toil, as 
that of other laborers. The word is very significant 
here and absolutely negatives the idea, all too 
prevalent, that money received by the spiritual toiler 
isa gift. Itisrather a wage, the reward of real toil. 

Wiiiam Joszpa McGLotauin 

HIRELING, hir'ling (W>2W, sakhir): Occurs 
only 6 t in the OT, and uniformly means a laborer 
for a wage. In Job 7 1f there is reference to the 
hireling’s anxiety for the close of the day. In Isa 
16 14 and 21 16 the length of the years of a hireling 
is referred to, probably because of the accuracy 
with which they were determined by the employer 
and the employee. Malachi (3 5) speaks of the 
oppression of the hireling in his wages, probably by 
the smallness of the wage or by in some way de- 
frauding him of part of it. 

In the NT the word “hireling”’ (uo Owrds, misthotds) 
occurs only in Jn 10 12f, where his neglect of the 
sheep is contrasted unfavorably with the care and 
courage of the shepherd who owns the sheep, who 
leads them to pasture and lays down his life for their 
protection from danger and death. 

Wiutam Joserpa McGuortauin 

HIS, hiz: Used often in AV with reference to a 
neuter or inanimate thing, or to a lower animal 
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(Gen 1 11, “after his kind’; Lev 1 16, “pluck 
away his crop’”’ } Acts 12 10, “of his own accord’’; 
1 Cor 15 38, “his own body’’), etc. RV substi- 
tutes “its.” 


HISS, his (PW, sharak): “To hiss’’ has two appli- 
cations: (1) to call, (2) to express contempt or 
scorn. 

(1) Itis the tr of sharak, a mimetic word meaning 
to hiss or whistle, to call (bees, etc), (a) Isa 5 26, 
“T will hiss unto them from the ends of the earth,” 
RV “hiss for them [m “him’’] from the end of the 
earth’; 7 18, “Jeh will hiss for the fly that is in the 
uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee 
that is in the land of Assyria’; viz. Egyptians whose 
land was noted for flies (18 1) and Assyrians whose 
country was preéminently one of bees. Danger- 
ous enemies are compared to bees in Dt 1 44; 
Ps 118 12 (Skinner’s Isaiah): Zec 10 8, “I will hiss 
for them, and gather them’’ (His own people, who 
will come at His call). 

(2) More often, to hiss is to express contempt or 
derision (1 K 9 8; Job 27 23; Jer 19 8, etc). 
In this sense we have also frequently a hissing (2 
Ch 29 8; Jer 19 8; 26 9.18; 29 18; 51 37; Mic 
6 16, sh*rékah); Jer 18 16, sh*rikdth or sh*rikoth; 
Ecclus 22 1, ‘Every one will hiss him [the slothful 
man] out in his disgrace’’ (eksurissd, ‘“‘to hiss out’); 
Wisd 17 9, “hissing of serpents’’ (surigmdés). 

W. L. WaLKER 

HITHERTO, hith’ér-to6 (to this): Used of both 
place and time. It is the tr of various words and 
phrases: 

(1) Of place, ‘adh hdélam (2 § 7 18, “Thou hast 
brought me hitherto,’ RV “thus far’; 1 Ch 17 16; 
perhaps 1 S 7 12, ‘adh hénnah, “Hitherto hath Jeh 
helped us” [in connection with the setting up of the 
stone Ebenezer]) belongs to this head; hénnah is 
properly an adv. of place; it might always be ren- 
dered ‘thus far.” 

(2) Of time, ‘adh koh, “unto this” (Ex 7 16, 
“Hitherto thou hast not hearkened”; Josh 17 14, 
“Hitherto Jeh hath blessed me’); méaz, “from 
then” (28 16 34, RV “in time past’); hal’ah, 
“beyond,” etc (Isa 18 7, “terrible from their be- 
ginning hitherto,’’ RV ‘‘onward’’); ‘adh kah, Aram. 
(Dnl 7 28, RV “here,’’ m “hitherto’’); ‘adh hén- 
nah, “unto here” (Jgs 16 138; 181 16; Ps 71 17, 
etc); dchri tou detro (Rom 1 13, ‘was let [RV 
“hindered’’] hitherto’’); héds drti, “until now’ (Jn 
6 17, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
RV “even until now,” that is, “on the Sabbath as 
well as on other days, and I do as He does”’; 16 24, 
“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, 
and ye'shall receive,” that is “up till now’; “now 
ask in my name and ye shall receive’); mipé, “not 
yet”’ (1 Cor 3 2, “Hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it,” RV ‘not yet’). W. L. Waker 


HITTITES, hit’its (0 WA, DUAN, bend beth, 
hittim; Xerrato., Chetiatoi): One of the seven 
nations conquered by Israel in Pal. 


I. OT Notices 
I. Enumeration of Races 
2. Individuais 
3. Later Mention 
II. History 
Sources 
. Chronology. : 
Egyptian Invasions: XVIIIth Dynasty 
“The Great King” 
Egyptian Invasions: XIXth Dynasty 
. Declension of Power: Aryan Invasion 
Second Aryan Invasion 
. Assyrian Invasions 
. Invasion by Assur-nasir-pal 
10. Invasions by Shalmaneser II and Rimmon- 
nirari ITI 
11. Revolts and Invasions 
12. Break-up of Hittite Power 
13. Mongols in Syrla 
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WII. Lanevacs 
- Mongol Race 
. Hittite and Egyptian Monuments 
. Hair and Beard 
. Hittite Dress : 
. Hittite Names 
. Vocabulary of Pterium Epistles 
- Tell el-Amarna Tablet 
IV. Reuicion 
1. Polytheism: Names of Deities 
2. Religious Symbolism 
V. Script 
1. Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic 
2. Description of Signs 
3. Interpretation of Monuments 
LITERATURE 
I. OT Notices.—The “sons of Heth’’ are noticed 
12 t and the Hittites 48 t in the OT. In 21 cases 
the name occurs in the enumeration 
1. Enumer- of races, in Syria and Canaan, which are 
ation of said (Gen 10 6f) to have been akin 
Races to the early inhabitants of Chaldaea 
: and Babylon. From at least 2000 
BC this population is known, from monumental 
records, to have been partly Sem and partly Mon- 
golic; and the same mixed race is represented by the 
Hittite records recently discovered in Cappadocia and 
Pontus. Thus while the Canaanites (“lowlanders’’), 
Amorites (probably “highlanders’’), Hivites (‘‘tribes- 
men”’) and Perizzites (“‘rusties’’) bear Sem titles, the 
Hittites, Jebusites and Girgashites appear to have 
non-Sem names. Ezekiel (16 3.45) speaks of the 
Jebusites as a mixed Hittite-Amorite people. 
The names of Hittites noticed in the OT include 
several that are Sem (Ahimelech, Judith, Bashe- 
_,. math, etc), but others like Uriah and 
2. Individ- Beeri (Gen 26 34) which are probably 
uals non-Sem. Uriah appears to have mar- 
_ ., Ned a Heb wife (Bathsheba), and 
Esau in like manner married Hittite women (Gen 
26 34; 36 2). In the time of Abraham we read 
of Hittites as far S. as Hebron (Gen 23 3 ff; 27 46), 
but there is no historic improbability in this at a 
time when the same race appears (see Zon) to 
have ruled in the Nile Delta (but see Gray in Expos, 
May, 1898, 340). 
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In later times the “land of the Hittites’? (Josh 1 
4; Jgs 1 26) was in Syria and near the Euphrates 
(see TAHTIM-HopsHI); though Uriah 
(2 11) lived in Jerus, and Ahimelech 
(1 8 26 6) followed David. In the 
time of Solomon (I K 10 29), the 
“kings of the Hittites’ are mentioned with the 
“kings of Syria,’ and were still powerful a century 
later (2 K 7 6). Solomon himself married Hittite 
wives (1 K 11 1), and a few Hittites seem still to 
have been left in the S. (2 Ch 8 7), even in his time, 
if not after the captivity (Ezr 9 1; Neh 9 8). 

IL History.—The Hittites were known to the 
Assyrians as Hatli, and to the Egyptians as Kheta, 

and their history has been very fully 
1. Sources recovered from the records of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth Egyp Dynasties, 
from the Am Tab, from Assyr annals and, quite 


3. Later 
Mention 


recently, from copies of letters addressed to Bab 
rulers by the Hittite kings, discovered by Dr. H. 
Winckler in the ruins of Boghaz-keui (‘the town 
of the pass’), the ancient Pterium in Pontus, E. 
of the river Halys. The earliest known notice 
(King, Egypt and W. Asia, 250) is in the reign of 
Saamsu-ditana, the last king of the first Bab Dy- 
nasty, about 2000 BC, when the Hittites marched 
on the “land of Akkad,” or “highlands” N. of Meso- 
potamia. 
The chronology of the Hittites has been made 
clear by the notices of contemporary rulers in Baby- 
lonia, Matiene, Syria and Egypt, 
2. Chronol- found by Winckler in the Hittite 
ogy correspondence above noticed, and is 
of great importance to Bible history, 
because, taken in conjunction with the Am Tab, 
with the Kassite monuments of Nippur, with the 
Bab chronicles and contemporary chronicles of 
Babylon and Assyria, it serves to fix the dates of the 
Egyp kings of the XVIJIth and XIXth Dynasties 
which were previously uncertain by nearly a century, 
but which may now be regarded as settled within a 
few years. From the Am Tab it is known that 
Thothmes IV was contemporary with the father 
of Adad-nirari of. Assyria (Berlin no. 30), and 
Amenophis IV with Buma-burias of Babylon 
(Brit. Mus. no. 2); while a letter from Hattu-sil, 
the Hittite contemporary of Rameses I], was 
addressed to Kadashman-lurgu of Babylon on the 
occasion of his accession. These notices serve to 
show that the approximate dates given by Brugsch 
for the Pharaohs are more correct than those pro- 
posed by Mahler; and the following table will be 
useful for the understanding of the history—Thoth- 
mes III being known to have reigned 54 years, 
Amenophis ITI at least 36 years, and Rameses II, 
66 yearsor more. The approximate dates appear to 
be thus fixed. 
The Hyksos race having been expelled from the 
Delta by Aahmes, the founder of the XVIIIth 
(Theban) Dynasty, after 1700 BC, 
3. Egyptian the great trade route through Pal and 


Invasions: Syria waslater conquered by Thothmes 
XVIIIth I, who set up a monument on the W. 
Dynasty bank ofthe Euphrates. The conquests 


of Aahmes were maintained by his suc- 

cessors Amenophis I and Thothmes I and II; but 
when Thothmes III attained his majority (about 
1580 BC), a great league of Syrian tribes and of 
Canaanites, from Sharuhen near Gaza and “from 
the water of Egypt, as far as the land of Naharain” 
(Aram-naharaim), opposed this Pharaoh in his 22d 
‘aay being led by the king of Kadesh—probably 
adesh on the Orontes (now Kedes, N. of Riblah)— 
but they were defeated near Megiddo in Central 
Pal; and in successive campaigns down to his 31st 
year, Thothmes III reconquered the Pal plains, and 
all Syria to Carchemish on the Euphrates. In his 
29th year, after the conquest of Tuneb (now Tennib, 
W.of Arpad), he mentions the tribute of the Hit- 
tites including ‘304 Ibs in 8 rings of silver, a great 
piece of white precious stone, and zagu wood.” 
‘They were, however, still powerful, and further wars 
in Syria were waged by Amenophis II, while Thoth- 
mes IV also speaks of his first “campaign against 
the land of the Khbeta.’’ Adad-nirari I wrote to 
Egypt to say that Thothmes IV had established 
his father (Bel-tiglat-Assur) as ruler of the land of 
Marhasse (probably Mer’ash in the extreme N. of 
Syria), and to ask aid against the “king of the land 
of the Hittites.’ Against the increasing power of 
this race Thothmes IV and his son Amenophis III 
strengthened themselves by marriage alliances with 
the Kassite kings of Babylon, and with the cognate 
rulers of Matiene, E. of the Hittite lands of Syria, 
and Cappadocia. Dusratta of Matiene, whose sister 
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Gilukhepa was married by Amenophis III in his 
10th year, wrote subsequently to this Pharaoh to 
announce his own accession (Am Tab, Brit. Mus. 
no. 9) and his defeat of the Hittites, sending a two- 
horse chariot and a young man and young woman 
as “spoils of the land of the Hittites.’ 
About this time (1480 BC) arose a great Hittite 
ruler bearing the strange name Subbiliuliuma, 
similar to that of Sapalulmi, chief of 
4, “The the Hattinai, in North Syria, men- 
Great King” tioned by Shalmaneser II in the 9th 
cent. BC. He seems to have ruled at 
Pterium, and calls himself ‘the great king, the noble 
king of the Hatti.”’ He allied himself against 
Dusratta with Artatama, king of the Harri or North 
Syrians. The Syrian Hittites in Marhassi, N. of 
the land of the Amorites, were led shortly after by 
Edugamma of Kinza (probably Kittiz, N. of Arpad) 
in alliance with Aziru the Amorite, on a great raid 
into Phoenicia and to Bashan, S. of Damascus. 
Thus it appears that the Amorites had only reached 
this region shortly before the Heb conquest of 


The XVIIIth Dynasty was succeeded, about 
1400 BC, or a little later, by the XIXth, and 
Rameses I appears to have been the 

5. Egyptian Pharaoh who made the treaty which 
Invasions: Mursilis, brother of Arandas, con- 
XIXth tracted with Egypt. But on the 
Dynasty accession of Seti I, son of Rameses I, 
the Syrian tribes prepared to “make 

a stand in the country of the Harri’ against the 
Egyp resolution to recover the suzerainty ofs their 
country. Seti I claims to have conquered ‘‘Kadesh 
(on the Orontes) in the Land of the Amorites,’’ and 
it is known that Mutallis, the eldest son of Mur- 
silis, fought against Egypt. According to his 
younger brother Hattusil, he was a tyrant, who 
was finally driven out by his subjects and died before 
the accession of Kadashman-Turgu (about 1355 BC) 
in Babylon. Hattusil, the contemporary of Rameses 
II, then seized the throne as ‘‘great king of the 
Hittites’ and “king of Kus’ (“Cush,”’ Gen 2 13), 
a term which in the Akkadian language meant, “the 
West.” In his 2d year Rameses II advanced, 
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Babylon Assyria Egypt 
1529 BC, Ussi ce 1520 BC, Bel-tiglat-Assur e 1520 BC, Thothmes IV 
1521 ‘‘ Adumetas 
©1510 ‘* Tazzigurumas 
e 1500 ‘* Agukakrime ¢ 1500 Rimmon-nirari I 
¢ 1490 ‘* Kadashman-Aku ec 1490 Amenophis IIT 
ec 1480 ‘* Kadashman-indas ec 1480 “ Assur-Bel-nisisu 
© 1475 ** Kuri-galzul e 1454 ‘' Amenophis IV 
ec 1440 ‘* Burna-burias ec 1450 ‘* Buzur-Assur ce 1480 ‘* Horus 
ec 1400 ‘* Kadashman-urutas c 1430 ‘ Assur-uballidh e 1400 ‘* Rameses I 
e€ 13895 ‘* Kuri-galzu IT ec 1390 ‘* Bel-nirari I 
¢ 1355 ‘' Nazimarutas ce 1360 ‘ Arik-dén-ilu ec 1360 ‘ Setil 
e 1335 ‘* Kadashman-Turgu e 1340 ‘* Adad-nirari II ¢ 1337 ‘* Rameses II 
ec 1320 Kadashman-burias e 1320 ‘* Shalmaneser I 
c 1300 Kadashman-Enlil ©1300 ‘“ Tukulti-Ninip 
e© 1285 ‘ Sagarakti-burias 
e 1270 ‘* Rimmon-nadin-akhi e© 1265 ‘* Bél-kudur-usur ec 1270 ‘* Merenptah 
e 1240 ‘* Rimmon-sum-nasir ©1235 ‘* Adar-bal-asar e 12385 “ Seti IT 
e 1210 Zagaga-sum-edin c 1200 ‘ Assur-dan 
1176 Marduk-bal-edin ©1175 “* Mutakkil-Nusku ec 1200 ‘** Rameses III 
Bashan. Amenophis III repelled them in Phoeni- | after the capture of Ashkelon, as far as Beirft, and 


cia, and Subbiliuliuma descended on Kinza, having 
made a treaty with Egypt, and captured Edugamma 
and his father Suttatarra. He also conquered the 
land of Ikata which apparently lay E. of the Eu- 
hrates and S. of Carchemish. Some 30 years 
ater in the reign of Amenophis IV, Dusratta of 
Matiene was murdered, and _ his kingdom was 
attacked by the Assyrians; but Subbiliuliuma, 
though not a friend of Dusratta with whom he 
disputed the suzerainty of North Syria, sent aid 
to Dusratta’s son Mattipiza, whom he set on his 
throne, giving him his own daughter as a wife. A 
little later (about 1440 BC) Aziru the Amorite, who 
had been subject to Amenophis III, submitted to 
this same great Hittite ruler, and was soon able to 
conquer the whole of Phoenicia down to Tyre. All 
the Egyp conquests were thus lost in the latter part 
of the reign of Amenophis III, and in that of Ameno- 
phis IV. Only Gaza seems to have been retained, 
and Burna-burias of Babylon, writing to Amenophis 
IV, speaks of the Canaanite rebellion as beginning 
in the time of his father Kuri-galzu I (Am Tab, 
Brit. Mus. no. 2), and of subsequent risings in his 
own time (Berlin ne. 7) which interrupted communi- 
cation with Egypt. Assur-yuballidh of Assyria 
(Berlin no. 9), writing to the same Pharach, states 
also that the relations with Assyria, which dated 
back even to the time of Assur-nadin-akhi (about 
1550 BC), had ceased. About this earlier period 
Thothmes III records that he received presents from 
Assyria. The ruin of Egypt thus left the Hittites 
independent, in North Syria, about the time when 
—according to OT chronology—Pal was conquered 
by Joshua. They probably acknowledged Arandas, 
the successor of Subbiliuliuma, as their suzerain. 


in his 5th year he advanced on Kadesh where he 
was opposed by a league of the natives of ‘the land 
of the Kheta, the land of Naharain, and of all the 
Kati’ (or inhabitants of Cilicia), among which con- 
federates the “prince of Aleppo’ is specially noticed. 
The famous poem of Pentaur gives an exaggerated 
account of the victory won by Rameses II at 
Kadesh, over the allies, who included the people 
of Carchemish and of many other unknown places; 
for it admits that the Egyp advance was not con- 
tinued, and that peace was concluded. A second 
war occurred later (when the sons of Rameses I[ 
were old enough to take part), and a battle was 
then fought at Tuneb (Tennib) far N. of Kadesh, 

robably about 13816 BC. The celebrated treaty 
Beuween Rameses IT and Hattusil was then made, in 
the 21st year of the first named. It was engraved 
on a silver tablet having on the back the image of 
Set (or Sutekh), the Hittite god of heaven, and was 
brought to Egypt by Tar-Tessubas, the Hittite 
envoy. The two “great kings” treated together 
as equals, and formed a defensive and offensive 
alliance, with extradition clauses which show the 
advanced civilization of the age. In the 34th 
year of his reign, Rameses II (who was then over 
50 years of age) married a daughter of Hattusil, 
who wrote to a son of Kadashman-Turgu (probably 
Kadashman-burias) to inform this Kassite ruler of 
Babylon of the event. He states in another letter 
that he was allied by marriage to the father of 
Kadashman-Turgu, but the relations between the 
Kassite rulers and the Hittites were not very cordial, 
and complaints were made on both sides. Hattusil 
died before Rameses II, who ruled to extreme old 
age; for the latter (and his queen) wrote letters to 
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Pudukhipa, the widow of this successful Hittite 
overlord. He was succeeded by Duchalia, who 
calls himself “the great king’ ‘and the “son of 
Pudukhipa the great queen, queen of the land of 
the city of the Hatti.” 


Hittite King and Daughter. 


_ The Hittite power began now, however, to decline, 
in consequence of attacks from the W. by hostile 
Aryan invaders. In the 5th year of 


6. Declen- Seti Merenptah II, son of Rameses II, 
sion of these fair ‘“‘peoples of the North” raided 
Power: the Syrian coasts, and advanced even 
Aryan In- to Belbeis and Heliopolis in Egypt, 
vasion in alliance with the Libyans W. of 


the Delta. They were defeated, and 
Merenptah appears to have pursued them even to 
Pa-Kan’ana near Tyre. A text of his 5th year 
(found by Dr. Flinders Petrie in 1896) speaks of 
this campaign, and says that while ‘‘Israel is spoiled” 
the ‘‘Hittites are quieted’: for Merenptah appears 
to have been on good terms with them, and allowed 
corn to be sent in ships ‘‘to preserve the life of 
this people of the Hatti.”’ Dudhalia was succeeded 
by his son “Arnuanta the great king,” of whom 
a bilingual seal has been found by Dr. Winckler, 
in Hittite and cuneiform characters; but the con- 
federacy of Hittite tribes which had so long resisted 
Egypt seems to have been broken up by these 
disasters and by the increasing power of Assyria. 
A second invasion by the Aryans occurred in the 
reign of Rameses III (about 1200 BC) when “agi- 
tation seized the peoples of the North,”’ 
7. Second and “no people stood before their 
Aryan In- arms, beginning with the people of the 
vasion Hatti, of the Kati, of Carchemish and 
Aradus.” The invaders, including Da- 
nai (or early Greeks), came by land and sea to 
Egypt, but were again defeated, and Rameses ITI— 
the last of the great Pharaohs—pursued them far 
north, and is even supposed by Brugsch to have 
conquered Cyprus. Among the cities which he took 
he names Carchemish, and among his captives were 
‘the miserable king of the Hatti, a living prisoner,” 
and the ‘‘miserable king of the Amorites.”’ : 
Half a century later (1150 BC) the Assyrians 
began to invade Syria, and Assur-ris-ist reached 
Beirit; for even as early as about 1270 BC Tukulti- 
Ninip of Assyria had conquered the Kassites, and 
had set a Sem prince on their throne in Babylon. 
Early in his reign (about 1130 BC) Tiglath-pileser I 


claims to have subdued 42 kings, marching “‘to the 
fords of the Euphrates, the land of the Hatti, and 
the upper sea of the setting sun’’—or 
8. Assyrian Mediterranean. Soldiers of the Hatti 
Invasions had seized the cities of Sumasti (prob- 
ably Samosata), but the Assyr conqueror 
made his soldiers swim the Euphrates on skin bags, 
and so attacked “‘Carchemish of the land of the 
Hittites.” The Moschians in Cappadocia were ap- 
parently of Hittite race, and were ruled by 5 kings: 
for 50 years they had exacted tribute in Comma-~ 
gene (Northeastern Syria), and they were defeated, 
though placing 20,000 men in the field against 
Tiglath-pileser I. He advanced to Kumani (prob- 
ably Comana in Cappadocia), and to Arini which 
was apparently the Hittite capital called Arinas 
(now Iranes), W. of Caesarea in the same region. 
The power of the Hittites was thus broken by 
Assyria, yet they continued the struggle for more 
than 4 centuries afterward. After the 
9. Invasion defeat of Tiglath-pileser I by Marduk- 
by Assur- nadin-akhi of Babylon (1128-1111 
nasir-pal BC), there is a gap in Assyr records, 
and we next hear of the Hittites in the 
reign of Assur-nasir-pal (883-858 BC); he entered 
Commagene, and took tribute from ‘‘the son of 
Bahian of the land of the Hatti,’”’ and from ‘‘San- 
gara of Carchemish in the land of the Hatti,’’ so 
that it appears that the Hittites no longer acknowl- 
edged a single “great king.’”’ They were, however, 
still rich, judging from the spoil taken at Carche- 
mish, which included 20 talents of silver, beads, 
chains, and sword scabbards of gold, 100 talents 
of copper, 250 talents of iron, and bronze objects 
from the palace representing sacred bulls, bowls, 
cups and censers, couches, seats, thrones, dishes, 
instruments of ivory and 200 slave girls, besides 
embroidered robes of linen and of black and purple 
stuffs, gems, elephants’ tusks, chariots and horses. 
The Assyr advance continued to ‘Azz4z in North 
Syria, and to the Afrin river, in the country of the 
Hattinai who were no doubt Hittites, where similar 
spoils are noticed, with 1,000 oxen and 10,000 sheep: 
the pagutu, or “maces” which the Syrian kings used 
as scepters, and which are often represented on 
Hittite monuments, are specially mentioned in this 
record. Assur-nasir-pal reached the Mediterranean 
at Arvad, and received tribute from “kings of 
the sea coast’’ including those of Gebal, Sidon and 
Tyre. He reaped the corn of the Hittites, and from 
Mt. Amanus in North Syria he took logs of cedar, 
pine, box and cypress. 
His son Shalmaneser II (858-823 BC) also in- 
vaded Syria in his Ist year, and again mentions 
Sangara of Carchemish, with Sapalulmi 


10. Inva- of the Hattinai. In Commagene the 
sions by chief of the Gamgums bore the old 
Shalma- Hittite name Mutallis. In 856 BC 
neserJIand Shalmaneser II attacked Mer’ash and 

immon- advanced by Dabigu (now Toipuk) 
nirari III to ‘Azziz. He took from the Hat- 


tinai 3 talents of gold, 100 of silver, 
300 of copper, 1,000 bronze vases and 1,000 em- 
broidered robes. He also accepted as wives a 
daughter of Mutallis and another Syrian princess. 
Two years later 120,000 Assyrians raided the same 
region, but the southward advance was barred 
by the great Syrian league which came to the 
aid of Irhuléna, king of Hamath, who was not sub- 
dued till about 840 BC. In 836 BC the people of 
Tubal, and the Kati of Cappadocia and Cilicia, were 
again attacked. In 831 BC Qubarna, the vassal 
king of the Hattinai in Syria, was murdered by his 
subjects, and an Assyr tartanu or general was sent 
to restore order. The rebels under Sapalulmi had 
been confederated with Sangara of Carchemish. 
Adad-nirari III, grandson of Shalmaneser II, was 
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the next Assyr conqueror: in 805 BC he attacked 
‘Azziz and Arpad, but the resistance of the 
Syrians was feeble, and presents were sent from 
Tyre, Sidon, Damascus and Edom. This conqueror 
states that he subdued “the land of the Hittites, 
the land of the Amorites, to the limits of the land 
of Sidon,” as well as Damascus, Edom and Philistia. 
But the Hittites were not as yet thoroughly sub- 
dued, and often revolted. In 738 BC Tiglath- 
pileser I1 mentions among his tribu- 
11. Revolts taries a chief of the Gamgums bearing 
and In- the Hittite name Tarku-lara, with 
vasions Pisiris of Carchemish. In 702 BC 
Sennacherib passed peacefully through 
the “land of the Hatti’” on his way to Sidon: for 
in 717 BC Sargon had destroyed Carchemish, and 
had taken many of the Hittites prisoners, sending 
them away far east and replacing them by Baby- 
lonians. Two years later he in the same way took 
the Hamathites as captives to Assyria. Some of 
the Hittites may have fled to the S., for in 709 BC 
Sargon states that the king of Ashdod was deposed 
by “people of the Hatti plotting rebellion who des- 
pised his rule,’’ and who set up Azuri instead. 
The power of the Hittites was thus entirely broken 
before Sennacherib’s time, but they were not entirely 
exterminated, for, in 673 BC, Esar- 
12. Break- haddon speaks of “twenty-two kings 
up of Hit- of the Hattiandnearthesea.’”’ Hittite 
tite Power names occur in 712 BC (Tarhu-nazi of 
Meletene) and in 711 BC (Mutallis 
of Commagene), but after this they disappear. 
Yet, even in a recently found text of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (after 600 BC), we read that ‘‘chiefs of the 
land of the Hattim, bordering on the Euphrates to 
the W., where by command of Nergal my lord 
I had destroyed their rule, were made to bring 
strong beams from the mountain of Lebanon to 
my city Babylon.” A Hittite population seems to 
have survived even in Rom times in Cilicia and 
Cappadocia, for (as Dr. Mordtman observed) a 
king and his son in this region both bore the name 
Tarkon-dimotos in the time of Augustus, according 
to Dio Cassius and Tacitus; and this name recalls 
that of Tarku-timme, the king of Erine in Cappa- 
docia, occurring on a monument which shows him 
as brought captive before an Assyr king, while the 
same name also occurs on the bilingual silver boss 
which was the head of his scepter, inscribed in 
Hittite and cuneiform characters. 
The power of the Mongolic race decayed gradu- 
ally as that of the Sem Assyrians increased; but 
even now in Syria the two races remain 


13. Mon- mingled, and Turkoman nomads still 
gols in camp even as far §. as the site of 
Syria Kadesh on the Orontes, while a few 


tribes of the same stock (which entered 
Syria in the Middle Ages) still inhabit the plains 
of Sharon and Esdraelon, just as the southern Hit- 
tites dwelt, among the Amorites at Jerus and Hebron 
in the days of Abraham, before they were driven 
north by Thothmes III. ; 
If, Language.—The gucstions of race and lan- 
guage in early times, before the early stocks were 
mixed or decayed, cannot be dissoci- 
1. Mongol ated, and we have abundant evidence 
Race of the racial type and characteristic 
dress of the Hittites. The late Dr. 
Birch of the British Museum pointed out the Mon- 
gol character of the Hittite type, and his opinion has 
been very generally adopted. In 1888 Dr. Sayce 
(The Hittites, 15, 101) calls them ‘“Mongoloid,”’ 
and says, “They had in fact, according to craniolo- 
gists, the characteristics of a Mongoloid race.” 
This was also the opinion of Sir W. Flower; and, 
if the Hittites were Mongols, it would appear prob- 
able that they spoke a Mongol dialect. It is also 
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apparent that, in this case, they would be related 
to the old Mongol population of Chaldaea (the people 
of Akkad and Sumir or “of the highlands and river 
valley”) from whom the Sem Babylonians derived 
their earliest civilization. 


Passage-Frieze, Iasili-kaia. 


The Hittite type is represented, not only on their 
own monuments, but on those of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth Egyp Dynasties, including a 

2. Hittite colored picture of the time of Rame- 
on Egyp- ses III. The type represented has a 
tian Monu- short head and receding forehead, 


ments a prominent and sometimes rather 
curved nose, a strong jaw and a hair- 
less face. The complexion is yellow, the eyes 


slightly slanting, the hair of the head black, and 
gathered into a long pigtail behind. The physiog- 
nomy is like that of the Sumerians represented on a 
bas-relief at Tel-loh (Zirgul) in Chaldaea, and very 
like that of some of the Kirghiz Mongols of the 
present time, and of some of the more purely Mon- 
golic Turks. The head of Gudea at Zirgul in like 
manner shows (about 2800 BC) the broad cheek 
bones and hairless face of the Turkish type; and the 
language of his texts, in both grammar and vocabu- 
lary, is closely similar to pure Turkish speech. 


Gz Le “ofo . 
AES REGS 


Priest-King and God of Cultivation. 


ie Hs" 


Among Mongolic peoples the beard grows only 
late in life, and among the Akkadians it is rarely 
represented—-excepting in the case of 

8. Hair and gods and ancient kings. The great 
Beard bas-relief found by Koldewey at 
: Babylon, and representing a Hittite 
thunder-god with a lone pigtail and (at the back) a 
Hittite inscription, is bearded, but the pigtailed 
heads on other Hittite monuments are usually hair- 
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less. At Iasili-Kaia—the rock shrine near Pterium 
—only the supreme god is bearded, and all the other 
male figures are beardless. At Ibreez, in Lycaonia, 
the gigantic god who holds corn and grapes in his 
hands is bearded, and the worshipper who approaches 
him also has a beard, and his hair is arranged in the 
distinctive fashion of the Sem Babylonians and 
Assyrians. This type may represent Sem mixture, 
for M. Chantre discovered at Kara-eyak, in Cappa- 
docia, tablets in Sem Bab representing traders’ 
letters perhaps as old as 2000 BC. The type of 
the Ibreez figures has been said to resemble that of 
the Armenian peasantry of today; but, although the 
Armenians are Aryans of the old Phrygian stock, 
and their language almost purely Aryan, they have 
mixed with the Turkish and Sem races, and have 
been said even to resemble the Jews. Little re- 
liance can be placed, therefore, on comparison with 
modern mixed types. The Hittite pigtail is very 
distinctive of a Mongolic race. It was imposed on 
the Chinese by the Manchus in the 17th cent., but 
it is unknown among Aryan or Sem peoples, though 
it seems to be represented on some Akkadian seals, 
and on a bas-relief picturing the Mongolic Susians 
in the 7th cent. BC. 

The costume of the Hittites on monuments seems 
also to indicate Mongolic origin. Kings and 

riests wear long robes, but warriors 
(and the gods at Ibreez and Babylon) 
wear short jerkins, and the Turkish 
shoe or slipper with a curled-up toe, 
which, however, is also worn by the Heb tribute 
bearers from Jehu on the ‘‘black obelisk” (about 
840 BC) of Shalmaneser II. Hittite gods and 
warriors are shown as wearing a high, conical head- 
dress, just like that which (with addition of the 
Moslem turban) characterized the Turks at least 
as late as the 18th cent. The short jerkin also 
appears on Akkadian seals and bas-reliefs, and, 


4. Hittite 
Dress 


Hittite Warrior (from Senjirli). 


generally speaking, the Hittites (who were enemies 
of the Lycians, Danai and other Aryans to their 
west) may be held to be very clearly Mongolic 
in physical type and costume, while the art of 
their monuments is closely similar to that of the 
most archaic Akkadian and Bab sculptures of Meso- 
potamia. It is natural to suppose that they were a 
branch of the same remarkable race which civilized 
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Chaldaea, but which seems to have had its earliest 
home in Akkad, or the “highlands” near Ararat 
and Media, long before the appearance of Aryan 
tribes either in this region or in Ionia. The con- 
clusion also agrees with the OT statement that the 
Hittites were akin to the descendants of Ham in 
Babylonia, and not to the “fair” tribes (Japheth), 
incliding Medes, Ionians and other Aryan peoples. 

As early as 1866 Chabas remarked that the 
Hittite names (of which so many have been men- 
tioned above) were clearly not Sem, 
and this has been generally allowed. 
Those of the Amorites, on the other 
hand, are Sem, and the type repre- 
sented, with brown skin, dark eyes and hair, aqui- 
line features and beards, agrees (as is generally 
allowed) in indicating a Sem race. There are now 
some 60 of these Hittite names known, and they 
do not suggest any Aryan etymology. They are 
quite unlike those of the Aryan Medes (such 
as Baga-datta, etc) mentioned by the Assyrians, 
or those of the Vannic kings whose language (as 
shown by recently published bilinguals in Vannic 
and Assyrian) seems very clearly to have been 
TIranian—or similar to Pers and Sanskrit—but which 
only occurs in the later Assyr age. Comparisons 
with Armenian and Georgian (derived from the 
Phrygian and Scythian) also fail to show any 
similarity of vocabulary or of syntax, while on the 
other hand comparisons with the Akkadian, the 
Kassite and modern Turkish at once suggest a 
linguistic connection which fully agrees with what 
has been said above of the racial type. The 
common element Tarku, or Tarkhan, m Hittite 
names suggests the Mongol dargo and the Turkish 
tarkhan, meaning a “tribal chief.’ Sz again is an 
Akkadian word for a “ruler,” and nazi is an element 
in both Hittite and Kassite names. 

It has also been remarked that the vocabulary 
of the Hittite letters discovered by Chantre at 
Pterium recalls that of the letter writ- 
ten by Dusratta of Matiene to Amen- 
ophis III (Am Tab no. 27, Berlin), 
and that Dusratta adored the Hittite 
god Tessupas. A careful study of the 
language of this letter shows that, in 
syntax and vocabulary alike, it must be regarded 
as Mongolic and as a dialect of the Akkadian group. 
The cases of the noun, for instance, are the same 
as in Akkadian and in modern Turkish. No less 
than 50 words and terminations are common to the 
language of this letter and of those discovered 
by M. Chantre and attributed to the Hittites whose 
territory immediately adjoined that of Matiene. 
The majority of these words occur also in Akkadian. 

But in addition to these indications we have a 
letter in the Am Tab (Berlin no. 10) written by a 

Hittite prince, in his own tongue and 


5. Hittite 
Names 


6. Vocabu- 
lary of 
Pterium 
Epistles 


7. Tellel- in the cuneiform script. It is from 
Amarna (and not to, as has been wrongly sup- 
Tablet posed by Knudtzon) a chief named 


_ -Yarhun-dara, and is addressed to 
Amenophis III, whose name stands first. In all 
the other letters the name of the sender always 
follows that of the recipient. The general meaning 
of this letter is clear from the known meanings of 
the “ideograms” used for many words; and it is 
also clear that the language is “agglutinative”’ 
like the Akkadian. The suffixed possessive pro- 
nouns follow the pl. termination of the noun as in 
Akkadian, and prepositions are not used as they 
are in Sem and Aryan speech; the precative form 
of the vb. has also been recognized to be the same 
as used in Akkadian. The pronouns mi, “my,” 
and iz, “thy,” are to be found in many living Mon- 
golic dialects (e.g. the Zyrianian me and te); in 
Akkadian also they occur as mi and zt. The letter 
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opens with the usual salutation: “Letter to Ameno- 
phis III the great king, king of the land of Egypt 
[Mizzari-na], from Tarhun-dara [Tarhundara-dal, 
king of the land of Arzapi [or Arzaa], thus. To 
me is prosperity. To my ‘ 
nobles, my hosts, my ca- 
valry, to all that is mine 
in all my lands, may there 
be prosperity; [moreover?] 
may there Be prosperity: 
to thy house, thy wives, 
thy sons, thy nobles, thy 
hosts, thy cavalry, to all 
that is thine in thy lands 
may there be prosper- 
ity.” The letter continues 
to speak of a daughter of 
the Pharaoh, and of a sum 
of gold which is being 
sent in charge of an envoy 
named Irsappa. It con- 
cludes (as in many other 
instances) with a list of 
presets, these being sent 
y “the Hittite prince 
[Nu Hattu] from the land 
Igait’”? (perhaps the same 
as Ikata), and including, 
besides the gold, various 
robes, and ten chairs of 
ebony inlaid with ivory. 
As far as it can at present be understood, the 
language of this letter, which bears no indications 
of either Sem or Aryan speech, whether in vocabu- 
lary or in syntax, strongly favors the conclusion that 
the native Hittite language was a dialeet of that 
spoken by the Akkadians, the Kassites and the Min- 
yans of Matiene, in the same age. 
IV. Religion.—The Hittites like their neighbors 
adored many gods. Besides Set (or Sutekh), 
the “great ruler of heaven,” and 


Storm-God Tessupas. 


1. Poly- Istar (Ashtoreth), we also find men- 
theism: tioned (in Hattusil’s treaty) gods and 
Names of goddesses of ‘“‘the hills and rivers of the 
Deities land of the Hatti,” ‘the great sea, the 


winds and the clouds.” Tessupas was 
known to the Babylonians as a name of Rimmon 
the god of thunder and rain. On a bilingual seal 
(in Hittite and cuneiform characters), now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, we find noticed the goddess 
Ishara, whose name, among the Kassites, was 
equivalent to Istar. The Hittite gods are repre- 
sented—like those of the Assyrians—standing erect 
on lions. One of them (at Samala in Syria) is 
lion-headed like Nergal. They also believed in 
demons, like the Akkadians and others. 
Their pantheon was thus also Mongolic, and the 
suggestion (by Dr. Winckler) that they adored 
Indian gods (Indra, Varuna), and the 
2. Religious Pers Mithra, not only seems improb- 
Symbolism able, but is also hardly supported by 
the quotations from Sem texts on 
which this idea is based. The sphinx is found as a 
Hittite emblem at Eyuk, N. of Pterium, with the 
double-headed eagle which again, at Iasili-kaia, 
supports a pair of deities. It also occurs at Tel- 
loh as an Akkadian emblem, and was adopted 
by the Seljuk Turks about 1000 AD. At Eyuk 
we have a representation of a procession bringing 
goats and rams to an altar. At Imflatun-bunar 
the winged sun is an emblem as in Babylonia. At 
Mer’ash, in Syria, the mother goddess carries her 
child, while an eagle perches on a harp beside her. 
At Carchemish the naked Istar is represented with 
wings. The religious symbolism, like the names of 
deities, thus suggests a close connection with the em- 
blems and beliefs of the Kassites and Akkadians. 


V. Script.—In the 16th cent. BC, and down to 
the 18th cent., the Hittites used the cuneiform 
characters and the Bab language 


1. Cunei- for correspondence abroad. On seals 
.form and and mace-heads they used their own 
Hiero- hieroglyphics, together with the cunei- 
glyphic form, These emblems, which occur 


on archaic monuments at Hamath, 
Carchemish and Aleppo in Syria, as well as very 
frequently in Cappadocia and Pontus, and less fre- 
quently as far W. as Ionia, and on the E. at Baby- 
lon, are now proved to be of Hittite origin, since the 
discovery of the seal of Arnuanta already noticed. 
The suggestion that they were Hittite was first made 
by the late Dr. W. Wright (British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, 1874). About 100 such monu- 
ments are now known, including seals from Nineveh 
and Cappadocia, and Hittite gold ornaments in the 
Ashmolean Museum; and there can be little doubt 
that, in cases where the texts accompany figures 
of the gods, they are of a votive character. 
The script is quite distinctive, though many of 
the emblems are similar to those used by the 
1 adians. There are some 170 signs 
2. Descrip- in all, arranged one below another in 
tion of the lme—as among Akkadians. The 
Signs lines read alternately from right to left 
and from left to right, the profile em- 
blems always facing the beginning of each line. 
The interpretation of these texts is still a contro- 
versial question, but the most valuable suggestion 
toward their understanding is that made by the 
late Canon Isaac Taylor (see The Alphabet, 1883). 
A syllabary which was afterward used by the 


Inscription and Mutiiated Figure from Jerabis. 


Greeks in Cyprus, and which is found extensively 
spread in Asia Minor, Egypt, Pal, Crete, and even 
on later coins in Spain, was recognized by Dr. 
Taylor as being derived irom the Hittite signs. It 


Hivite 
Holiness 
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was deciphered by George Smith from a Cypriote- 
Phoenician bilingual, and appears to give the sounds 
applying to some 60 signs. These 
3. Interpre- sounds are confirmed by the short bi- 
tation of linguals as yet known, and they appear 
Monuments in some cases at least to be very clearly 
: _ the monosyllabic words which apply 
in Akkadian to similar emblems. We have thus 
the bases of a comparative study, by aid of a 
known language and script—a method similar to 
that which enabled Sir H. Rawlinson to recover 
scientifically the lost cuneiform, or Champollion 
to decipher Egyp hieroglyphics. See also ARcHaE- 
oLocy oF Asta Minor; Recent EXxpiorarion. 
Litzprature.—The Egyp notices will be found in 
Brugsch’s A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, 1879, 
and the Assyr in Schrader’s Cuneiform Inseriptions and 
the OT, ET, 1885. The discoveries of Chantre_ are 
published in his Mission en Cappadoce, 1898, and those 
of Dr. H. Winckler in the Mitteilungen der deutschen 


Orient-Gesellschaft, no. 35, December, 1907. The re- 
searches of Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Klein- 


asien und Nordsyrien, 1890, are also valuable for this | 


question; as is also Dr. Robert Koldewey's discovery of 
a Hittite mouument at Babylon (Die hetiische Inschrift, 
1900). The recent discovery of sculpture at a site N. of 
Samala by Professor Garstang is published in the Annals 
of Archaeology, I, no. 4, 1908, by the University of Liver- 
ool. These sculptures are supposed to date about 800 
C, but no accompanying inscriptions have as yet been 
found. The views of the present writer are detailed in 
his Teil Amarna Tablets, 2d ed, 1894, andin The Hittites 
and Their Languages, 1898. Dr. Sayce has given an 
account of his researches in a small volume, The Hittites 
1888, but many discoveries by Sir C. Wilson, Mr. D. G 
Hogarth, Sir W. Ramsay, and other explorers have since 
been published, and are scattered in various periodicals 
not easily accessible. The suggestions of Drs. Jensen, 
Hommel, and Peiser, in Germany, of comparison with 
Armenian, Georgian and Turkish, have not as yet pro- 
duced any agreement; nor have those of Dr. Sayce, who 
looks to Vannic or to Gr; and further light on Hittite 
decipberment is still awaited. See, further, Professor 
Garstang’s Land of the Hittites, 1910. 
C. R. Conpur 
HIVITE, hi’vit (10, hiwwt; Etatos, Heuatos): 
A son of Canaan (Gen 10 17), i.e. an inhabitant of 
the land of Canaan along with the 
Canaanite and other tribes (Ex 3 17, 
; etc). In the list of Canaanite peoples 
given in Gen 16 19-21, the Hivites are omitted 
in the Heb text, though inserted in LXX and 8. 
Gesenius suggests that the name is descriptive, 
meaning “villagers.’’ The difficulty of explaining 
it is increased by the fact that it has been confused 
with ‘“Horite” in some passages of the Heb text. 
In Josh 9 7 the LXX reads “‘Horite’ as also does 
Cod. Ain Gen 34 2, and in Gen 36 2 a comparison 
with vs 24.25 shows that ‘“Horite’’ must be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘Hivite.’’ 
In Jgs 3 3 the Hittites are described as dwelling 
“in Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-hermon unto 
the entrance of Hamath,’’ andin accord- 


1, Name 


2, Geo- ance with this the Hivite is described 
graphical in Josh 11 3 as being “under Hermon 
Situation in the land of Mizpeh,” and in 2 8 24 


7 they are mentioned immediately 
after “the stronghold of Tyre.’”’ Hence the LXX 
(Cod. A) reading must be right in Gen 34 2 and 
Josh 9 7, which makes the inhabitants of Shechem 
and Gibeon Horites instead of Hivites; indeed, in 
Gen 48 22 the people of Shechem are called Amorite, 
though this was a general name for the population 
of Canaan in the patriarchal period. No name 


resembling Hivite has yet been found in the Egyp 
or Bab inscriptions. A. H. Sayce 
HIZKI, hiz’ki Opt, hizki; LXX ’Atoxl, 


Azaki; AV Hezeki): A son of Elpaal, a descendant 
of Benjamin (1 Ch 8 17). 


HIZKIAH, hizki’a (A3PIM, hizkiyah; LXX 
‘Etexta, Ezekia, “strength of Jeh’’): 


(1) A son of Neariah, a descendant of David 
(1 Ch 3 23, AV ‘“‘Hezekiah’’). 

(2) An ancestor of the prophet Zephaaiah (Zeph 
11). In RV this word is here tr? ‘‘Hezekiah.” 
This name again appears in Neh 10 17 [Heb 18] 
in the form of “Hizkijah” in AV, but as “Hezekiah” 
in RV. See Hezexrau. 


HOAR, hor, HOARY, hor’i. See Cotor (8); 
Ha:r. ; 


HOAR-FROST, hér’frost, HOARY. See Frost. 


HOBAB, hi’bab (3M , habhabh, “beloved”; LXX 
*OB4B, Obdb): This name occurs only twice (Nu 10 
29; Jgs 4.11). It is not certain whether it denotes 
the father-in-law or the brother-in-law of Moses. 
The direct statement of Nu 10 29 is that Hobab 
was “the son of Reuel” (AV ‘‘Raguel”). This is 
probably the correct view and finds support in Ex 
18 27, which tells us that some time before the 
departure of the Israelites from Sinai, Jethro had 
departed and returned to his own land. The state- 
ment of Jgs 4 11 is ambiguous, and therefore does 
not help us out of the difficulty, but is rather itself 
to be interpreted in the light of the earlier statement 
in Nu 10 29. 

Mohammedan traditions favor the view that 
Hobab was only another name for Jethro. But 
this has little weight against the statements of 
Scripture. However, whether father-in-law or 
brother-in-law to Moses, the service he rendered to 
the leader of the hosts of Israel was most valuable 
and beautiful. Hobab was an experienced sheikh 
of the desert whose counsel and companionship 
Moses desired in the unfamiliar regions through 
which he was to journey. His knowledge of the 
wilderness and of its possible dangers would enable 
him to be to the Israelites “instead of eyes.”’ 

The facts recorded of this man are too meager to 
enable us to answer all the questions that arise con- 
cerning him, A difficulty that remains unsolved is 
the fact that in Jgs 1 16 and 4 11 he is described as 
a Kenite, while in Ex 3 1 and 18 1, the father-in- 
law of Moses is spoken of as “‘the priest of Midian.’’ 

‘ Jesse L. Cotton 

HOBAH, hio’ba (1310, hobhah): A place ‘‘on the 
left hand,” i.e. to the N. of ‘“Damascus,” to which 
Abraham pursued the defeated army of Chedor- 
laomer (Gen 14 15). It is probably identical with 
the modern Hoba, about 60 miles N.W. of Damascus. 


HOBAIAH, hi-ba’ya (M730, hobhayah, “whom 
Jeh hides,” i.e. ‘‘protects’’): The head of a priestly 
family that returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 
Because they could not trace their genealogy, they 
were not permitted to serve in the priestly office 
(Neh 7 63 f). In the K’ré of this passage and in the 
| list of Ezr 2 61, this name appears in the form 
“Habaiah” (M3, hdbhayyah). “Obdia’’ is the 
form of the word in 1 Esd 5 38. 


HOCK ("Pp%, ‘akar, “to root out’’): To hamstring, 
i.e. to render useless by cutting the tendons of the 
hock (in AV and ERV “hough”). ‘In their self- 
will they hocked an ox” (Gen 49 6, AV “digged 
down a wall’), in their destructiveness maiming 
those which they could not carry off. See also 
Josh 11 6.9; 25 8 4. 


HOD, hod (351, hadh, “majesty,” “splendor”; 
LXX A, “05, Héd; B, ’N4, 04): One of the sons 
of Zophah, a descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7 37). 


HODAIAH, hi-da’ya. See Honavian, 
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HODAVIAH, hod-a-vi'a (TITIAN, hodhawyah, 
or JVM, hadhawyaha; A, ‘O8ovla, Ha- 
douta): 

(1) One of the heads of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
on the E. of the Jordan (1 Ch 6 24). 

: (2) A Benjamite, the son of Hassenuah (1 Ch 9 


(8) A Levite, who seems to have been the head 
of an important family in that tribe (Ezr 2 40). 
In Neh 7 48 the name is Hodevah (MTN, hédh- 
wah; Kers MYT, hodhyah). Cf Ear 8 9. 

(4) Ason of Elioenai, and a descendant of David 
(1 Ch 3 24; APT, hadhaywaha; Keren, 
hodhawyadhu, AV ‘‘Hodaiah’’). 


HODESG, ho’desh (7h, hadhesh, “new moon”): 
He of the wives of Shaharaim, a Benjamite (1 Ch 


HODEVAH, hé-de'va, ho’dé-va (ITN, hadh- 
wah, TITW, haodhtyah, “splendor of Jeh”’): A 
Levite and founder of a Levite family, seventy-four 
of whom returned from exile with Zerubbabel, 538 
BC (Neh 7 43). ARVm gives as another reading 
“Hodeiah.”? In Ezr 2 40 he is called Hodaviah, 
of which Hodevah and Hodeiah are slight textual 
corruptions, and in Ezr 3 9 Judah, a name prac- 
tically synonymous. 


HODIAH, hé-di’a, HODIJAH, hé-di’ja (PTW, 
hodhiyah, “splendor of Jeh’’): 

(1) A brother-in-law of Naham (1 Ch 4 19), 
and possibly for that reason reckoned a member of 
the tribe of Judah. AV tr “‘his wife” is wrong. 

(2) One of the Levites who explained to the 


people the Law as read by Ezra (Neh 8 7) and led | 


their prayers (Neh 9 5). He is doubtless one of 
the two Levites of this name who sealed the cove- 
nant of Nehemiah (Neh 10 10.18). 

(3) One of the chiefs of the people who sealed 
the covenant of Nehemiah (Neh 10 18). 

J. Gray McA.usTEer 

HOGLAH, hog’la (1237), hoghlah, “partridge”): 
The third of five daughters of Zelophehad of the 
tribe of Manasseh (Nu 26 33). Z. leaving no male 
heir, it was made a statute that the inheritance in 
such eases should pass to the daughters, if such 
there were, as joint heirs, on condition, however, of 
marriage within the tribe (Nu 27 1-11; 36 1-12; 
Josh 17 3 f). 


HOHAM, hio’ham (O71, hdham, “whom Jeh 
impels[?]’ Ges.): An Amorite king of Hebron and 
one of the five kings of the Amorites who leagued 
for war on Gibeon because of its treaty of peace 
with Joshua. The five were defeated in the decisive 
battle of Beth-horon, shut up in the cave at Mak- 
kedah in which they had taken refuge, and after 
the battle were slain, hanged and cast into the cave 
(Josh 10 1-27). 


HOISE, hoiz: The older form of “hoist” (OH 
hoise), to raise, to lift, and is the tr of epaird, “to 
lift up’: “they ... . hoised up the mainsail to 
the wind” (Acts 27 40). RV “and hoisting up 
the foresail to the wind”; Wiclif has “‘lefte up,” 
Tindale “‘hoysed up.” 


HOLD, hold: In ARV frequently “stronghold” 
(Jes 9 49; 18224; 24 22; 286 17; 23 14; 
1 Ch 11 16; 12 16). See Fortirication. In Rev 
18 2 for AV “cage” (phulaké) RV substitutes, as in 
first clause, “hold,” and in m “prison.” 


HOLDING, hdl’ding: Occurs with various 
shades of meaning: (1) as the tr of tamakh, “to 
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Hivite 
Holiness 


acquire,’’ it has the sense of taking, obtaining (Isa 
33 15, RV ‘that shaketh his hands from taking a 
bribe,’’ ERV, as AV, “holding’’); (2) of kal, “to 
hold,” “contain,” having the sense of containing 
or restraining (Jer 6 11, “I am weary with holding 
in’); (8) of kratéd, ‘to receive,” “observe,” “main- 
tain” (Mk 7 3, “holding the tradition of the 
elders’; 1 Tim 1 19, échd, “holding faith and a 
good conscience’; 3 9, “holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience’); (4) holding fast, cleav- 
ing to, krafed (Col 2 19, ‘not holding the head,” 
RV “holding fast’; cf Acts3 11; Rev 7 1, 
“holding the four winds of the earth, that no wind 
should blow’’); antéchomat, ‘to hold over against 
one’s self,” “to hold fast’ (Tit 1 9, RV “holding 
to the faithful word’’); (5) holding forth, epécho, 
“to hold upon, to hold out toward” (Phil 2 16, 
“holding forth the word of life,’ so RV); Lightfoot 
has “holding out” (as offering); others, however, 
render “holding fast,”’ persevering in the Christian 
faith and life—connecting with being ‘‘blameless 
and harmless’”’ in ver 15. WALKER 


HOLINESS, hi'li-nes (OTR, kadhosh, “holy,” 
WIP, kadhesh, “holiness”; dyros, hdgios, ‘“‘holy’’): 
I. In rep OT Muanino ofr THE TERM 
1. The Holiness of God 
@ Absoluteness and Majesty 
2) Ethical Holiness 
2 oliness of Place, Time and Object 
3. Holiness of Men 
3 Ceremonial 
2) Ethical and Spiritual 
Ii. In toe NT: Tae Curistian ConcEprion 
1. Applied to God 
2. To Christ 
3. To Things 
4. To Christians 
1) As Separate from the World 
£3 As Bound to the Pursuit of an Ethical Ideal 
I. Inthe OT Meaning of the Term.—There has 
been much discussion as to the original meaning 
of the Sem root KDSH, by which the notion of 
holiness is expressed in the OT. Some would con- 
nect it with an Assyr word denoting purity, clear- 
ness; most modern scholars incline to the view 
that the primary idea is that of cutting off or separa- 
tion. Etymology gives no sure verdict on the point, 
but the idea of separation lends itself best to the 
various senses in which the word “‘holiness” is em- 
ployed. In primitive Sem usage “holiness” seems 
to have expressed nothing more than that ceremonial 
separation of an object from common use which the 
modern study of savage religions has rendered famil- 
iar under the name of taboo (W. R. Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, Lect iv). But within the Bib. sphere, 
with which alone we are immediately concerned, 
holiness attaches itself first of all, not to visible 
objects, but to the invisible Jeh, and to places, sea- 
sons, things and human beings only in so far as they 
are associated with Him. And while the idea of 
ceremonial holiness runs through the OT, the ethi- 
cal significance which Christianity attributes to the 
term is never wholly absent, and gradually rises in 
the course of the revelation into more emphatic 
prominence. ; : . 
As applied to God the notion of holiness is used 
in the OT in two distinct senses: (1) First in the 
more general sense of separation from 


1. The all that is human and earthly, It thus 
Holiness denotes the absoluteness, majesty, and 
of God awfulness of the Creator in His dis- 


tinction from the creature. In this 
use of the word, “holiness” is little more than 
an equivalent general term for “Godhead,” and the 
adj. “holy” is almost synonymous with ‘‘Divine”’ 
(ef Dnl 4 8.9.18; 6 11). Jeh’s “holy arm’ (Isa 
52 10; Ps 98 1) is His Divine arm, and His “holy 
name” (Lev 20 3, etc) is His Divine name. When 
Hannah sings “There is none holy as Jeh” (1 8 2 2), 


Holiness 
Holy Place 
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the rest of the verse suggests that she is referring, 
not to His ethical holiness, but simply to His 
supreme Divinity. 
_ (2) But, in the next place, holiness of character 
in the distinct ethical scnse is ascribed to God. 
The injunction, “Be ye holy; for I am holy’’ (Lev 
11 44; 19 2), plainly implies an ethical concep- 
tion. Men cannot resemble God in His incom- 
municable attributes. They can reflect His like- 
ness only along the lines of those moral qualities of 
righteousness and love in which true holiness con- 
sists. In the Psalmists and Prophets the Divine 
holiness becomes, above all, an ethical reality con- 
victing men of sin (Isa 6 3.5) and demanding of 
those who would stand in His presence clean hands 
and a pure heart (Ps 24 3 f). 
From the holiness of God is derived that cere- 
monial holiness of things which is characteristic 
of the OT religion. Whatever is con~ 
2, Holiness nected with the worship of the holy 


of Place, Jeh is itself holy. Nothing is holy in 
Time and itself, but anything becomes holy by 
Object its consecration to Him. A _ place 


where He manifests His presence is 
holy ground (Ex 3 5). The tabernacle or temple 
in which His glory is revealed is a holy building 
(Ex 28 29; 2 Ch 36 5); and all its sacrifices (Ex 
29 33), ceremonial materials (30 25; Nu 6 17) 
and utensils (1 K 8 4) are also holy. The Sab- 
bath is holy because it is the Sabbath of the Lord 
(Ex 20 8-11). “Holiness, in short, expresses a 
relation, which consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of Jeh” (Skinner in HDB, II, 395). 

The holiness of men is of two kinds: (1) A cere- 

monia! holiness, corresponding to that of impersonal 
objects and depending upon their rela- 
3. Holiness tion to the outward service of Jeh. 
of Men Priests and Levites are holy because 
they have been “hallowed” or “‘sancti- 
fied’? by acts of consecration (Ex 29 1; Lev 8 12. 
30). The Nazirite is holy because he has separated 
himself unto the Lord (Nu 6 5). Above all, 
Israel, notwithstanding allits sins and shortcomings, 
is holy, as a nation separated from other nations 
for Divine purposes and uses (Ex 19 6, etc; ef 
Lev 20 24). (2) But out of this merely ceremonial 
holiness there emerges a higher holiness that is spirit- 
ual andethical. For unlike other creatures man wag 
made in the image of God and capable of reflecting 
the Divine likeness. And as God reveals Himself 
as ethically holy, He calls man to a holiness resem- 
bling His own (Lev 19 2). In theso-called “Law of 
Holiness’? (Lev 17-26), God’s demand for moral 
holiness is made clear; and yet the moral contents 
of the Law are still intermingled with ceremonial 
elements (17 10 ff; 19 19; 21 1 ff). In psalm and 
prophecy, bowever, a purely ethical conception 
comes into view—the conception of a human holi- 
ness which rests upon righteousness and truth 
(Ps 15 1f) and the possession of a contrite and 
humble spirit ({[sa 57 15). This corresponds to the 
knowledge of a God who, being Himself ethically 
holy, esteems justice, mercy and lowly piety more 
highly than sacrifice (Hos 6 6; Mic 6 6-8). 

il. In the NT: The Christian Conception.— 
The idea of holiness is expressed here chiefly by 
the word hagios and its derivatives, which corre- 
spond very closely to the words of the KDSH group 
in Heb, and are employed to render them in the 
LXX. The distinctive feature of the NT idea of 
holiness is that the external aspect of it has almost 
entirely disappeared, and the ethical meaning has 
become supreme. ‘The ceremonial idea, still exists 
in contemporary Judaism, and is typically repre- 
sented by the Pharisees (Mk 7 1-13; Lk 18 11 f). 
But Jesus proclaimed a new view of religion and 


morality according to which men are cleansed or 
defiled, not by anything outward, but by the 
thoughts of their hearts (Mt 15 17-20), and God is 
to be worshipped neither in Samaria nor Jerus, but 
wherever men seek Him in spirit and in truth (Jn 
4, 21-24). i 

In the NT the term “holy” is seldom applied 

to God, and except in quotations from the OT 
(Lk 1 49; 1 Pet 1 15f), only in the 
1. Applied Johannine writings (Jn 1711; Rev 
to God 48; 610). Butitis constantly used 
of the Spirit of God (Mt 1 18; Acts 
12; Rom 5 5, etc), who now, in contrast with 
OT usage, becomes specifically the Holy Spirit or 
Holy Ghost. : 
In several passages the term is 
2. Applied applied to Christ (Mk 1 24; Acts 8 
to Christ 14; 4 30, etc), as being the very type 
of ethical perfection (cf He 7 26). 
In keeping with the fact that things are holy in a 
derivative sense through their relationship to God, 
the word is used of Jerus (Mt 4 5), 
3. Applied the OT covenant (Lk 1 72), the 
to Things Scriptures (Rom 1 2), the Law (7 
12), the Mount of Transfiguration (2 
Pet 1 18), ete. 

But it is esp. in its application to Christians that 

the idea of holiness meets us in the NT in a sense 

that is characteristic and distinctive. 
4. Applied to Christ’s people are regularly called 
Christians ‘‘saints’’ or holy persons, and holinessin 

the high ethical and spiritual meaning 
of the word is used to denote the appropriate quality 
of their life and conduct. (1) No doubt, as applied 
to believers, ‘‘saints’’ conveys in the first place the 
notion of a separation from the world and a con- 
secration to God. Just as Israel under the old 
covenant was a chosen race, so the Christian church 
in succeeding, to Israel’s privileges becomes a holy 
nation (1 Pet 2 9), and the Christian individual, 
as one of the elect people, becomes a holy man or 
woman (Col 3 12). In Paul’s usage all baptized 
persons are “saints,’’ however far they may still 
be from the saintly character (cf 1 Cor 1 2.14 
with 6 1ff). (2) But though the use of the name 
does not imply high ethical character as a realized 
fact, it_always assumes it as an ideal and an obliga- 
tion. It is taken for granted that the Holy Spirit 
has taken up His abode in the heart of every 
regenerate person, and that a work of positive 
sanctification is going on there. The NT leaves no 
room for the thought of a holiness divorced from 
those moral qualities which the holy God demands 
of those whom He has called to be His people. See 
SANCTIFICATION. 

LitERatuRE.—Robertson Smith, Religion of the Sem- 
ites, Lects lii, iv; A. B. Davidson, Theology of the OT, 
145 ff; Schultz, Theology of the OT, II, 167 ff; Orr, Sin 
as a Problem of To-day, ch iii; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 


12 ff; arts. ‘‘ Holiness’’ in HDB and ‘' Heiligkeit Gottes 
im AT” in RE. S i 


J.C. Lampert 

HOLLOW, hol’d (93, kaph, 323, nabhabh): 
“Hollow” is the tr of kaph, “hollow’’ (Gen 32 
25.32, “the hollow of his thigh,” the hip-pan or 
socket, over the sciatic nerve); of ndbhabh, ‘‘to be 
hollow” (Ex 27 8; 38 7; Jer 62 21); of shd‘al, 
“hollow” (Isa 40 12, “Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand?” [in handfuls; 
ef 1 K 20 10; Ezk 13 19]); of makhtésh, “a mor- 
tar,” “socket of a tooth” (from its shape) (Jgs 15 
19, “God clave an [RV “the’’] hollow place that is 
in Lehi’); of sh*ka‘drdrath, prob. from ké‘ar, “to 
sink” (Lev 14 37, “the walls of the house with 
hollow strakes,” so ERV, ARV “hollow streaks,” 
depressions); of kotlétés (Wisd 17 19, “the hollow 
mountains,” RV “hollows of the mountains’’); of 
koiloma (2 Mace 1 19, “hollow place of a pit,” RV 
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“hollow of a well’); of antrédés (2 5, “a hollow 
cave,” RV ‘“‘a chamber in the rock,” m “Gr a caver- 
nous chamber’’). W. L. WaLKER 


HOLM-TREE, him’tré: 

(1) TIM, treah (Isa 44 14, AV “cypress’’): 
The name, from the root meaning (ef Arab. taraza) 
“to be hard,’’ implies some very hard wood. Vulg 
has tlex, which is Lat for holm oak, so named from 
its holly-like leaves (hollen in OF =“‘holly’’); this tr 
has now been adopted, but it is doubtful. 

(2) mptvos, prinos, Sus ver 58. This is the ilex or 
holm oak. There is a play on the words prinos 
and prisai (lit. “‘saw’’) in vs 58 and 59 (seeSusanna). 


The evergreen or holm oak is represented by two | 


species in Pal, Quercus tlex and Q. coccifera. The 
leaf of both species is somewhat like a small holly 
leaf, is glossy green and usually spiny. The Q. lex 
is insignificant, but Q. coccifera is a magnificent tree 
growing to a height of 40 ft. or more, and often 
found in Pal flourishing near sacred tombs, and itself 
not infrequently the object of superstitious venera- 
tion. E. W. G. MasterMan 


HOLOFERNES, hol-é-far’néz (‘Ododépvns, Olo- 
phérnés): According to the Book of Jth, chief cap- 
tain of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians 
(Gth 2 4), who was commissioned to make war 
upon the West country and to receive from the 
inhabitants the usual tokens of complete sub- 
mission, earth and water. The object of the 
expedition of H., who thus became the typical 
persecutor of the Jews, was to compel men every- 
where to worship Nebuchadnezzar. He was slain 
by Judith, the heroine of the book of that name, 
during the siege of Bethulia. There is no notice of 
H. except in the Book of Jth. The termination of 
the word would seem to indicate a Pers origin for 
the name. The H. of Shakespeare and Rabelais 
is in no way connected with the deeds of the H. 
of the Apoc. J. Hourcuison 


HOLON, holon (72M or FSH, halan): 

(1) One of the towns in the hill country of 
Judah (Josh 15 51) assigned to the Levites (21 
15). In 1 Ch 6 58 (Heb 48), it is HiLEN (which 
see). The site may be the important ruins of 
Beit ‘Alam (see PEF, III, 313, 321, Sh XX1). 

(2) Probably once an important town in the 
“plain,” i.e. plateau, of Moab (Jer 48 21); the 
site is unknown. 


HOLYDAY, ho’li-da: This word occurs twice in 
AV, viz. Ps 42 4, “a multitude that kept [RV 
“keeping’”’] holyday,’”’ and Col 2 16. In the latter 
case it ig a rendering of the Gr word ¢opr#, heorté, 
the ordinary term for a religious festival. RV 
trs “feast day.’ In the former instance “‘keeping 
holyday” renders 3219 , hghégh. The vb. means to 
“make a pilgrimage,” or “keep a religious festival.”’ 
Occasionally the idea of merrymaking prevails, as 
inl 8 30 16—“eating and drinking,’’ and enjoying 
themselves merrily. The Psalmist (who was per- 
haps an exiled priest) remembers with poignant 
regret how he used to lead religious processions on 
festival occasions. T. Lewis 


HOLY GHOST, h3’li gost. 


HOLY GHOST (SPIRIT), SIN AGAINST THE. 
See BLaspuHemy; Hoty Spirit, III, 1, (4). 


HOLY OF HOLIES, ho’liz (QWIPA wip, ko- 
dhesh ha-kédhashim, Ex 26 33, “2"t, d°*bhar, 1 K 
6 16, etc; in the NT, d&yva dylwv, hdgia hagién, He 
9 3): The name given to the innermost shrine, or 
adytum of the sanctuary of Jeh. 


See Hoty Sprnrit. 
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The most holy place of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness (Ex 26 31-33) was a small cube of 
10 cubits (15 ft.) every way. It was 
1. Inthe — divided from the holy place by a veil 
Tabernacle which was lifted when entrance was 
made (see VrIL). Ceiled by curtains 
which bore cherubic figures embroidered in blue and 
pune and scarlet (26 1), it contained no furniture 
ut the Ark of the Covenant, covered by a slab of 
gold called the Mrrcy-Snat (q.v.), and having 
within it only the two stone tables of the Law (see 
TABERNACLE; ARK OF CovENANT). Only the 
high priest, and he but once a year, on the great 
Day or ATONEMENT (q.V.), was permitted to enter 
within the veil, clothed in penitential garments, 
amid a cloud of incense, and with blood of sacrifice 
(Lev 16; cf He 9 7). 
The proportions of the most holy place in the 
first temple were the same as in the tabernacle, 


but the dimensions were doubled. 
2. Inthe The sacred chamber was enlarged to 20 
Temple of cubits (80 ft.) each way. We now 
Solomon meet with the word d*bhir, ‘oracle’ 


(1 K 6 16, ete), which with the 
exception of Ps 28 2, belonging perhaps to the 
same age, is met with in Scripture only in the period 
of Solomon’s reign. This sanctum, like its pred- 
ecessor, contained but one piece of furniture—the 
Ark of the Covenant. It had, however, one new 
conspicuous feature in the two large figures of cheru- 
bim of clive wood, covered with gold, with wings 
stretching from wall to wall, beneath which the ark 
was now placed (1 K 6 23-28; 2 Ch 3 10-13; 
see TEMPLE). 

In Ezekiel’s temple plans, which in many things 
may have been those of the temple of Zerubbabel, 

the prophet gives 20 cubits as the 
3. In Later length and breadth of the most holy 
Times place, showing that these figures 

were regarded as too sacred to undergo 
change (Ezk 41 4). There was then no Ark of 
the Covenant, but Jewish tradition relates that the 
blood of the great Day of Atonement was sprinkled 
on an unhewn stone that stood in its place. In 
Herod’s temple, the dimensions of the two holy 
chambers remained the same—at least in length 
and breadth (see Tempity, Heron’s). The holiest 
place continued empty. In the spoils of the temple 
depicted on the Arch of Titus there is no representa- 
tion of the Ark of the Covenant; only of the furni- 
ture of the outer chamber or holy place. 

In the Ep. to the He we are taught that the 
true holy of holies is the heaven into which Jesus 
has now entered to appear in virtue of 
His own sacrifice in the presence of 
God for us (He 9 11 ff). Restriction 
is now removed, and the way into 
the holiest is made open for all His people (10 
19.20). W. Suaw CaLnecotr 


HOLY ONE. See Gop, Namzs oF. 


HOLY PLACE (WPT, ha-kédhesh, Ex 26 33, 
Sar, ha-hékhal, 1 K 6 17, ete; | wpdry oxnva, 
hé prété skené, He 9 6f): The taber- 
nacle consisted of two divisions to 
which a graduated scale of holiness ig 
attached: ‘The veilshall separate unto 
you between the holy place and the most holy” 
(Ex 26 33). This distinction was never abrogated. 
In the Ep. to the He these divisions are called the 
“first?? and “‘second’”’ tabernacles (He 9 6f). The 
term “holy place’’ is not indeed confined to the outer 
chamber of the sanctuary; in Lev 6 16, it is 
applied to “the court of the tent of meeting.’’ 
But the other is its technical use. In Solomon’s 
temple we have a different usage. The word hékhal, 


4, Figura- 
tive 


1. The 
Terms 


Holy Spirit 
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“temple,” is not at first applied, as after, to the 
whole building, but is the designation specifically 
of the holy place, in distinction from the d¢bhir, 
or “oracle” (cf 1 K 6 3.5.16.17.33, etc; so in 
Ezk 41 1.2.4, etc). The wider usage is later (cf 
2 K 11 1011.18, ete). 

The size of the holy place differed at different 


times. The holy place of the tabernacle was 20 

cubits long by 10 broad and 10 high 
2. Size of (30X15X15 ft.); that of Solomon’s 
the Holy temple was twice this in length and 
Place breadth—40 by 20 cubits; but it is 


; : contended by many (Bahr, etc) that 
in ‘height it was the full internal height of the 
building—30 cubits; the Herodian temple has 
the same dimensions of length and breadth, but 
Jos and Middoth give largely increased, though 
differing, numbers for the height (see Tempra, 
Herop’s). 
The contents of the holy place were from the 
beginning ordered to be these (Ex 25 23 ff; 30 
1-10): the altar of incense, a golden 
3. Contents candlestick (i Solomon’s temple in- 
of Holy creased to ten, 1 K 7 49), and a table 
Place of showbread (likewise increased to 
; ten,2 Ch 4 8). For the construction, 
position, history and uses of these objects, see 
TABERNACLE; ‘TEMPLE, and arts. under the several 
headings. This, as shown by Jos and by the sculp- 
tures on the Arch of Titus, continued to be the 
furniture of the holy place till the end. 
As the outer division of the sanctuary, into which, 
as yet, not the people, but only their representa- 
tives in the priesthood, were admitted 
4. Symbol- while yet the symbols of the people’s 
ism consecrated life (prayer, light, thanks- 
giving) were found in it, the holy place 
may be said to represent the people’s relation to 
God in the earthly life, as the holy of holies repre- 
sented God’s relation to the people in a perfected 
communion. In the Ep. to the He, the holy place 
is not largely dwelt on as compared with the court 
in which the perfect sacrifice was offered, and the 
holiest of all into which Christ has now entered 
(Christ passes “through” the tabernacle into the 
holiest, 9 11). It pertains, however, evidently to 
the earthly sphere of Christ’s manifestation, even 
as carth is the present scene of the church’s fellow- 
ship. Through earth, by the way which Christ has 
opened up, the believer, already in spirit, finally 
in fact, passes with Him into the holiest (He 10 
19; cf 9 8; see Westcott, Hebrews, 233 ff). 
_ W. Saw CaLnEcotr 
HOLY SPIRIT, ho’li spir’it: 
I. OT TeacuHinos ss To THE Spirit 
. Meaning of the Word 
. The Spirit in Relation to the Godhead 
. In External Nature 
In Man 
Imparting Powers for Service 
1) Judges and Warriors 
2) Wisdom for Various Purposes 
3) In Prophecy 
Imparting Moral Character 
In the Messiah 
Predictions of Future Outpouring of the Spirit 
HE Non-CanonicaL LITERATURE 
. The Spirit in Josephus 
. In the Pseudepigrapha 
. In the Wisdom of Solomon 
. In_Philo 
He Hoty Spiniv in THE NT 
. In Relation to the Person and Work of Christ 
o) Birth of Jesus 
2) Baptism 
3) Temptation 
a Public Ministry : 
5) Death and Resurrection and Pentecostal 


Cob whe 


IT. 


Legler ara ey 


POD 


III. 


ale 


Gift 
2. The Holy Spirit in the Kingdom of God 
(1) Synoptic Teachings 
(2) In the Writings of John 
oy In Acts aa 
4) In Paul's Writings 


(a) The Spirit and Jesus 2 a 

(o) In Bestowing Charismatic Gifts fe 

c) In the Beginnings of the Christian Life 

3 In the Religious and Moral Life 

(e) In the Church 1 

(f) In the Resurrection of Believers 

(5) The Holy Spirit in Other NT Writings 

LITERATURE 

The expression Spirit, or Spirit of God, or Holy 
Spirit, is found in the great majority of the books of 
the Bible. In the OT the Heb word uniformly 
employed for the Spirit as referring to God’s Spirit 
is 117, ré%h, meaning “breath,” “wind” or ‘‘breeze. 
The vb. form of the word is 14, rah, or 17, ri*h, 
used only in the Hiphil and meaning ‘‘to breathe,” 
“to blow.’ A kindred vb. is M7], r@wah, meaning 
“to breathe,” “having breathing room,” “to be 
spacious,” etc. The word always used in the NT 
for the Spirit is the Gr neuter noun rvedxa, pnetima, 
with or without the article, and for Holy Spirit, 
rvebua dywv, pneima hdgion, or 7d wveiua 7d ayo, 
16 pnetima t6 hdgion. In the NT we find also the 
expressions, “the Spirit of God,” “the Spirit of the 
Lord,” “the Spirit of the Father,” “the Spirit of 
Jesus,” “of Christ.” The word for Spirit in the 
Gr is from the vb. rvéw, pnéd, “to breathe,’”’ “to 
blow.” The corresponding word in the Lat is 
spiritus, meaning “spirit.” 

I. The Teachings as to the Spirit in the OT.— 
At the outset we note the significance of the term 

itself. From the primary meaning 
1. Meaning of the word which is “wind,” as refer- 
of the ring to Nature, arises the idea of breath 
Word in man and thence the breath, wind or 

Spirit of God. We have no way of 
tracing exactly how the minds of the Bib. writers 
connected the earlier literal meaning of the word 
with the Divine Spirit. Nearly all shades of 
meaning from the lowest to the highest appear in the 
OT, and itis not difficult to conceive how the original 
narrower meaning was gradually expanded into the 
larger and wider. The following are some of the 
shades of OT usage. From the notion of wind or 
breath, ruth came to signify: (1) the principle of 
life itself; spirit in this sense indicated the degree 
of vitality: ‘My spirit is consumed, my days are 
extinct’? (Job 17 1; also Jgs 16 19; 1 S 30 12); 
(2) human feelings of various kinds, as anger (Jgs 
8 3; Prov 29 11), desire (Isa 26 9), courage (Josh 
211); (8) intelligence (Ex 28 3; Isa 29 24); (4) 
general disposition (Ps 34 18; 5117; Prov 14 29; 
16 18; 29 23). 

No doubt the Bib. writers thought of man as 
made in the image of God (Gen 1 27 f), and it was 
easy for them to think of God as being likeman. It 
is remarkable that their anthropomorphism did not 
go farther. They preserve, however, a highly 
spiritual conception of God as compared with that 
of surrounding nations. But as the human breath 
was an invisible part of man, and as it represented 
his vitality, his life and energy, it was easy to trans- 
fer the conception to God in the effort to represent 
His energetic and transitive action upon man and 
Nature. The Spirit of God, therefore, as based 
upon the idea of the ruéh or breath of man, originally 
stood for the energy or power of God (Isa 31 3; 
cf A. B. Davidson, Theology of the OT, 117-18), as 
contrasted with the weakness of the flesh. 

We consider next the Spirit of God in relation to 
God Himself in the OT. Here there are several 

points to be noted. The first is that 


2. The there is no indication of a belief that 
Spirit in the Spirit of God was a material par- 
Relation to ticle or emanation from God. The 
the God- _ point of view of Bib. writers is nearly 
head always practical rather than specula- 


tive. 


They did not philosophize about 
the Divine nature. is 3 


Nevertheless, they retained a 
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very clear distinction between spirit and flesh or 
other material forms. Again we observe in the OT 
both an identification of God and the Spirit of God, 
and also a clear distinction between them. The 
identification is seen in Ps 139 7 where the omni- 
presence of the Spirit is declared, and in Isa 63 10; 
Jer 31 38; Ezk 36 27. In a great number of 
passages, however, God and the Spirit of God are 
not thought of as identical, as in Gen 1 2; 6 3; 
Neh 9 20; Ps 5111; 104 29f. Of course this 
does not mean that God and the Spirit of God were 
two distinct beings in the thought of OT writers, 
but only that the Spirit had functions of His own in 
distinction from God. The Spirit was God in 
action, particularly when the action was specific, 
with a view to accomplishing some particular end 
or purpose of God. The Spirit came upon indi- 
viduals for special purposes. The Spirit was thus 
God immanent in man and in the world. As the 
angel of the Lord, or angel of the Covenant in certain 
passages, represents both Jeh Himself and one sent 
by Jeh, so in like manner the Spirit of Jeh was both 
Jeh within or upon man, and at the same time one 
sent by Jeh to man. 

Do the OT teachings indicate that in the view 
of the writers the Spirit of Jeh was a distinct person 
in the Divine nature? The passage in Gen 1 26 
is scarcely conclusive. The idea and importance 
of personality were but slowly developed in Israelit- 
ish thought. Not until some of the later prophets 
did it receive great emphasis, and even then scarcely 
in the fully developed form. The statement in 
Gen 1 26 may be taken as the pl. of majesty or as 
referring to the Divine council, and on this account 
is not conclusive for the Trinitarian view. Indeed, 
there are no OT passages which compel us to under- 
stand the complete NT doctrine of the Trinity and 
the distinct personality of the Spirit in the NT 
sense. There are, however, numerous OT passages 
which are in harmony with the Trinitarian con- 
ception and prepare the way for it, such as Ps 139 
7; Isa 638 10; 4816; Hag 2 5; Zec 46. The 
Spirit is grieved, vexed, etc, and in other ways is 
conceived of personally, but as He is God in action, 
God exerting power, this was the natural way for 
the OT writers to think of the Spirit. : 

The question has been raised as to how the Bib. 
writers were able to hold the conception of the 
Spirit of God without violence to their monotheism. 
A suggested reply is that the idea of the Spirit came 
gradually and indirectly from the conception of 
subordinate gods which prevailed among some of 
the surrounding nations (I. F. Wood, The Spirit 
of God in Bub. Literature, 30). But the best 
Israelitish thought developed in opposition to, 
rather than in analogy with, polytheism. A more 
natural explanation seems to be that their simple 
anthropomorphism led them to conceive the Spirit 
of God as the breath of God parallel with the con- 
ception of man’s breath as being part of man and 
yet going forth from him. 

We consider next the Spirit of God in external 


Nature. “And the Spirit of God moved [was 

brooding or hovering] upon the face 
3. The of the waters” (Gen 1 2). The figure 
Spirit in is that of a brooding or hovering bird 
External (cf Dt 32 11). Here the Spirit brings 
Nature order and beauty out of the primeval 


chaos and conducts the cosmic forces 
toward the goal of an ordered universe. Again in 
Ps 104 28-30, God sends forth His Spirit, and visible 
things are called into being: ‘Thou sendest forth 
thy Spirit, they are created; and thou renewest 
the face of the ground.” In Job 26 13 the beauty 
of the heavens is ascribed to the Spirit: “By his 
Spirit the heavens are garnished.” In Isa 32 15 
the wilderness becomes a fruitful field as the result 
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of the outpouring of the Spirit. The Bib. writers 
scarcely took into their thinking the idea of second 
causes, certainly not in the modern scientific sense. 
They regarded the phenomena of Nature as the result 
of God’s direct action through His Spirit. At 
every point their conception of the Spirit saved 
them from pantheism on the one hand and poly- 

theism on the other. 
The Spirit may next be considered in imparting 
natural powers both physical and intellectual. In 
Gen 2 7 God originates man’s person- 


4. The al and intellectual life by breathing 
Spirit of into his nostrils “the breath of life.” 
God in ManIn Nu 16 22 God is “the God of 

the spirits of all flesh.” In Ex 28 3; 


31 3; 36 31, wisdom for all kinds of workmanship 
is declared to be the gift of God. So also physical 
life is due to the presence of the Spirit of God (Job 
27 3); and Elihu declares (Job 33 4) that the 
Spirit of God made him. See also Ezk 37 14 and 
39 29. Thus man is regarded by the OT writers, 
in all the parts of his being, body, mind and spirit, as 
the direct result of the action of the Spirit of God. 
In Gen 6 3 the Spirit of God “strives” with or 
“rules’’ in or is “humbled” in man in the antedilu- 
vian world. Here reference is not made to the 
Spirit’s activity over and above, but within the 
moral nature of man. 

The greater part of the OT passages which refer 
to the Spirit of God deal with the subject from the 

oint of view of the covenant relations 
5. In Im- etween Jeh and Israel. And the 
parting greater portion of these, in turn, have 
Powers for to do with gifts and powers conferred 
Service by the Spirit for service in the ongoing 
of the kingdom of God. We fail to 
grasp the full meaning of very many statements 
of the OT unless we keep constantly in mind the 
fundamental assumption of all the OT, viz. the 
covenant relations between God and Israel. Extra- 
ordinary powers exhibited by Israelites of what- 
ever kind were usually attributed to the Spirit. 
These are so numerous that our limits of space 
forbid an exhaustive presentation. The chief 
points we may notice. 

(1) Powers conferred upon judges and warriors.— 
The children of Israel cried unto Jeh and He raised 
up a savior for them, Othniel, the son of Kenaz: 
“And the Spirit of Jeh came upon him, and he 
judged Israel” (Jgs 3 10). So also Gideon (Jgs 
6 34): “The Spirit of Jeh came upon [lit. clothed 
itself with] Gideon.”’ In Jgs 11 29 “the spirit of 
Jeh came upon Jephthah”’; and in 13 25 ‘“‘the 
Spirit of Jeh began to move” Samson. In 14 6 
“the Spirit of Jeh came mightily upon him.” In 
18 16 14 we read “the Spirit of Jeh departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit from Jeh troubled 
him.” In all this class of passages, the Spirit 
imparts special endowments of power without 
necessary reference to the moral character of the 
recipient. The end in view is not personal, merely 
to the agent, but concerns the theocratic kingdom 
and implies the covenant between God and Israel. 
In some cases the Spirit exerts physical energy in a 
more direct way (2 K 2 16; Ezk 2 1f; 3 12). 

(2) Wisdom and skill bestowed for various purposes. 
—Bezalel is filled with the Spirit of God in wisdom 
and in understanding to work in gold, and silver 
and brass, etc, in the building of the tabernacle 
(Ex 31 2-4; 35 31); and the Spirit of wisdom is 
given to others in making Aaron’s garments (Ex 
28 3). So also of one of the builders of Solomon’s 
temple (1 K 7 14; 2 Ch 2 14). In these cases 
there seems to be a combination of the thought of 
natural talents and skill to which is superadded a 
special endowment of theSpirit. Pharach refers to 
Joseph as one in whom the Spirit of God is, as fitting 
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him for administration and government (Gen 41 
88). Joshua is qualified for leadership hy the Spirit 
(Nu 27 18). In this and in Dt 34 9, Joshua is 
represented as possessing the Spirit through the 
laying on of the hands of Moses. This is an inter- 
esting OT parallel to the hestowment of the Spirit 
by laying on of hands in the NT (Acts 8 17; 19 6). 
Daniel is represented as having wisdom to interpret 
dreams through the Spirit, and afterward because 
of the Spirit he is exalted to a position of authority 
and power (Dnl 4 8; 5 11-14; 6 3). The Spirit 
qualifies Zerubbahel to rebuild the temple (Zec 4 
6). The Spirit was given to the people for instruc- 
tion and strengthening during the wilderness 
wanderings (Neh 9 20), and to the elders along 
with Moses (Nu 11 17.25). It thus appears how 
very widespread were the activities of the redemp- 
tive Spirit, or the Spirit in the covenant. All 
these forms of the Spirit’s action bore in some 
way upon the national life of the people, and were 
eet in one way or another toward theocratic 
ends. 

(3) The Spirit in OT rophecy.—The most 
distinctive and important manifestation of the 
Spirit’s activity in the OT was in the sphere of 
prophecy. In the earlier period the prophet was 
called seer (TN, ré’eh), and later he was called 
prophet (N°22, na@bhi’). The word “prophet” 
(rpodyrns, prophétés) means one who speaks for God. 
The prophets were very early differentiated from 
the masses of the people into a prophetic class or 
order, although Ahraham himself was called a 
prophet, as were Moses and other leaders (Gen 20 
7; Dt 18 15). The prophet was esp. distinguished 
from others as the man who possessed the Spirit of 
God (Hos 9 7). The prophets ordinarily began 
their messages with the phrase, “thus saith Jeh,” 
or its equivalent. But they ascribed their mes- 
sages directly also to the Spirit of God (Eizk 2 2; 
8 3; 11 1.24; 18 3). The case of Balaam pre- 
sents some difficulties (Nu 24 2). He does not 
seem to have been a genuine prophet, but rather a 
diviner, although it is declared that the Spirit of 
God came upon him. Balaam serves, however, 
to illustrate the OT peint of view. The chief in- 
terest was the national or theocratic or covenant 
ideal, not that of the individual. The Spirit was 
hestowed at times upon unworthy men for the 
achievement of these ends. Saul presents a similar 
example. The prophet was God’s messenger speak- 
ing God’s message by the Spirit. His message was 
not his own. It came directly from God, and at 
times overpowered the prophet with its urgency, as 
in the case of Jeremiah (1 4 ff). 

There arc quite perceptible stages in the develop- 
ment of the OT prophecy. In the earlier period 
the prophet was sometimes moved, not so much to 
intelligible speech, as hy a sort of enthusiasm or 
prophetic ecstasy. In 1 § 10 we have an example 
of this earlier form of prophecy, where a company 
with musical instruments prophesied together. To 
what extent this form of prophetic enthusiasm was 
attended by warnings and exhortations, if so 
attended at all, we do not know. There was more 
in it than in the excitement of the diviners and 
devotees of the surrounding nations. For the 
Spirit of Jeh was its source. 

In the later period we have prophecy in its highest 
forms in the OT. The differences hctween earlier 
and later prophecy are probably due in part to the 
conditions. The early period required action, the 
later required teaching. The judges on whom 
the Spirit came were deliverers in a turbulent age. 
There was not need for, nor could the people have 
borne, the higher ethical and spiritual truths which 
came in later revelations through the prophets 


Isaiah, Jeremiah and others. See 2 8 93 2; Ezk 
22: 83: 11 24; 13 3; Mic 3 8; Hos 9 7. 

A difficulty arises from statements such as the 
following: A lying spirit was sometimes present in 
the prophet (1 K 22 21f); Jeh puts a spirit in the 
king of Assyria and turns him back to his destruc- 
tion (Isa 87 7); because of sin, a lying prophet 
should serve the people (Mic 2 11); in Micaiah’s 
vision Jeh sends a Pana Ae? one seer 
lyi rophets (1 ; an evil spirit from 
deneaiees ca Saul (1 S$ 16 14; 18 10; 19 9). 
The following considerations may be of value in 
explaining these passages. Jeh was the source 
of things generally in OT thought. Its pronounced 
monotheism appears in this as in so many other 
ways. Besides this, OT writers usually spoke 
phenomenally. Prophecy was a particular form 
of manifestation with certain outward marks and 
signs. Whatever presented these outward marks 
was called prophecy, whether the message conveyed 
was true or false. The standard of discrimination 
here was not the outward signs of the prophet, but 
the truth or right of the message as shown by the 
event. As to the evil spirit from Jeh, it may he 
explained in either of two ways. First, it may have 
referred +o the evil disposition of the man upon 
whom God’s Spirit was acting, in which case he 
would resist the Spirit and his own spirit would be 
the evil spirit. Or the “evil spirit from Jeh” may 
have referred, in the prophet’s mind, to an actual 
spirit of evil which Jeh sent or permitted to enter 
the man. The latter is the more probable explana- 
tion, in accordance with which the prophet would 
conceive that Jeh’s higher will was accomplished, 
even through the action of the evil spirit upon man’s 
spirit. Jeh’s judicial anger against transgression 
would, to the prophet’s mind, justify the sending of 
an evil spirit by Jeh. 

The activity of the Spirit in the OT is not limited 
to gifts for service. Moral and spiritual character 

is traced to the Spirit’s operations as 


6. The well. “Thy holy Spirit’? (Ps 61 11); 
SpiritIm- “his holy Spirit’? Usa 63 10); “thy 
parting good Spirit’’ (Neh 9 20); “Thy Spirit 
Moral and is good” (Ps 143 10) are expressions 
Spiritual pointing to the ethical quality of the 
Character Spirit’s action. ‘“Holy’’ is from the 


vb. form (WIP, kadhash), whose root 
meaning is doubtful, but which probably meant 
“to be separated,’’ from which it comes to mean to 
be exalted, and this led to the conception to be 
Divine. And as Jeh is morally good, the concep- 
tion of “the holy [= Divine] one’’ came to signify 
the holy one in the moral sense. Thence the word 
was applied to the Spirit of Jeh. Jeh gives His 
good Spirit for instruction (Neh 9 20); the Spirit 
is called good because it teaches to do God’s will 
(Ps 148 10); the Spirit gives the fear of the Lord 
(isa 11 2-5); Judgment and righteousness (Isa 32 
15 ff); devotion to the Lord (Isa 44 3-5); hearty 
obedience and a new heart (Ezk 36 26 f); penitence 
and prayer (Zcc 12 10). In Ps 51 11 thereis an in- 
tense sense of guilt and sin coupled with the prayer, 
“Take not thy holy Spirit from me.” us we see 
that the OT in numerous ways recognizes the Holy 
Spirit as the source of inward moral purity, although 
the thought is not so developed asin the NT. 
In hoth the first and the second sections of Isa, 
there are distinct references to the Spirit in con- 
nection with the Messiah, although 
7. The the Messiah is conceived as the ideal 
Spirit in the King who springs from the root of 
Messiah David in some instances, and in others 
: as the Suffering Servant of Jeh. This 
is not the place to discuss the Messianic import of 
the latter group of passages which has given rise to 
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much difference of opinion. As in the case of the 
ideal Davidic King which, in the prophet’s mind, 
passes from the lower to the higher and Messianic 
conception, so, under the form of the Suffering Ser- 
vant, the “remnant” of Israel becomes the basis for 
an ideal which transcends in the Messianic sense 
the original nucleus of the conception derived from 
the historic events in the history of Israel. The 
prophet rises in the employment of both conceptions 
to the thought of the Messiah who is the “anointed” 
of Jeh as endued esp. with the power and wisdom of 
the Spirit. In Isa 11 1-5 a glowing picture is 
given of the “shoot out of the stock of Jesse.” 
The Spirit imparts “wisdom and understanding” 
and endows him with manifold gifts through the 
exercise of which he shall bring in the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace. In Isa 42 1ff, the 
“servant” is in like manner endowed most richly 
with the gifts of the Spirit by virtue of which he shall 
bring forth “justice to the Gentiles.’ InIsa 61 1 ff 
occur the notable words cited by Jesus in Lk 4 
18f, beginning, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
etc. In these passages the prophet describes elab- 
orately and minutely the Messiah’s endowment 
with a wide range of powers, all of which are traced 
to the action of God’s Spirit. 
In the later history of Israel, when the sufferings 
of the exile pressed heavily, there arose a tendency 
: to idcalize a past age as the era of the 
8. Predic- special blessing of the Spirit, coupled 


tions of Fu- with a very marked optimism as to a | 


ture Out- future outpouring of the Spirit. In 
pouring of Hag 2 5 reference is made to the Mo- 
the Spirit saic period as the age of the Spirit, 


“when ye came out of Egypt, and my 
Spirit abode among you.” In Isa 44 3 the Spirit is 
to be poured out on Jacob and his seed; and in Isa 
59 20 a Redeemer is to come to Zion under the cove- 
nant of Jeh, and the Spirit is to abide upon the 
people. The passage, however, which esp. indicates 
the transition from OT to NT times is that in Joel 
2 28.32 which is cited by Peter in Acts 2 17-21. 
In this prophecy the bestowal of the Spirit is 
extended to all classes, is attended by marvelous 
signs and is accompanied by the gift of salvation. 
Looking back from the later to the earlier period of 
OT history, we observe a twofold tendency of teach- 
ing in relation to the Spirit. The first is from the 
outward gift of the Spirit for various uses toward 
a deepening sense of inner need of the Spirit for 
moral purity, and consequent emphasis upon the 
ethical energy of the Spirit. The second tendency 
is toward a sense of the futility of the merely human 
or theocratic national organization in and of itself 
to achieve the ends of Jeh, along with a sense of the 
need for the Spirit of God upon the people generally, 
and a prediction of the universal diffusion of the 
Spirit. 

Hl, The Spirit in Nan-Canonical Jewish Litera- 
ture.—In the Palestinian and Alexandrian literature 
of the Jews there are comparatively few references 
to the Spirit of God. The two books in which the 
teachings as to the Spirit are most explicit and most 
fully developed are of Alexandrian origin, viz. 
The Wisdom of Solomon and the writings of Philo. 

In the OT Apocrypha and in Jos the references to the 
Spirit are nearly always merely echoes of a_long-past 
age when the Spirit was active among men. In no par- 
ticular is the contrast between the canonical and non- 
canonical literature more striking than in the teaching 
as to the Spirit of God. 

Jos has a number of references to the Holy Spirit, but 


nearly always they have to do with the long-past history 
of Israel. He refers to 22 books of the OT 


1. The which are of the utmost reliahility. There 

Spirit i are other books, but none ‘of like author- 
pirit in ity,” because there has ‘‘not heen an 

Josephus — exact_ succession of prophets” (CA 


, 1, 
.. Samuel is described as having a faree 
place in the affairs of the kingdom because he is a prophet 


(Ant, VI, v, 6). God appears to Solomon in sleep and 
teaches hlm wisdom (ib, VITI, li); Balaam propnesios 
through the Spirit’s power (1b, IV, v, 6); and Moses was 
such a prophet that his words were God’s words (lh, 
IV, vili, 49). In Jos we have then simply a testimony 
to the inspiration and power of the prophets and the 
books written by them, in so far as we have in him teach- 
ings regarding the Spirit of God. Even here the action 

of the Spirit is usually implied rather than expressed. 
In the pseudeplgraphic writings the Spirit of God ls 
usually referred to as acting in the long-past history of 
Israel or In the future Messianic age. In 


2. The the apocalyptic books, the past age of 
ae eraT powers when the Spirit wrought mightlly, 
Spirit in ecomes the ground of the hopes of the 
the Pseude- future. The past is glorified, and out of It 
iorapha arises the hope of a future kingdom of 
pigrap and power. Enoch says to Methuse- 


lory 
ati: “The word calls me and the Spirit 
4s poured ont upon me’’ (En 91 1). In 49 1-4 the 
Messiah has the Spirit of wisdom, understanding and 
might. Enoch is represented as describing his own 
translation. ‘'He was carried aloft in the chariots of the 
Spirlt’’ (En 70 2). In Jub 81 16 Isaac Is represented 
as prophesying, and in 25 13 it is said of Rehekah that 
the “ Holy Spirit descended into her mouth.’”’ Sometimes 
the actlon of the Spirit Is closely connected with the 
moral life, although this is rare. ‘The pul of God 
rests’’ on the man of pure and loving heart (XII P, Benj. 
. In Simeon 4 it is declared that Joseph was a good 
man and that the Spirit of God rested on him. There 
appears at times a lament for the departed age of proph- 
ecy (1 Macc 9 27; 14 41). The future is depicted in 
glowing colors: The Spirit is to come in a future judg- 
ment (XII P, Levi 18); and the spirit of holiness shall 
rest upon the redeemed in Paradise (Levi 18); and in 
Levi 2 the spirit of insight is given, and the vision of the 
sinful world and its salvation follows. Generally speak- 
ing, this literature is far below that of the OT, both in 
moral tone and religious insight. Much of it seems 
childish, although at times we encounter noble passages. 
There is lacking in it the prevailing OT mood which is 
hest described as prophetic, in which the writer feels 
constrained by the power of God’s Spirit to speak or 
write. The OT literature thus possesses a vitality and 
power which accounts for the strength of its appeal to 
our religious consciousness. 


We note in the next place a few teachings as to 
the Spirit of God in Wied. Here the ethical ele- 
ment in character is a condition of the 

3. The Spirit’s indwelling. ‘Into a malicious 
Spirit in the soul wisdom shall not enter: nor dwell 
Wisdom of in the body that is subject unto sin. 
Solomon For the holy spirit of discipline will 
flee deceit, and will not abide when 
unrighteousness cometh in” (Wisd 1 4f). This 
“holy spirit of discipline’ is evidently God’s Holy 
Spirit, for in ver 7 the writer proceeds to assert, 
“For the Spirit of the Lord filleth the world,” and 
in vs 8.9 there is a return to the conception of un- 
righteousness as a hindrance to right speaking. 
In Wisd 7 7 the Spirit of Wisdom comes in response 
to prayer. In 7 22-30 is an elaborate and very 
beautiful description of wisdom: ‘In her is an under- 
standing spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtil, 
lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that 13 good, quick, which cannot 
be letted, ready to do good, kind to man, stedfast, 
sure,’ etc. ‘She is the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of 
God, and the image of his goodness,”’ etc. No one 
can know God’s counsel except by the Holy Spirit 
(9 17). The writer of Wisd was deeply possessed 
of the sense of the omnipresence of the Spirit of God, 
asseeninl 7andin12 1. Inthe latter passage we 
read: ‘For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things.” 
In Philo we have what is almost wholly wanting in 
other Jewish literature, viz. analytic and reflective 
thought upon the work of the Spirit of 


4, The God. The interest in Philo is primari- 
Spirit in ly philosophic, and his teachings on 
Philo the Spirit possess special interest on 


this account in contrast with Bib. 
and other extra-Bib. literature. In his Questions 
and Solutions, 27, 28, he explains the expression in 
Gen 8 1: “Te brought a breath over the earth and 
the wind ceased.” He argues that water is not 
diminished by wind, but only agitated and dis- 
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turbed. Hence there must be a reference to God’s 
Spirit or breath by which the whole universe obtains 
security. He has a similar discussion of the 
point why the word “Spirit” is not. used instead 
of ‘‘breath”’ in Gen in the account of man’s creation, 
and concludes that ‘to breathe into” here means to 
‘Gnspire,” and that God by His Spirit imparted to 
man mental and moral life and capacity for Divine 
things (Allegories, xiii). In several passages 
Philo discusses prophecy and the prophetic office. 
One of the most interesting relates to the prophetic 
office of Moses (Life of Moses, xxiiiff), He also 
describes a false prophet who claims to be ‘inspired 
and possessed by the Holy Spirit’? (On Those Who 
Offer Sacrifice, xi). In a very notable passage, 
Philo describes in detail his own subjective experi- 
ences under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and his 
language is that of the intellectual mystic. He says 
that at times he found himself devoid of impulse 
or capacity for mental activity, when suddenly by 
the coming of the Spirit of God, his intellect was 
rendered very fruitful: ‘and sometimes when J 
have come to my work empty I have suddenly 
become full, ideas being, in an invisible manner, 
showered upon me and implanted in me from on high; 
so that through the influence of Divine inspiration 
I have become greatly excited and have known 
neither the place in which I was, nor those who were 
present, nor myself, nor what I was saying, nor what 
I was writing,” etc (Migrations of Abraham, vii). 

In Philo, as in the non-canonical literature gener- 
ally, we find little metaphysical teaching as to the 
Spirit and His relations to the Godhead. On this 
point there is no material advance over the OT 
teaching. The agency of the Holy Spirit in shaping 
and maintaining the physical universe and as the 
source of man’s capacities and powers is clearly 
recognized in Philo. In Philo, as in Jos, the con- 
ception of inspiration as the complete occupation 
and domination of the prophet’s mind by the 
Spirit of God, even to the extent of suspending 
the operation of the natural powers, comes clearly 
into view. This is rather in contrast with, than 
in conformity to, the OT and NT conception of 
inspiration, in which the personality of the prophet 
remains intensely active while under the influence 
of the Spirit, except possibly in cases of vision and 
trance. 

Ill. The Holy Spirit in the NT.—In the NT there 
js unusual symmetry and completeness of teaching 
as to the work of the Spirit of God in relation to the 
Messiah Himself, and to the founding of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. The simplest mode of presenta- 
tion will be to trace the course of the progressive 
activities of the Spirit, or teachings regarding these 
activities, as these are presented to us in the NT 
literature as we now have it, so far as the nature of 
the subject will permit. This will, of course, dis- 
turb to some extent the chronological order in which 
the NT books were written, since in some cases, as 
jn John’s Gospel, a very late book contains early 
teachings as to the Spirit. 

(1) The birth of Jesus—In Mt 118 Mary is 
found with child “of the Holy Spirit” (é« rvedparos 

aylov, ek pneimatos hagiou); an angel 


1. The tells Joseph that that “which is con- 
Spirit in ceived in her is of the Holy Spirit’ 
Relation to (1 20), all of which is declared to be in 
the Person fulfilment of the prophecy that a virgin 
and Work _ shall bring forth a son whose name 
of Christ shall be called Immanuel (Isa 7 14). 


In Lk 1 35 the angel says to Mary that 
the Holy Spirit (pneuma hagion) shall come upon 
her, and the power of the Most High (dvvayus 
‘Yyicrov, diunamis Hupsisiou) shall overshadow 
her. Here “Holy Spirit’’ and “power of the Most 
High” are || expressions meaning the same thing; 


in the one case emphasizing the Divine source and 
in the other the holiness of “the holy thing which is 
begotten” (1 35). In connection with the pres- 
entation of the babe in the temple, Simeon is 
described as one upon whom the Holy Spirit rested, 
to whom revelation was made through the Spirit 
and who came into the temple in the Spirit (Lk 2 
25-28). So also Anna the prophetess speaks con- 
cerning the babe, evidently in Luke’s thought, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit (Lk 2 36 ff). : 

It is clear from the foregoing that the passages in 
Mt and Lk mean to set forth, first, the super- 
natural origin, and secondly, the sinlessness of the 
babe born of Mary. The act of the Holy Spirit is 
regarded as creative, although the words employed 
signify “begotten” or “born” (yevyndév, gennéthén, 
Mt 1 20; and yerrduevor, genndmenon, Lk 1 385). 
There is no hint in the stories of the nativity con- 
cerning the pretemporal existence of Christ. This 
doctrine was developed later. Nor is there any 
suggestion of the immaculate conception or sinless- 
ness of Mary, the mother of Our Lord. Dr. C. A. 
Briggs has set forth a theory of the sinlessness of 
Mary somewhat different from the Roman Catholic 
view, to the effect that the OT prophecies foretell 
the purification of the Davidic line, and that Mary 
was the culminating point in the purifying process, 
who thereby became sinless (Incarnation of the Lord, 
230-34). This, however, is speculative and without 
substantial Bib. warrant. The sinlessness of Jesus 
was not due to the sinlessness of His mother, but to 
the Divine origin of His human nature, the Spirit 
of God. 

In He 10 5 ff the writer makes reference to the 
sinless body of Christ as affording a perfect offering 
for sins. No direct reference is made to the birth 
of Jesus, but the origin of His body is ascribed to 
ae (He 10 5), though not specifically to the Holy 

irit. 

FO) The baptism of Jesus—The NT records give: 
us very little information regarding the growth of 
Jesus to manhood. In Lk 2 40ff a picture is given 
of the boyhood, exceedingly brief, but full of signifi- 
cance. The “child grew, and waxed strong, filled 
with wisdom [m “becoming full of wisdom’’]: and 
the grace of God was upon him.”’ Then follows the 
account of the visit to the temple. Evidently in 
all these experiences, the boy is under the influence 
and guidance of the Spirit. This alone would 
supply an adequate explanation, although Luke 
does not expressly name the Spirit as the source of 
these particular experiences. The Spirit’s action is 
rather assumed. 

Great emphasis, however, is given to the descent 
of the Spirit upon Jesus at His baptism. Mt 3 16 
declares that after His baptism ‘the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending as a dove, aud coming upon him.” 
Mk 1 10 repeats the statement in substantially 
equivalent terms. Lk 8 22 declares that the 
Spirit descended in “bodily form, as a dove” 
(cwyartk@ elder as mepicrepdy, somatikd eidei hos 
peristerdn). In Jn 1 32.33 the Baptist testifies that 
he saw the Spirit descending upon Jesus as a dove 
out of heaven, and that it abode upon Him, and, 
further, that this descent of the Spirit was the 
mark by which he was to recognize Jesus as “he 
that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit.” 

We gather from these passages that at the baptism 
there was a new communication of the Spirit to 
Jesus in great fulness, as a special anointing for His 
Messianic vocation. The account declares that the 
dovelike appearance was seen by Jesus as well as 
John, which is scarcely compatible with a subjec- 
tive experience merely. Of course, the dove here is 
to be taken as a symbol, and not as an assertion that 
God’s Spirit assumed the form of a dove actually. 
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Various meanings have been assigned to the symbol. 
One connects it with the creative power, according 
to a gentile usage; others with the speculative 
philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism, according to 
which the dove symbolized the Divine wisdom or 
reason. But the most natural explanation con- 
nects the symbolism of the dove with the brooding or 
hovering of the Spirit in Gen 1 3. In this new 
spiritual creation of humanity, asin the first physical 
creation, the Spirit of God is the energy through 
which the work is carried on. Possibly the dove, 
as a living organism, complete in itself, may sug- 
gest the totality and fulness of the gift of the 
Spirit to Jesus. At Pentecost, on the contrary, 
the Spirit is bestowed distributively and partially 
at least to individuals as such, as suggested by the 
cloven tongues as of fire which ‘‘sat upon each one 
of them’ (Acts 2 3). Jn 3 34 emphasizes the 
fulness of the bestowal upon Jesus: “For he whom 
God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for 
he giveth not the Spirit by measure.’”’ In the wit- 
ness of the Baptist the permanence of the anoint- 
ing of Jesus is declared: “Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding’’ (1 33). 

It is probable that the connection of the bestowal 
of the Spirit with water baptism, as seen later in 
the Book of Acts, is traceable to the reception of the 
Spirit by Jesus at His own baptism. Baptism in 
the Spirit did not supersede water baptism. 

The gift of the Spirit in fulness to Jesus at His 
baptism was no doubt His formal and public anoint- 
ing for His Messianic work (Acts 10 38). The 
baptism of Jesus could not have the same signifi- 
cance with that of sinful men. For the symbolic 
cleansing from sin had no meaning for the sinless 
one. Yet as an act of formal public consecration 
it was appropriate to the Messiah. It brought to a 
close His private life and introduced Him to His 
public Messianic career. The conception of an 
anointing for public service was a familiar one in 
the OT writings and applied to the priest (Ex 28 
41; 40 18; Lev 4 3.5.16; 6 20.22); to kings (1 8 
9 16; 10 1; 15 1; 16 3.13); sometimes to prophets 
(1 K 19 16; cf Isa G1 1; Ps 22; 206). These 
anointings were with oil, and the oil came to be 
regarded as a symbol of the Spirit of God. 

The anointing of Jesus with the Holy Spirit 
qualified Him in two particulars for His Messianic 
office. (a) It was the source of His own endow- 
ments of power for the endurance of temptation, 
for teaching, for casting out demons, and healing 
the sick, for His sufferings and death, for His 
resurrection and ascension. The question is often 
raised, why Jesus, the Divine one, should have 
needed the Holy Spirit for His Messianic vocation. 
The reply is that, His human nature, which was real, 
required tHe Spirit’s presence. Man, made in 
God’s image, is constituted in dependence upon the 
Spirit of God. Apart from God’s Spirit man fails 
of his true destiny, simply because our nature is 
constituted as dependent upon the indwelling Spirit 
of God for the performance of our true functions. 
Jesus as human, therefore, required the presence of 
God’s Spirit, notwithstanding His Divine-human 
consciousness. (b) The Holy Spirit’s coming upon 
Jesus in fulness also qualified Him to bestow the 
Holy Spirit upon His disciples. John the Baptist 
esp. predicts that it is He who shall baptize in the 
Holy Spirit (Mt 3 11; Mk 18; Lk 3 16; see 
also Jn 20 22; Acts 15). It was esp. true of 
the king that He was anointed for His office, and 
the term Messiah (7°W2, mashieh, equivalent to 
the Gr 6 Xpiorés, ho Chrisiés), meaning the Anointed 
One, points to this fact. 

(3) The temptation of Jesus —The facts as to the 
temptation are as follows: In Mt 4 1 we are told 
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that Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. Mk 1 12 declares in 
his graphic way that after the baptism “straight- 
way the Spirit driveth [é«Bdéd\e, ekbdllei] him 
forth into the wilderness.’ Lk 41 more fully 
declares that Jesus was “full of the Holy Spirit,” 
and that He was “led in the Spirit in the wilderness 
during 40 days.” The impression which the nar- 
ratives of the temptation give is of energetic spiritual 
conflict. As the Messiah confronted His life task 
He was subject to the ordinary conditions of other 
men in an evil world. Not by sheer divinity and 
acting from without as God, but as human also 
and a part of the world, He must overcome, so that 
while He was sinless, it was nevertheless true that 
the righteousness of Jesus was also an achieved 
righteousness. The temptations were no doubt 
such as were peculiar to His Messianic vocation, 
the misuse of power, the presumption of faith and 
the appeal of temporal splendor. To these He 
opposes the restraint of power, the poise of faith 
and the conception of a kingdom wholly spiritual 
in its origin, means and ends. Jesus is hurled, as 
it were, by the Spirit into this terrific conflict with 
the powers of evil, and His conquest, like the 
temptations themselves, was not final, but typical 
and representative. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the temptations of Jesus ended at the close of 
the forty days. Later in His ministry, He refers to 
the disciples as those who had been with Him in His 
temptations (Lk 22 28). The temptations con- 
tinued throughout His life, though, of course, the 
wilderness temptations were the severest test of all, 
and the victory there contained in principle and by 
anticipation later victories. Comment has been 
made upon the absence of reference to the Holy 
Spirit’s influence upon Jesus in certain remarkable 
experiences, which in the case of others would ordi- 
narily have been traced directly to the Spirit, as 
in Lk 11 14 ff, ete (cf art. by James Denney in 
DCG, 1, 732, 734). Is it not true, however, that 
the point of view of the writers of the Gospels is 
that Jesus is always under the power of the Spirit? 
At His baptism, in the temptation, and at the 
beginning of His public ministry (Lk 4 14) very 
special stress is placed upon the fact. Thence- 
forward the Spirit’s presence and action are assumed. 
From time to time, reference is made to the Spirit 
for special reasons, but the action of the Spirit in and 
through Jesus is always assumed. 

(4) The public ministry of Jesus—Here we can 
select only a few points to illustrate a much larger 
truth. The writers of the Gospels, and esp. Luke, 
conceived of the entire ministry of Jesus as under 
the power of the Holy Spirit. After declaring that 
Jesus was “full of the Holy Spirit” and that He was 
led about by the Spirit in the wilderness forty days 
in 4 1, he declares, in 4 14, that Jesus “returned in 
the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” This is 
followed in the next verse by a general summary of 
His activities: “And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all.’ Then, as if to complete his 
teaching as to the relation of the Spirit to Jesus, 
he narrates the visit to Nazareth and the citation by 
Jesus in the synagogue there 6f Isaiah’s words 
beginning, ‘“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
with the detailed description of His Messianic 
activity, viz. preaching to the poor, announcement 
of release to the captives, recovering of sight to the 
blind, and to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord (Isa 61 1f). Jesus proclaims the fulfilment 
of this prophecy in Himself (Lk 4 21). In Mt 
12 18 ff a citation from Isa 42 1-3 is given in 
connection with the miraculous healing work of 
Jesus. It is a passage of exquisite beauty and 
describes the Messiah as a quiet and unobtrusive 
and tender minister to human needs, possessed of 
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irresistible power and infinite patience. Thus the 
highest OT ideals as to the operations of the Spirit 
of God come to realization, esp. in the public minis- 
try of Jesus. The comprehensive terms of the 
description make it incontestably clear that the 
NT writers thought of the entire public life of Jesus 
as directed by the Spirit of God. We need only to 
read the evangelic records in order to fill in the 
details. 

The miracles of Jesus were wrought through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Occasionally He is 
selzed as it were by a sense of the urgency of His 
work in some such way as to impress beholders with 
the presence of a strange power working in Him. 
In one case men think He is beside Himself (Mk 
3 21); in another they are impressed with the 
authoritativeness of His teaching (Mk 1 22); 
in another His intense devotion to His task makes 
Him forget bodily needs (Jn 4 31); again men think 
He has a demon (Jn 8 48); at one time He is 
seized with a rapturous joy when the 70 return 
from their successful evangelistic tour, and Luke 
declares that at that hour Jesus rejoiced in the 
Holy Spirit (Lk 10 21; cf Mt 11 25). This 
whole passage is a remarkable one, containing 
elements which point to the Johannine conception 
of Jesus, on which account Harnack is disposed 
to discredit it at certain points (Sayings of Jesus, 
302). One of the most impressive aspects of this 
activity of Jesus in the Spirit is its suppressed 
intensity. Nowhere is there lack of self-control. 
Nowhere is there evidence of a coldly didactic 
attitude, on the one hand, or of a loose rein upon 
the will, on the other. Jesus is always an intensely 
human Master wrapped in Divine power. The 
miracles contrast strikingly with the miracles of 
the apocryphal gospels. In the latter all sorts of 
capricious deeds of power are ascribed to Jesus as a 
boy. In our Gospels, on the contrary, no miracle 
is wrought until after His anointing with the Spirit 
at baptism. 

A topic of especial interest is that of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. Jesus cast out demons by 
the power of God’s Spirit. In Mt 12 31; Mk 3 
28f; Lk 12 10, we have the declaration that 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is an unpardon- 
able sin. Mark particularizes the offence of the 
accusers of Jesus by saying that they said of Jesus, 
“He hath an unclean spirit.’ The blasphemy 
against the Spirit seems to have been not merely 
rejection of Jesus and His words, which might be 
due to various causes. It was rather the sin of 
ascribing works of Divine mercy and power— 
works which had all the marks of their origin in 
the goodness of God—to a diabolic source. The 
charge was that He cast out devils by Beelzebub 
the prince of devils. We are not to suppose that 
the unpardonable nature of the sin against the 
Holy Spirit was due to anything arbitrary in God’s 
arrangements regarding sin. The moral and 
spiritual attitude involved in the charge against 
Jesus was simply a hopeless one. It presupposed a 
warping or wrenching of the moral nature from the 
truth in such degree, a deep-seated malignity and 
insusceptibility to Divine influences so complete, 
that no moral nucleus remained on which the 
forgiving love of God might work. See Buas- 
PHEMY. 

(5) Death, resurrection and Pentecostal gift— 
It is not possible to give here a complete outline 
of the activities of Jesus in the Holy Spirit. We 
observe one or two additional points as to the 
relations of the Holy Spirit to Him. In He 9 14 
it is declared that Christ “through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God,” 
and in Rom 1 4, Paul says He was ‘declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit 


of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead’ 
(cf also Rom 8 11). . 

As already noted, John the Baptist gave as a 
particular designation of Jesus that it was He who 
should baptize with the Holy Spirit, in contrast 
with his own baptism in water. In Jn 20 22, after 
the resurrection and before the ascension, Jesus 
breathed on the disciples and said ‘Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit”’ There was probably a real com- 
munication of the Spirit in this act of Jesus in 
anticipation of the outpouring in fulness on the day 
of Pentecost. In Acts 1 2 it is declared that He 
gave commandment through the Holy Spirit, and 
in 1 5 it is predicted by Him that the disciples 
should “be baptized in the Holy Spirit not man: 
days hence’; and in 1 8 it is declared, “Ye shall 
receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon. 
you.’ 

It is clear from the preceding that in the thought 
of the NT writers Jesus is completely endued with 
the power of the Holy Spirit. It is in large measure 
the OT view of the Spirit; that is to say, the opera- 
tion of the Spirit in and through Jesus is chiefly 
with a view to His official Messianic work, the 
charismatic Spirit imparting power rather than the 
Spirit for holy living merely. Yet there is a differ- 
ence between the OT and NT representations here. 
In the OT the agency of the Spirit is made very 
prominent when mighty works are performed by 
His power. In the Gospels the view is concen- 
trated less upon the Spirit than upon Jesus Him- 
self, though it is always assumed that He is acting 
in the power of the Spirit. In the case of Jesus also, 
the moral quality of His words and deeds is always 
assumed. 

Our next topic in setting forth the NT teaching 
is the Holy Spirit in relation to the kingdom of God. 

Quite in harmony with the plenary 
2. The enduement of Jesus, the founder 
Spirit in the of the kingdom, with the power of the 
Kingdom Spirit, is the communication of the 
of God Spirit to the agents employed by 

Providence in the conduct of the 
affairs of the kingdom. We need, at all points, in 
considering the subject in the NT to keep in view 
the OT background. The covenant relations 
between God and Israel were the presupposition of 
all the blessings of the OT. In the NT there is not 
an identical but an analogous point of view. God 
is continuing His work among men. Indeed in a 
real sense He has begun a new work, but this new 
work is the fulfilment of the old. The new differs 
from the old in some very important respects, chiefly 
indeed in this, that now the national and theocratic 
life is wholly out of sight. Prophecy no longer 
deals with political questions. The power of the 
Spirit no longer anoints kings and judges for their 
duties. The action of the Spirit upon the cosmos 
now ceases to receive attention. In short, the 
kingdom of God is intensely spiritualized, and the 
relation of the Spirit to the individual or the church 
is nearly always that which is dealt with. 

(1) Synoptic teachings.—We consider briefly the 
synoptic teachings as to the Holy Spirit in relation 
to the kingdom of God. The forerunner of Jesus 
goes before His face in the Spirit and power of 
Elijah (Lk 1.17). Of Him it had been predicted 
that He should be filled with the Holy Spirit from 
His mother’s womb (Lk 115). The Master 
expressly predicts that the Holy Spirit will give 
the needed wisdom when the disciples are delivered 
up. “It is not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit” 
(Mk 13 11). In Lk 12 12 it is also declared that 
“The Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour 
what ye ought to say.”’ Likewise in Mt 10 20, 
“It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you.’ In Lk 11 13 is 
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a beautiful saying: If we who are evil give good 
gifts to our children, how much more shall the 
“heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.” This is a variation from the || 
passage in Mt (7 11), and illustrates Luke’s marked 
emphasis upon the operations of the Spirit. In Mt 
28 19, the disciples are commanded to baptize in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. This passage has been called in question, 
but there is not sufficient ground for its rejection. 
Hitherto there has been almost no hint directly of 
the personality of the Spirit or the Trinitarian im- 
plcaiigas in the teaching as to the Spirit. Here, 

owever, we have a very suggestive hint toward a 
doctrine-of the Spirit which attains more complete 
development later. 

(2) In the Gospel of John there is a more elaborate 
presentation of the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit, particularly in chs 14-17. Several earlier 
passages, however, must be noticed. The passage 
on the new birth in Jn 3 5ff we notice first. The 
expression, “‘except one be born of water and the 
Spirit,’’ seems to contain a reference to baptism 
along with the action of the Spirit of God directly 
on the soul. In the light of other NT teachings, 
however, we are not warranted in ascribing saving 
efficacy to baptism here. The “birth,” in so far 
as it relates to baptism, is symbolic simply, not 
actual. The outward act is the fitting symbolic 
accompaniment of the spiritual regeneration by the 
Spirit. Symbolism and spiritual fact move on_|| 
lines. The entrance into the kingdom is symboli- 
cally effected by means of baptism, just as the “new 
birth” takes place symbolically by the same means. 

In Jn 6 51 ff we have the very difficult words 
attributed to Jesus concerning the eating of His 
flesh and the drinking of His blood. The disciples 
were greatly distressed by these words, and in 6 63 
Jesus insists that “it is the spirit that giveth life; 
the flesh profiteth nothing.’’ One’s view of the 
meaning of this much-discussed passage will turn 
largely on his point of view in interpreting it. If 
he adopts the view that John is reading back into 
the record much that came later in the history, the 
inference will probably follow that Jesus is here 
referring to the Lord’s Supper. If on the other 
hand it is held that John is seeking to reproduce 
substantially what was said, and to convey an 
impression of the actual situation, the reference to 
the Supper will not be inferred.. Certainly the 
language fits the later teaching in the establish- 
ment of the Supper, although John omits a detailed 
account of the Supper. But Jesus was meeting a 
very real situation in the carnal spirit of the multi- 
tude which followed Him for the loaves and fishes. 
His deeply mystical words seem to have been 
intended to accomplish the result which followed, 
viz. the separation of the true from the false dis- 
ciples. There is no necessary reference to the 
Lord’s Supper specifically, therefore, in His words. 
Spiritual meat and drink, not carnal, are the true 
food of man. He Himself was that food, but only 
the spiritually susceptible would grasp His meaning. 
It is difficult to assign any sufficient reason why 
Jesus should have here referred to the Supper, or 
why John should have desired to introduce such 
reference into the story at this stage. 

In Ju 7 37ff we have a saying of Jesus and 
its interpretation by John which accords with the 
synoptic reference to a future baptism in the Holy 
Spirit to be bestowed by Jesus: ‘He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, from within 
him shall flow rivers of living water.’’ John adds: 
“But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believed on him were to receive: for the Spirit was 
not yet given; because Jesus was not yet glorified.’’ 
No doubt John’s Gospel is largely a reproduction 


of the facts and teachings of Jesus in the evangel- 
ist’s own words. This passage indicates, however, 
that John discriminated between his own con- 
structions of Christ’s teachings and the teachings 
themselves, and warns us against the custom of 
many exegetes who broadly assume that John 
pup eyed his material with slight regard for careful 
and correct statement, passing it through his own 
consciousness in such manner as to leave us his 
own subjective Gospel, rather than a truly historical 
record. The ethical implications of such a process 
on John’s part would scarcely harmonize with his 
general tone and esp. the teachings of his Epp. 
No doubt John’s Gospel contains much meaning 
which he could not have put into it prior to the 
coming of the Spirit. But what John seeks to give 
ie the teaching of Jesus and not his own theory of 
esus. 

We give next an outline of the teachings in the 
great chapters from 14 to 17, the farewell discourse 
of Jesus. In 14 16 Jesus says, “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter’ 
(mapdxdyros, pardklétos; see PaRacLeTE). Next 
Jesus describes this Comforter as one whom the 
world cannot receive. Disciples know Him because 
He abides in them. The truth of Christianity is 
spiritually discerned, i.e. it is discerned by the 
power and indwelling of the Holy Spirit. In the 
name of ‘reality,’ science sometimes repudiates 
these inner experiences as ‘‘mystical.”’ But Chris- 
tians cling to them as most real, data of experience 
as true and reliable as any other forms of human 
experience. To repudiate them would be for them 
to repudiate reality itself. The Father and Son 
shall make their abode in Christians (14 23). 
This is probably another form of assertion of the 
Spirit’s presence, and not a distinct line of mystical 
teaching. (Cf Woods, The Spirit of God in Bib. 
Literature, 243.) For in ver 26 the promise of 
the Spirit is repeated. The Father is to send the 
Spirit in the name of Christ, and He is to teach the 
disciples all things, quickening also their memories. 
In the NT generally, and esp. in John’s and Paul’s 
writings, there is no sense of conflict between 
Father, Son and Spirit in their work in the Chris- 
tian. All proceeds from the Father, through the 
Son, and is accomplished in the Christian by the 
Holy Spirit. As will appear, Christ in the believer 
is represented as being practically all that the 
Spirit does without identifying Christ with the 
Spirit. So far there are several notes suggesting 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. The designa- 
tion “another Comforter,” taken in connection with 
the description of his work, is one. The fact that 
He is sent or given is another. And another is seen 
in the specific work which the Spirit is to do. 
Another is the masculine pronoun employed here 
(éxetvos, ekeinos). In ver 26 the function of the 
Spirit is indicated. He is to bring to “remembrance 
all that I said unto you.” In 15 26 this is made 
even more comprehensive: ‘He shall bear witness 
of me,’’ and yet more emphatically in 16 14, “He 
shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you.’ The sphere of the Spirit’s 
activity is the heart of the individual believer and 
of the ehurch. His chief function is to illumine the 
teaching and glorify the person of Jesus. Jn 15 
26 is the passage which has been used in support 
of the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit. Jesus 
says, “I will send” (réuyw, pémpsd), future tense, 
referring to the “Spirit of truth which proceedeth 
from the Father’ (éxropeveras, ekporetietai), present 
tense. The present tense here suggests timeless 
action and has been taken to indicate an essential 
relation of the Spirit to God the Father (cf Godet, 
Comm. on John, in loc.). The hazard of such 
an interpretation lies chiefly in the absence of other 
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confirmatory Scriptures and in the possibility of 
another and simpler meaning of the word. How- 
ever, the language is unusual, and the change of 
tense in the course of the sentence is suggestive. 
Perhaps it is one of the many instances where we 
must admit we do not know the precise import of 
the language of Scripture. 

In 16 7-15 we have a very important passage. 
Jesus declares to the anxious disciples that it is 
expedient for Him to go away, because otherwise 
the Spirit will not come. ‘He, when he is come, 
will convict the world in respect of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment’? (16 8). The 
term tr? “convict”? (édéyée, elégkset) involves a 
cognitive along with a moral process. The Spirit 
who deals in truth, and makes His appeal through 
the trnth, shall convict, shall bring the mind on 
which He is working into a sense of self-condemna- 
tion on account of sm. The word means more than 
reprove, or refute, or convince. It signifies up to a 
certain point a moral conquest of the mind: “of 
sin, because they believe not on me” (16 9). 
belief is the root sin. The revelation of God in 
Christ is, broadly speaking, His condemnation of all 
sin. The Spirit may convict of particular sins, but 
they will all be shown to consist essentially in the 
rejection of God’s love and righteousness in Christ, 
ie. in unbelief. “Of righteousness, because I go to 
the Father, and ye behold me no more” (16 10). 
What does this mean? Does Jesus mean that His 
going to the Father will be the proof of His right- 
eonsness to those who put Him to death, or that this 
going to the Father will be the consummating or 
crowning act of His righteousness which the Spirit 
is to carry home to the hearts of men? Or does He 
mean that because He goes away the Spirit will take 
His place in convicting men of righteousness? The 
latter meaning seems implied in the words, “and ye 
behold me no more.” _ Probably, however, the mean- 
ings are not mutually exclusive. “Of judgment 
because the prince of this world hath been judged” 
(16 11). In His incarnation and death the prince 
of this world, the usurper, is conquered and cast ont. 

We may sum up the teachings as to the Spirit in 
these four chapters as follows: He is the Spirit of 
truth; He guides into all truth; He brings to 
memory Christ’s teachings; He shows things to 
come; He glorifies Christ; He speaks not of Him- 
self but of Christ; He, like believers, bears witness 
to Christ; He enables Christians to do greater works 
than those of Christ; He convicts the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment; He comes 
because Christ goes away; He is “another Com- 
forter’; He is to abide with disciples forever. 

These teachings cover a very wide range of needs. 
The Holy Spirit is the subject of the entire discourse. 
In a sense it is the counterpart of the Sermon on 
the Mount. There the laws of the kingdom are 
expounded. Here the means of realization of all 
the ends of that kingdom are presented. The king- 
dom now becomes the kingdom of the Spirit. The 
historical revelation of truth in the life, death, resur- 
rection and glorification of Jesus being completed, 
the Spirit of truth comes in fulness. The gospel 
as history is now to become the gospel as experience. 
The Messiah as a fact is now to become the Messiah 
as a life through the Spirit’s action. All the ele- 
ments of the Spirit’s action are embraced: the 
charismatic for mighty works; the intellectual for 
guidance into truth; the moral and spiritual for 
producing holy lives. This discourse transfers 
the kingdom, so to speak, from the shoulders of the 
Master to those of the disciples, but the latter 
are empowered for their tasks by the might of the 
indwelling and abiding Spirit. The method of the 
kingdom’s growth and advance is clearly indicated 
as spiritual, conviction of sin, righteousness and 
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judgment, and obedient and holy lives of Christ’s 
disciples. ; é 

Before passing to the next topic, one remark 
should be made as to the Trinitarian suggestions 
of these chapters in Jn. The personality of the 
Spirit is clearly implied in much of the language 
here. It is true we have no formal teaching on the 
metaphysical side, no ontology in the strict sense 
of the word. This fact is made much of by writers 
who are slow to recognize the personality of the 
Holy Spirit in the light of the teachings of John 
and Paul. These writers have no difficulty, 
however, in asserting that the NT writers hold that 
God is a personal being (see I. F. Woods, The 
Spirit of God in Bib. Literature, 256, 268). It 
must be insisted, however, that in the N’‘T, as in the 
OT, there is little metaphysics, little ontological 
teaching as to God. His personality is deduced 
from the same kind of sayings as those relating to 
the Spirit. From the ontological point of view, 
therefore, we should also have to reject the per- 
sonality of God on the basis of the Bib. teach- 
ings. The Trinitarian formulations may not be 
correct at all points, but the NT warrants the 
Trinitarian doctrine, Just_as it warrants belief in 
the personality of God. We are not insisting on 
finding metaphysics in Scripture where it is absent, 
but we do insist upon consistency in construing 
the popular and practical language of Scripture as 
to the second and third as well as the first Person of 
the Trinity. 

We add a few lines as to John’s teachings in the 
Epp. and Revelation. In general they are in 
close harmony with the teachings in his Gospel 
and do not require extended treatment. The 
Spirit imparts assurance (1 Jn 3 24); incites to 
confession of Christ (4 2); bears witness to Christ 


(6 6ff). In Rev 14 the “seven Spirits’ is an 
expression for the completeness of the Spirit. The 
Spirit speaks to the churches (2 7.11; 3 6). The 


seer is “in the Spirit’? (4 2). The Spirit joins the 
church in the invitation of the gospel (22 17). 

(3) The Holy Spirit in the Book of Acts—The 
Book of Acts contains the record of the beginning 
of the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit. There is at 
the outset the closest connection with the recorded 
predictions of the Holy Spirit in the Gospels. 
Particularly does Luke make clear the continuity 
of his own thought regarding the Spirit in his 
earlier and later writing. Jesus in the first chapter 
of Acts gives commandment through the Holy 
Spirit and predicts the reception of power as the. 
result of the baptism in the Holy Spirit which the 
disciples are soon to receive. 

The form of the Spirit’s activities in Acts is 
chiefly charismatic, that is, the miraculous endow- 
ment of disciples with power or wisdom for their 
work in extending the Messianic kingdom. As yet 
the work of the Spirit within disciples as the chief 
sanctifying agency is not fully developed, and is 
later described with great fulness in Paul’s writings. 
Some recent writers have overemphasized the con- 
trast between the earlier and the more developed 
view of the Spirit with regard to the moral life. 
In Acts the ethical import of the Spirit’s action 
appears at several points (see Acts 5 3.9; 7 51; 
8 18f; 189; 15 28). The chief interest in Acts 
is naturally the Spirit’s agency in founding the 
Messianic kingdom, since here is recorded the early 
history of the expansion of that kingdom. The 
phenomenal rather than the inner moral aspects of 
that great movement naturally come chiefly into 
view. But everywhere the ethical implications are 
present. Gunkel is no doubt correct in the state- 
ment that Paul’s conception of the Spirit as inward 
and moral and acting in the daily life of the Chris- 
tian opens the way for the activity of the Spirit as 
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a historical principle in subsequent ages. After 
all, this is the fundamental and universal import of 
the Spirit (see Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, etc, 76; ef Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, 200). 

We now proceed to give a brief summary of the 
Holy Spirit’s activities as recorded in Acts, and 
follow this with a discussion of one or two special 
points. The great event is of course the outpouring 
or baptism of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost followed 
by the completion of the baptism in the Holy Spirit 
by the baptism of the household of Cornelius 
(2 1ff; 10 17-48). Speaking with tongues, and 
other striking manifestations attended this baptism, 
as also witnessing to the gospel with power by the 
apostles, See Baptism oF rHe Hoty Spirzit. This 
outpouring is declared to be in fulfilment of OT 
prophecy, and the assertion is also made that it is 
the gift of the exalted Lord Jesus Christ (2 17.33). 
Following this baptism of the Holy Spirit the dis- 
ciples are endued with miraculous power for their 
work. Miracles are wrought (Acts 2 43 ff), and all 
necessary gifts of wisdom and Divine guidance are 
bestowed. A frequent form of expression describ- 
ing the actors in the history is, “filled with the Holy 
Spirit.’? It is applied to Peter (4 8); to disciples 
(4 31); to the seven deacons (6 3); to Stephen 
(6 5; 7 55); to Saul who becomes Paul (13 9). 

The presence of the Spirit and His immediate 
and direct superintendence of affairs are seen in the 
fact that Ananias and Sapphira are represented as 
lying to the Holy Spirit (5 3.9); the Jews are 
charged by Stephen with resisting the Holy Spirit 
(7 51); and Simon Magus is rebuked for attempt- 
ing to purchase the Spirit with money (8 18 f). 

The Holy Spirit is connected with the act of 
baptism, but there does not seem to be any fixed 
order as between the two. In Acts 9 17 the Spirit 
comes before baptism; and after baptism in 8 17 
and 19 6. In these cases the coming of the Spirit 
was in connection with the laying on of hands also. 
But in 10 44 the Holy Spirit falls upon the hearers 
while Peter is speaking prior to baptism and with 
no laying on of hands. These instances in which 
the order of baptism, the laying on of hands and the 
gift of the Spirit seem to be a matter of indifference, 
are a striking indication of the non-sacramentarian 
character of the teaching of the Book of Acts, and 
indeed in the NT generally. Certainly no par- 
ticular efficacy seems to be attached to the laying on 
of hands or baptism except as symbolic representa- 
tions of spiritual facts. Gunkel, m his excellent 
work on the Holy Spirit, claims Acts 2 38 as an 

‘instance when the Spirit is bestowed during bap- 
tism (Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geisies, etc, 7). 
The words of Peter, however, may refer to a recep- 
tion of the Spirit subsequent to baptism, although 
evidently in immediate connection with it. The 
baptiam of the Holy Spirit clearly then was not 
meant tosupplant water baptism. Moreover, inthe 
strict sense the baptism of the Holy Spirit was a 
historical event or events completed at the outset 
when the extension of the kingdom of God, begin- 
ning at Pentecost, began to reach out to the gentile 
world. See Baprism or THE Hoxy Srrair. 

In Acts the entire historical movement is repre- 
sented by Luke as being under the direction of the 
Spirit. He guides Philip to the Ethiopian and then 
“catches away” Philip (8 29.39). He guides Peter 
at Joppa through the vision and then leads him to 
Cornelius at Caesarea (10 19f; 1112f). The 
Spirit commands the church at Antioch to separate 
Saul and Barnabas for missionary work (13 2 ff). 
He guides the church at Jerus (15 28). He forbids 
the apostle to go to Asia (16 6f). The Spirit 
enables Agabus to prophesy that Paul will be bound 
by the Jews at Jerus (21 11; cf also 20 23). The 
Spirit appointed the elders at Ephesus (20 28). 


One or two points require notice before passing 
from Acts. The impression we get of the Spirit’s 
action here very strongly suggests a Divine purpose 
moving on the stage of history in a large and com- 
prehensive way. In Jesus that purpose was 
individualized. Here the supplementary thought 
of a vast historic movement is powerfully suggested. 
Gunkel asserts that usually the Spirit’s action is 
not conceived by the subjects of it in terms of 
means (Mittel) and end (Zweck), but rather as 
cause (Ursache) and activity (Wirkung) (see Die 
Wirkungen des heiligen Getstes, etc, 20). There is 
an element of truth in this, but the idea of purpose 
is by no means confined to the historian who later 
recorded the Spirit’s action. The actors in the 
spiritual drama were everywhere conscious of the 
great movement of which they as individuals 
were a part. In some passages the existence of 
purpose in the Spirit’s action is clearly recognized, 
as in His restraining of Paul at certain points and in 
the appointment of Saul and Barnabas as mission- 
aries. Divine purpose is indeed implied at all 
points, and while the particular end in view was 
not always clear in a given instance, the subjects of 
the Spirit’s working were scarcely so naive in their 
apprehension of the matter as to think of their expe- 
riences merely as so many extraordinary phe- 
nomena caused in a particular way. 

We note next the glossolalia, or speaking with 
tongues, recorded in Acts 2, as well as in later 
chapters and in Paul’s Epp. The prevailing view 
at present is that “speaking with tongues” does not 
mean speaking actual intelligible words in a foreign 
language, but rather the utterance of meaningless 
sounds, as was customary among the heathen and 
as is sometimes witnessed today where religious 
life becomes highly emotional in its manifestation. 
To support this view the account in Acts 2 is 
questioned, and Paul’s instructions in 1 Cor 14 
are cited. Of course a man’s world-view will be 
likely to influence his interpretation in this as in 
other matters. Philosophically an antisupernatural 
world-view makes it easy to question the glossolalia 
of the NT. Candid exegesis, however, rather 
requires the recognition of the presence in the 
apostolic church of a speaking in foreign tongues, 
even if alongside of it there existed (which is open 
to serious doubt) the other phenomenon mentioned 
above. Acts 2 3ff is absolutely conclusive taken 
by itself, and no valid critical grounds have been 
found for rejecting the passage. 1 Cor 14 con- 
firms this view when its most natural meaning is 
sought. Paul is here insisting upon the orderly 
conduct of worship and upon edification as the 
important thing. To this end he insists that they 
who speak with tongues pray that they may also 
interpret (1 Cor 14 5; ch 13). It is difficult to 
conceive what he means by “interpret” if the 
speaking with tongues was a meaningless jargon 
of sounds uttered under emotional excitement, 
and nothing more. Paul’s whole exposition in this 
chapter implies that “tongues” may be used for 
edification. He ranks it below prophecy simply 
because without an interpreter ‘‘tongues’’ would not 
edify the hearer. Paul himself spoke with tongues 
more than they all (14 18). It seems scarcely in 
keeping with Paul’s character to suppose that he 
refers ‘lets to a merely emotional volubility in 
meaningless and disconnected sounds. See Tonauzs, 
GIFT oF. 

(4) The Holy Spirit in Paul’s writings —The 
teachings of Paul on the Holy Spirit are so rich and 
abundant that space forbids an exhaustive presenta~- 
tion. In his writings the Bib. representations reach 
their climax. Mr. Wood says correctly that Paul 
grasped the idea of the unity of the Christian life. 
All the parts exist in a living whole and the Holy 
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Spirit of God in Bib. Literature, 268). In fact a 
careful study of Paul’s teachings discloses three || 
lines, one relating to faith, another to Christ, and 
the third to the Holy Spirit. That is to say, his 
teachings coalesce, as it were, point by point, in 
reference to these three subjects. Faith is the 
human side of the Divine activity carried on by 
the Holy Spirit. Faith is therefore implied in 
the Spirit’s action and is the result of or response 
to it in its various forms. But faith is primarily 
and essentially faith in Jesus Christ. Hence we 
find in Paul that Christ is represented as doing sub- 
stantially everything that the Spirit does. Now 
we are not to see in this any conflicting conceptions 
as to Christ and the Spirit, but rather Paul’s intense 
feeling of the unity of the work of Christ and the 
Spirit. The “law’’ of the Spirit’s action is the 
revelation and glorification of Christ. In his Gos- 
pel, which came later, John, as we have seen, defined 
the Spirit’s function in precisely these terms. 
Whether or not John was influenced by Paul in the 
matter we need not here consider. 

(a) We begin with a brief reference to the con- 
nection in Paul’s thought between the Spirit and 
Jesus. The Holy Spirit is described as the Spirit of 
God’s Son (Rom 8 14 ff; Gal 4 6), as the Spirit of 
Christ (Rom 8 9). He who confesses Jesus does 
so by the Holy Spirit, and no one can say that Jesus 
is anathema in the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 12 3). 
Christ is called a life-giving Spirit (16 45); and in 
2 Cor 317 the statement appears, “Now the 
Lord is the Spirit.” All of this shows how com- 
pletely one Paul regarded the work of Christ and 
the Spirit, not because they were identical in the 
sense in which Beyschlag has contended, but 
because their task and aim being identical, there 
was no sense of discord in Paul’s mind in explaining 
their activities in similar terms. 

(6) The Spirit appears in Paul as in Acts impart- 
ing all kinds of charismatic gifts for the ends of 
the Messianic kingdom. He enumerates a long 
list of spiritual gifts which cannot receive separate 
treatment here, such as prophecy (1 Thess 5 19f); 
tongues (1 Cor 12-14); wisdom (2 6 ff); knowl- 
edge (12 8); power to work miracles (12 9f); 
discerning of spirits (12 10); interpretation of 
tongues (12 10); faith (12 9); boldness in Chris- 
tian testimony (2 Cor 3 17f); charismata gen- 
erally (1 Thess 1 5; 48, etc). See SprriruaL 
Grrts. In addition to the above list, Paul esp. 
emphasizes the Spirit’s action in revealing to himself 
and to Christians the mind of God (1 Cor 2 10-12; 
Eph 3 5). He speaks in words taught by the 
Spirit (1 Cor 2 13). He preaches in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power (1 Cor 2 4; 1 Thess 
1 5). 

4 the above manifestations of the Spirit, as 
enumerated in Paul’s writings, we have presented 
in very large measure what we have already seen in 
Acts, but with some additions. In 1 Cor 14 and 
elsewhere Paul gives a new view as to the charis- 
matic gifts which was greatly needed in view of the 
tendency to extravagant and intemperate indul- 
gence in emotional excitement, due to the mighty 
action of God’s Spirit in the Corinthian church. 
He insists that all things be done unto edification, 
that spiritual growth is the true aim of all spiritual 
endowments. This may be regarded as the con- 
necting link between the earlier and later NT 
teaching as to the Holy Spirit, between the charis- 
matic and moral-religious significance of the Spirit. 
To the latter we now direct attention. 

(c) We note the Spirit in the beginnings of the 
Christian life. From beginning to end the Chris- 
tian life is regarded by Paul as under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, in its inner mora! and religious 


singular fact that Paul does not anywhere expressly 
declare that the Holy Spirit originates the Chris- 
tian life. Gunkel is correct in this so far as specific 
and direct teaching is concerned. But Wood who 
asserts the contrary is also right, if regard is had to 
clear implications and legitimate inferences from 
Paul’s statements (op. cit., 202). Rom 8 2 does not 
perhaps refer to the act of regeneration, and yet 
it is hard to conceive of the Christian life as thus 
constituted by the “law of the Spirit of life” apart 
from its origin through the Spirit. There are other 
passages which seem to imply very clearly, if they 
do not directly assert, that the Christian life 1s 
originated by the Holy Spirit (1 Thess 1 6; Rom 
6 5; 89; 1 Cor 2 4; 611; Tit 3 5). aoe 

The Holy Spirit in the beginnings of the Christian 
life itself is set forth in many forms of statement. 
They who have the Spirit belong to Christ (Rom 
8 9). We received not the Spirit of bondage but 
of adoption, “whereby we cry, Abba, Father” (Rom 
815). “The Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are children of God” (Rom 
8 16). The Spirit is received by the hearing of 
faith (Gal 3 2). See also Rom 5 5; 8 2; 1 Cor 
16 11; Gal 3 3.14; Eph 2 18. There are two 
or three expressions employed by Paul which express 
some particular aspect of the Spirit’s work in be- 
lievers. One of these is “first-fruits’’ (Rom 8 23, 
drapx%, aparché), which means that the present 
possession of the Spirit by the believer is the 
guarantee of the full redemption which is to come, 
as the first-fruits were the guarantee of the full 
harvest. Another of these words is “earnest” (2 
Cor 1 22; & 5, éppa8dv, arrabin), which also means 
a pledge or guarantee. Paul also speaks of the 
“sealing” of the Christians with the Holy Spirit of 
promise, as in Eph 1 13 (éc¢payloOnre, esphragis- 
théte, ‘“‘ye were sealed”). This refers to the seal 
by which a king stamped his mark of authorization 
or ownership upon a document. 

(d) Paul gives a great variety of expressions indi- 
cating the presence and activity of the Holy Spirit 
in the religious and moral life of the Christian. In 
fact at every point that lifeis under the guidance and 
sustaining energy of the Spirit. If we live after the 


flesh, we die; if after the Spirit, we live (Rom 8 6). 


The Spirit helps the Christian to pray (Rom 8 
26f). The kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit (Rom 14 17). 
Christians are to abound in hope through the 
Holy Spirit (Rom 16 13). “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control’ (Gal 
6 22). Christians are warned to grieve not the 
Holy Spirit (Eph 4 30), and are urged to take the 
sword of the Spirit (6 17). The flesh is contrasted 
with the Spirit at a number of points in Paul’s 
writings (e.g. Rom 8 5f; Gal 6 17 ff). The Spirit 
in these passages probably means either the Spirit 
of God or man’s spirit as under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. Flesh is a difficult word to define, 
as it seems to be used in several somewhat different 
senses. When the flesh is represented as lusting 
against the Spirit, however, it seems equivalent to 
the “carnal mind,” i.e. the mind of the sinful natural 
man as distinct from the mind of the spiritual man. 
This carnal or fleshly mind is thus described because 
the flesh is thought of as the sphere in which the 
sinful impulses in large part, though not altogether 
(Gal 6 19ff), take their rise. 

Paul contrasts the Spirit with the letter (2 Cor 3 
6) and puts strong emphasis on the Spirit as the 
source of Christian liberty. As Gunkel points out, 
spirit ahd freedom with Paul are correlatives, like 
spirit and life. Freedom must needs come of the 
Spirit’s presence because He is superior to all other 
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authorities and powers (Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, etc, 95). See also an excellent passage 
on the freedom of the Christian from statutory 
religious requirements in DCG, art. ‘Holy Spirit” 
by Dr. James Denney, I, 739. 

(e) The Holy Spirit inthe church. Toward the end 
of his ministry and in his later group of epp., Paul 
devoted much thought to the subject of the church, 
and one of his favorite figures was of the church as 
the body of Christ. The Holy Spirit is represented 
as animating this body, as communicating to it life, 
and directing all its affairs. As in the case of the 
individual believer, so also in the body of believers 
the Spirit is the sovereign energy which rules com- 
pletely. By one Spirit all are baptized into one 

ody and made to drink of one Spirit (1 Cor 12 
13). All the gifts of the church, charismatic and 
otherwise, are from the Spirit (12 4.8-11). All 
spiritual gifts in the church are for edification (14 
12). Prayer is to be in the Spirit (14 15). The 
church is to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace (Eph 4 3). Love (Col 1 8); fellow- 
ship (Phil 2 1); worship (3 3) are in the Spirit. 
The church is the habitation of the Spirit (Eph 2 
22). The church is an epistle of Christ written by 
the Spirit (2 Cor 3 3). Thus the whole life of the 
church falls under the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

(f) The Spirit also carries on His work in believers 
in raising the body from the dead. In Rom 8 11 
Paul asserts that the present indwelling in believers 
of the Spirit that raised up Jesus from the dead is 
the guarantee of the quickening of their_mortal 
bodies by the power of the same Spirit. See also 
1 Cor 15 44f; Gal 6 5. 

We have thus exhibited Paul’s teachings as to 
the Holy Spirit in some detail in order to make 
clear their scope and comprehensiveness. And 
we have not exhausted the material supplied by 
his writings. I+ will be observed that Paul nowhere 
elaborates a doctrine of the Spirit, as he does in a 
number of instances his doctrine of the person of 
Christ. The references to the Spirit are in con- 
nection with other subjects usually. This, however, 
only serves to indicate how very fundamental the 
work of the Spirit wasin Paul’s assumptions as to 
the Christian life. The Spirit is the Christian life, 
just as Christ is that life. 

The personality of the Spirit appears in Paul as 
in John. The benediction in 2 Cor 13 14 distin- 
guishes clearly Father, Son and Spirit (cf also Eph 
4 4), In many connections the Spirit is distim- 
guished from the Son and Father, and the work of 
the Spirit is set forth in personal terms. It is true 
references are often made to the Holy Spirit by Paul 
as if the Spirit were an impersonal influence, or at 
least without clearly personal attributes. This dis- 
tinguishes his usage as to the Spirit from that as to 
Christ and God, who are always personal. It is a 
natural explanation of this fact if we hold that 
in the case of the impersonal references we have a 
survival of the current OT conception of the Spirit, 
while in those which are personal we have the 
developed conception as found in both Paul and 
John. Personal attributes are ascribed to the 
Spirit in so many instances, it would seem unwar- 
ranted in us to make the earlier and lower con- 
ception determinative of the later and higher. 

In Paul’s writings we have the crowning factor 
in the Bib. doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He gathers 
up most of the preceding elements, and adds to 
them his own distinctive teaching or emphasis. 
Some of the earlier OT elements are lacking, but all 
those which came earlier in the NT are found in 
Paul. The three points which Paul esp. brought 
into full expression were first, the law of edification 
in the use of spiritual gifts, second, the Holy Spirit 
in the moral life of the believer, and third, the 


Holy Spirit in the church. Thus Paul enables us 
to make an important distinction as to the work of 
the Spirit in founding the kingdom of God, viz. 
the distinction between means and ends. Charis- 
matic gifts of the Spirit were, after all, means to 
ethical ends. God’s kingdom is moral in its pur- 

ose, ‘righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 

pirit.” Christianity is, according to Paul, inher- 
ently and essentially supernatural. But its per- 
manent and abiding significance is to be found, not 
in extraordinary phenomena in the form of “mighty 
works,’’ “wonders,” “tongues”? and other miracles 
in the ordinary sense, but in the creation of a new 
moral order in time and eternity. The super- 
natural is to become normal and “natural” in human 
history, therefore, in the building up of this ethical 
kingdom on the basis of a redemption that is in and 
through Jesus Christ, and wrought out im all its 
details by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

(5) The Holy Spirit in other NT writings.— 
There is little to add to the NT teaching as to the 
Holy Spirit. Paul and John practically cover all 
the aspects of His work which are presented. There 
are a few passages, however, we may note in con- 
cluding our general survey. In He the Holy Spirit 
is referred to a number of times as inspiring the 
OT Scriptures {He 3 7; 9 8; 10 15). We have 
already referred to the remarkable statement in 
He 9 14 to the effect that the blood of Christ was 
offered through the eternal Spirit. In 10 29 
doing ‘‘despite unto the Spirit of grace’ seems to be 
closely akin to the sin against the Holy Spirit in the 
Gospels. In He 4 12 there is a very remarkable 
description of the “word of God” in personal 
terms, as having all the energy and activity of an 
actual personal presence of the Spirit, and recalls 
Paul’s language in Eph 6 17. In 1 Pet we need 
only refer to 1 11 in which Peter declares that the 
“Spirit of Christ’? was in the OT prophets, pointing 
forward to the sufferings and glories of Christ. 
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HOMAM, hi’mam (DIN, homam, “destruc- 
tion’): A Horite descendant of Esau (1 Ch 1 39). 
The name appears in Gen 36 22 as ‘““Heman.” 


HOME, him (73, bayith, “house,” Bip’, 
makom, “place,” DON, ’ohel, “tent” [Jgs 19 9], 
37D, shabh, “to cause to turn back,” JIM, tawekh, 
iM, tdkh, “middle,” “midst? [Dt 21 12]; otkos, 
otkos, “house,” “household,” ev8ypéo, endéméd, 
“to be among one’s people,” ofkos idios, ‘one’s own 
proper [house]”): This term in Scripture does not 
stand for a single specific word of the original, but 
for a variety of phrases. Most commonly it is a 
tr of the Heb bayith, Gr oles, “house,’’ which means 
either the building or the persons occupying it. In 
Gen 43 26 “home” and “into the house”’ represent 
the same phrase, “to the house” (ha-bay*thah). 
In Ruth 1 21, “hath brought me home again” 
means “has caused me to return.” In 2 Ch 25 10 


Home-born 
Hope 
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“home again” means “to their place.” In Eccl 12 
5 “long home,” RV “everlasting home,” means 
“eternal house.” In Jn 19 27 “unto his own 
home’’ means “unto his own things” (so Jn 1 11). 
In 2 Cor 5 6 (and RV vs 8.9) “be at home” is a 
tr of endémeé, “to be among one’s own people,” as 
opposed to ekdéméé, ‘‘to be or live abroad.” 
BenJsaMin Reno DowNER 
HOME-BORN, him’bérn (TTR, ezrah): A 
native-born Heb, as contrasted with a foreigner of 
different blood. The same Heb word is found in 
Lev 16 29; 18 26 and elsewhere, but is tr? differ- 
ently. Home-born in Jer 2 14 is a tr of the phrase 


ma Tet, ylidh bayith, where it means a person 
free-born as contrasted with a slave. 


HOMER, hi’mér (WAM, homer): A dry measure 
containing about 11 bushels. It was equal to 10 
ephas. See WricuTs anD MEAsuREs. 


HOMICIDE, hom’‘i-sid (3X4, rd¢éh): Heb has 
no word for killing or murder; rd¢éh is the word 
for manslayer. The Gr for murder is ¢6v0s, 
phénos. Homicide was every conscious violent 
action against a human being with the immediate 
result of death. It was always to be punished by 
death, being considered a crime against the image 
of God. Killing is definitely forbidden in the sixth 
commandment (Gen 9 5f; Ex 20 13; 21 12; 
Lev 24 17.21; Nu 35 16-21; Dt 19 11-13). The 
penalty of death was not inflicted when the killing 
was unintentional or unpremeditated (Ex 21 13; 
Nu 35 22-25; Josh 20 3-5; cf Mish, Makkaith, xi. 
5). Cities of Refuge were founded to which the 
manslayer could escape from the “avenger of blood.’ 
There he had to abide till after the death of the 
officiating high priest. If he left the city hefore 
that event, the avenger who should kill him was 
free from punishment (Ex 21 13; Nu 36 10-15. 
25-28.32; Dt 19 1-138; Josh 20 2 ff). See Crrms 
oF Rerucs. Killing a thief who broke in during 
the night was not accounted murder (Ex 22 2). 
Unintentional killing of the pregnant woman in a 
fray was punished according to the lex talionis, i.e. 
the husband of the woman killed could kill the wife 
of the man who committed the offence without being 
punished (Ex 21 227). This was not usually 
carried out, but it gave the judge a standard by 
which to fine the offender. If a man failed to build 
a battlement to his house, and anyone fell over and 
was killed, blood-guiltiness came upon that man’s 
house (Dt 22 8). He who killed a thief in the 
daytime was guilty in the same way (Ex 22 3; cf 
AV). Where a body was found, but the murderer 
was unknown, the elders of the city nearest to the 
place where it was found were ordered by a pre- 
scribed ceremony to declare that they were not 
guilty of neglecting their duties, and were therefore 
innocent of the man’s blood (Dt 21 1-9). Two 
witnesses were necessary for a conviction of murder 
(Nu 35 30). If a slave died under chastisement, 
the master was to be punished according to the 
principle that “he that smiteth a man, so that he 
dieth, shall surely be put to death” (Ex 21 20; cf 
Ex 21 12). According to the rabbis the master 
was to be killed by the sword. Since in this pas- 
sage the phrase “he shall die’ is not used, some 
have supposed that punishment by death is not 
indicated. If the slave punished by the master 
died after one or two days, the master was not 
liable to punishment (Ex 21 21). Because of the 
words, ‘for he is his money,” the rabbis held that 
non-Israelitish slaves were meant. In ancient 
times the avenger of blood was himself to be the 
executioner of the murderer (Nu 35 19.21). Ac- 
cording to Sanhedhrin 9 1 the murderer was to 


be beheaded. Nothing is said in the law about 
suicide. Paut LEVERTOFF 


HONEST, on’est, HONESTY, on’es-ti: The 
word “honest’’ in the NT in AV generally represents 
the adj. «adds, kalés, “good,’’ “excellent,” ‘“‘hon- 
orable,”’ and, with the exception of Lk 8 15, 
“honest and good heart,” is changed in RV into 
the more correct “honorable’ (Rom 12 17; 2 Cor 
8 21; 18 7; Phil 4 8); inl Pet 2 12, into “seem- 
ly.” In ARV “honestly” in He 13 18 is rendered 
“honorably,” and in 1 Thess 4 12 (here eusché- 
ménés) is rendered “becomingly.” The noun 
“honesty”? occurs but once in AV as the tr of oeu- 
vorys, semnotés (1 Tim 2 2), and in RV is more 
appropriately rendered “gravity.” James ORR 


HONEY, hun’i (W2, debhash; pA, méli): One 
familiar with life in Pal will recognize in d*bhash 
the Arab. dibs, which is the usual term for a sweet 
syrup made by boiling down the juice of grapes, 
raisins, carob beans, or dates. Dibs is seldom, if 
ever, used as a name for honey (cf Arab. ’asal), 
whereas in the OT d‘bhash probably had only that 
meaning. The honey referred to was in most cases 
wild honey (Dt 32 18; Jgs 148.9; 18 14 25. 
26.29.43), although the offering of honey with the 
first-fruits would seem to indicate that the bees 
were also domesticated (2 Ch 31 5). The bees 
constructed their honeycomb and deposited their 
honey in holes in the ground (1 8 14 25); under 
rocks or in crevices between the rocks (Dt 32 13; 
Ps 81 16). They do the same today. When do- 
mesticated they are kept in cylindrical basket hives 
which are plastered on the outside with mud. The 
Syrian bee is an esp. hardy type and a good honey 
producer. It is carried to Europe and America for 
breeding purposes. 

In OT times, as at. present, honey was rare enough 
to be considered a luxury (Gen 43 11; 1 K 14 8). 
Honey was used in baking sweets (Ex 16 31). It 
was forbidden to be offered with the meal offering 


(Lev 211), perhaps because it was fermentable, 


but was presented with the fruit offering (2 Ch 31 
5). Honey was offered to David’s army (2 8S 17 
29). It was sometimes stored in the fields (Jer 41 
8). It was also exchanged as merchandise (Ezk 
27.17). In NT times wild honey was an article of 
food among the lowly (Mt 3 4; Mk 1 6). 
Figurative: “A land flowing with milk and 
honey” suggested a land filled with abundance of 
good things (Ex 3 8.17; Lev 20 24; Nu 183 27; 
Dt 6 3; Josh 6 6; Jer 11 5; Ezk 206.15). « 
land of olive trees and honey” had the same mean- 
ing (Dt 8 8; 2 K 18 32), and similarly “streams of 
honey and butter” (Job 20 17). Honey was a 
standard of sweetness (Cant 4 11; Ezk 3 3; Rev 
10 9.10). It typified sumptuous fare (Cant 5 1; 
Isa 7 15.22; Ezk 16 13.19). The ordinances of 
Jeh were ‘‘sweeter than honey and the droppings of 
the honeycomb” (Ps 19 10; 119 103). “Thou 
didst eat... . honey” (Ezk 16 138) expressed 
Jeh’s goodness to Jerusalem. James A. Patcu 


HONORABLE, on’ér-a-b’l (333, kabhédh; ed- 
oxhpov, euschémén): In the OT “honorable” is for 
the most part the tr of ka@bhédh, properly, “to be 
heavy,” “weighty” (Gen 34 19, RV “honored”; 
Nu 22 15; 1896; Isa 35, etc); kabhadh, 
“weight,” “heaviness,” etc, occurs in Isa 6 13; 
hodh, “beauty,” “majesty,’’ “honor” (Ps 111 3, 
RV “honor’’); ’ddhar, ‘to make honorable,” “illus- 
trious” (Isa 42 21, “magnify the law, and make it 
honorable,” RVm “make the teaching great and 
glorious’); yakar, “precious” (Ps 45 9); nasa’ 
panim, “lifted up of face’ (2 K 5 1; Isa 8 3; 
9 15); nse phanim (Job 22 8, RVm “he whose 
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person is accepted”); euschémén, lit. “well fash- 
ioned,” is tr! Mk 15 48, AV “honorable,” RV “of 
honorable estate”; ef Acts 13 50; 17 12; éndozos, 
“in glory,” occurs 1 Cor 4 10, RV “glory”; timios, 
“weighty” (He 13 4, RV “had in honor”); déimos, 
“without weight or honor’ (1 Cor 12 23, “ess 
honorable’);  éntimos, “in honor’ (Lk 14 8), 
“more honorable.” 

RV gives for ‘honorable’ (1 § 9 6), “held in honor”; 
for "Yet shall I be glorious’’ (Isa 49 5), ‘‘I am honor- 
able’’; ‘“‘honorable”’ for ‘‘honest’’ (Rom 12 17; 2 Cor 
13 7; Phil 4 8, m ‘'reverend’’); for ‘‘honestly'’ (He 
13_18) ARV has “honorably."’ : 

In Apoc we have endézés tr4‘‘ honorable" (Tob 12 7, 
RV ‘‘gloriously’’); endoros (Jth 16 21), timios (Wisd 4 
8), dordz6 (Ecclus 24 12, RV ‘‘glorified’’), déza (29 
27, RV ‘‘honor"’), etc. 

: W_ L. Waker 

HOOD, hééd (MDT, zentphoth): The ladies’ 
“hoods” of Isa 3 23 AV appear as “turbans’’ RV; 
and “mitre” of Zee 3 5 is “turban, or diadem’ 
ERVm. The word is from the vb. zdnaph, “to wrap 


round.” Jt connotes a head-covering, not a per- 
manent article of dress. See Drauss, 5; Har. 
HOOF, hoof. See Cozw; Cioven. 


HOOK, hook: (1) M30, hakkah, is rendered 
“Fishhook” in Job 41 1 RV (AV “hook”). RV is 
correct here and should have used the same tr for 
the same word in Jsa 19 8; Hab 1 15, instead of 
retaining AV’s “angle.” Similarly in Am 4 2, 
May, cinnah, and M17 NINO, stroth daghah, appear 
to be synonyms for “fishhook,” although the former 
may mean the barb of a fisher’s spear. In the NT 
“fishhook”’ occurs in Mt 17 27 (dyxtorpor, dgkis- 
tron). (2) The “flesh-hook” aera, mazlégh, 
mT, mizlaghah) of Ex 27 3, etc, was probably 
a small pitchfork, with two or three tines. (3) The 
“pruning-hook” (VAT, mazmérah), used in the 
culture of the vine (Isa 18 5), was a sickle-shaped 
knife, small enough to be made from the metal of a 
spear-point (Isa 2 4; Joel 3 10; Mic 4 3). (4) 
‘}, waw, is the name given the supports of certain 
hangings of the tabernacle (Ex 26 32, etc). Their 
form is entirely obscure. (5) M1, hah, is rendered 
“hook”? in 2 K 19 28=Isa 37 29; Ezk 29 4; 
38 4, and Ezk 19 4.9 RV (AV “chain’”). <A ring 
(cf Ex 85 22), put in the nose of a tamed beast and 
through which a rope is passed to lead him, is 
probably meant. (6) 71438, ’aghmon, is rendered 
“hook” in Job 41 2 AV, but should be “a rope” of 
rushes or rush-fiber as in RV, or, simply, ‘a rush” 
(on which small fish are strung). (7) DM, h6h, is 
“hook” in Job 41 2 RV (AV “thorn,” perhaps 
right) and 2 Ch 33 11 RVm (text “chains,” AV 
“thorns”). On both vssee tbe comms. (8) D°9DW, 
sh*phatiayim, is “hooks’ in Ezk 40 43 (RVm 
“ledges’’), but the meaning of this word is com- 
pletely unknown, and “hook” is a mere guess. 

Burron Scorr Haston 

HOOPOE, hoops; -poo (MD 1, dukhiphath; 
tno, épops; Lat Upupa epops): One of the pecul- 
iar and famous birds of Pal, having a curved bill 
and beautiful plumage. It is about the size of a 
thrush. Its back is a rich cinnamon color, its head 
golden buff with a crest of feathers of gold, banded 
with white and tipped with black, that gradually 
lengthen as they cover the head until, when 
folded, they lie in lines of black and white, and, 
when erect, each feather shows its exquisite mark- 
ing. Jts wings and tail are black banded with 
white and buff. It nests in holes and hollow trees. 
All ornithologists agree that it is a “nasty, filthy 
bird” in its feeding and breeding habits. The 
nest, being paid no attention by the elders, soon be- 
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comes soiled and evil smelling. ‘The bird is men~ 
tioned only in the lists of abomination (Lev 11 19; 
and Dt 14 18). One reason why Moses thought 
it unfit for food was on account of its habits. Quite 
as strong a one lay in the fact that it was one of the 


Hoopoe (Upupe epops). 


sacred birds of Egypt. There the belief was preva- 
lent that it could detect water and indicate where to 
dig a well; that it could hear secrets and cure dis- 
eases. Its head was a part of the charms used by 
witches. The hoopoe was believed to have wonder- 
ful medicinal powers and was called the ‘Doctor 
Bird” by the Arabs. Because it is almost the 
size of a hoopoe and somewhat suggestive of it in its 
golden plumage, the lapwing was used in the carly 
translations of the Bible instead of hoopoe. But 
when it was remembered that the lapwing is a 
plover, its flesh and eggs esp. dainty food, that it 
was eaten everywhere it was known, modern com- 
mentators rightly decided that the hoopoe was the 
bird intended by the Mosaic law. It must be put 
on record, however, that where no superstition 
attaches to the hoopoe and where its nesting habits 
are unknown and its feeding propensities little 
understood, as it passes in migration it is killed, 
eaten and considered delicious, esp. by residents of 
Southern Europe. Gene Srratron-PorTER 


HOPE, hip: In RV the NT “hope’”’ represents the 
noun éArls, elpis (52 t), and the vb. éAml{w, elpizd 


(381t). AV, however, renders the 
1. Inthe noun in He 10 23 by “faith,” and for 
OT the vb. gives ‘‘trust’? in 18 cases 


(apparently without much system, e.g. 
in Phil 2 ef vs 19 and 23; see Trust), while in 
Lk 6 35 it translates dwedkrifw, apelpizd, by “hoping 
for nothing again” (RV “never despairing’). But 
in the OT there is no Heb word that has the exact 
force of “expectation of some good thing,” so that 
in AV “hope” (noun and vb.) stands for some 15 
Heb words, nearly all of which in other places are 
given other tr*® (e.g. MOIRA, mibhiah, is rendered 
“hope” in Jer 17 17, “‘trust” in Ps 40 4, “con- 
fidence” in Ps 65 5). RV has attempted to be 
more systematic and has, for the most part, kept 
“hope” for the noun M1pm\, tkwah, and the vb. 
Pha yahal, but complete consistency was not 
possible (e.g. Prov 10 28; 11 23; 23 18). This 
Jack of a specific word for hope has nothing to do 
with any undervaluation of the virtue among the 
Hebrews. For the religion of the OT is of all things 
a religion of hope, centered in God, from whom all 
deliverance and blessings are confidently expected 
(Jer 17 17; Joel 3 16; Ps 31 24; 33 18.22; 39 


Hope 
Horite, Horim 
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7, etc). The varieties of this hope are countless 
(see ISRAEL, RELIGION oF; SaLvaTION, etc), but 
the form most perfected and with fundamental sig- 
nificance for the NT is the firm trust that at a time 
appointed God, in person or through His repre- 
sentative (see Mass1ag), will establish a kingdom of 
righteousness. 

(1) The proclamation of this coming kingdom of 
God was the central element in the teaching of 

Jesus, and the message of its near ad- 
2. Inthe vent (Mk 1 15, etc), with the cer- 
NT tainty of admission to it for those who 
: accepted His teaching (Lk 12 32, etc), 
is the substance of His teaching as to hope. This 
teaching, though, is delivered in the language of 
One to whom the realities of the next world and of 
the future are perfectly familiar; the tone is not 
that of prediction so much as it is that of the state- 
ment of obvious facts. In other words, “hope” to 
Christ is “certainty,” and the word “hope” is never 
on His lips (Lk 6 34 and Jn 5 45 are naturally not 
exceptions). For the details see Kinapom oF 
Gop; Faira; Foreivensss, etc. And however 
far He may have taught that the kingdom was 
present in His lifetime, none the less the full con- 
summation of that kingdom, with Himself as Mes- 
siah, was made by Him a matter of the future (see 
EscHatoLocy or THE NT; Parovsta). 

(2) Hence after the ascension the early church 
was left with an eschatological expectation that was 
primarily and almost technically the “hope” of the 
NT—“looking for the blessed hope and appearing 
of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (Tit 2 13), ‘unto a living hope...., 
unto ap inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
; . reserved in heaven for you, who by the 
power of God are guarded through faith unto a sal- 
vation ready to be revealed in the last time” (1 Pet 
1 3-5; cf Rom 5 2; 8 20-24; 2 Cor 3 12; Eph 
1 18-21; Col 15.23.27; Tit 12; 37; 1 Jn 3 
2.3). The foundations of this hope were many: 
(a) Primarily, of course, the promises of the OT, 
which were the basis of Christ’s teaching. Such 
are often quoted at length (Acts 2 16, etc), while 
they underlie countless other passages. These 
promises are the “anchor of hope” that holds the 
soul fast (He 6 18-20). In part, then, the earliest 
Christian expectations coincided with the Jewish, 
and the “hope of Israel” (Acts 28 20; cf 26 6.7; 
Eph 2 12, and esp. Rom 11 25-32) was a common 
ground on which Jew and Christian might meet. 
Still, through the confidence of forgiveness and 
purification given in the atonement (He 9 14, ete) 
the Christian felt himself to have a “better hope’ 
(He 7 19), which the Jew could not know. (6) 
Specifically Christian, however, was the pledge 
given in the resurrection of Christ. This sealed 
His Messiahship and proved His lordship (Rom 1 
4; Eph 1 18-20; 1 Pet 3 21, etc), so sending forth 
His followers with the certainty of victory. In 
addition, Christ’s resurrection was felt to be the 
first step in the general resurrection, and hence a 
proof that the consummation of all things had 
begun (1 Cor 15 23; cf Acts 23 6; 24 15; 26 
6.7; 1 Thess 4 13.14, etc). (c) But more than all, 
devotion to Christ produced a religious experience 
that gave certainty to hope. ‘Hope putteth not 
to shame; because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
was given unto us” (Rom 6 5; ef 8 16.17; 2 Cor 
1 22; 6 5; Eph 1 14, etc, and see Hony Sprrrr). 
Even visible miracles were wrought by the Spirit 
that were signs of the end (Acts 2 17) as well as 
of the individual’s certainty of partaking in the 
final happiness (Acts 10 47; 19 6, etc). . 

(3) Yet, certain though the hope might be, it 
was not yet attained, and the interim was an oppor- 


tunity to develop faith, “the substance of the things 
hoped for’ (He 11 1). . Indeed, hope is simply 
faith directed toward the future, and no sharp dis- 
tinction between faith and hope is attainable. It 
is easy enough to see how the AV felt “confession 
of our faith” clearer than ‘‘confession of our hope 
in He 10 23, although the rendition of elpis by 
“faith” was arbitrary. Soin Rom 8 20-24, “hope 
is scarcely more than “faith” in this specialized 
aspect. In particular, in ver 24 we have as the most 
natural tr (cf Eph 2 5.8), a hope we were saved” 
(so AV, ERV, ARVm), and only a pedantic in- 
sistence on words can find in this any departure 
from the strictest Pauline theology (cf the essen- 
tial outlook on the future of the classic example of 
“saving faith” in Rom 4 18-22, esp. ver 18). Still, 
the combination is unusual, and the Gr may be 
rendered equally well “For hope we were saved 
(“in hope” of the ARV is not so good); i.e. our sal- 
vation, in so far as it is past, is but to prepare us for 
what is to come (cf Eph 4 4; 1 Pet 13). But 
this postponement of the full attainment, through 
developing faith, gives stedfastness (Rom 8 25; 
cf 1 Thess 1 3; 5 8; He $ 6; 6 11), which could 
be gained in no other way. On the other hand this 
stedfastness, produced by hope, reacts again on 
hope and increases it (Rom 6 4; 15 4). And so 
on. But no attempt is made in the NT to give a 
catalogue of the “fruits of hope,” and, indeed, such 
lists are inevitably artificial. F ; 

(4) One passage that deserves special attention 
is 1 Cor 13 13, ‘Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three.” ‘‘Abideth” is in contrast to ‘shall 
be done away” in vs 8.9, and the time of the abiding 
is consequently after the Parousia; i.e. while many 
gifts are for the present world only, faith, hope and 
love are eternal and endure in the next world. 
1 Cor 18 is evidently a very carefully written sec- 
tion, and the permanence of faith and hope cannot 
be set down to any mere carelessness on St. Paul’s 
part, but the meaning is not very clear. Probably 
he felt that the triad of virtues was so essentially 
a part of the Christian’s character that the existence 
of the individual without them was unthinkable, 
without trying to define what the object of faith 
and hope would be in the glorified state. If any 
answer is to be given, it must be found in the doc- 
trine that even in heaven life will not be static but 
will have opportunities of unlimited growth. Never 
will the finite soul be able to dispense entirely with 
faith, while at each stage the growth into the next 
can be anticipated through hope. 

Only Adventist bodies can use all the NT prom- 
ises literally, and the tr of the eschatological lan- 

guage into modern practical terms is 
3. Practical not alwayseasy. The simplest method 
is that already well developed in the 

Fourth Gospel, where the phrase “kingdom of God” 
is usually replaced by the words “eternal life,” i.e. 
for a temporal relation between this world and the 
next is substituted a local, so that the accent is laid 
on the hope that awaits the individual beyond the 
grave. On the other hand, the cataclysmic im- 
agery of the NT may be interpreted in evolutionary 
form. God, by sending into the world the super- 
natural power seen in the Christian church, is work- 
ing for the race as well as for the individual, and has 
for His whole creation, as well as for individual 
souls, a goal in store. The individual has for his 
support the motives of the early church and, in 
particular, learns through the cross that even his 
own sins shall not disappoint him of his hope. But 
both of the above interpretations are needed if 
religion is fairly to represent the spirit of the NT. 
A pure individualism that looks only beyond the 
grave for its hope empties the phrase “‘kingdom of 
God” of its meaning and tends inevitably to asceti- 
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cism. And, in contrast, the religion of Jesus cannot 
be reduced to a mere hope of ethical advance for 
the present world. A Christianity that loses a 
transcendent, eschatological hope ceases to be 
Christianity. Burton Scott Easton 


HOPHNI, hof’ni, and PHINEHAS, fin’é-as, -az 
(3D, hophni, “pugilist’’ [?], OFS , pin*has, prob. 
“face of brass’’): Sons of Eli, priests of the sanc- 
tuary at Shiloh. Their character was wicked 
enough to merit the donble designation ‘sons of 
Eli” and (AV) “sons of Belial” (RVm ‘base men,”’ 
1S 2 12). Their evil practices are described (vs 
12-17). Twice is Eli warned concerning them, 
once by an unknown prophet (1 8 2 27 ff) and again 
by the lips of the young Samuel (1 S 3 11-18). 
The curse fell at the battle of Aphek (1 8 4 1-18) 
at which the brothers were slain, the ark was taken 
and the disaster occurred which caused Eli’s death. 
Phinehas was father of the posthumous Ichabod, 
whose name marks the ealamity (sce IcHasop). 
A remoter sequel to the prophetic warnings is seen 
in the deposition of Abiathar, of the house of Eli, 
from the priestly office (1 K 2 26.27.35). 

Henry WALLACE 

HOPHRA, hof’ra. See PHARAOH-HOPHRA. 

HOR, hér, MOUNT (A070, hor ha-har; lit. 
“Hor, the mountain’): 

(1) A tradition identifying this mountain with 
Jebel Neby Haran may be traced from the time of 

Jos (Ant, IV, iv, 7) downward. Onom 
1. Not (s.v. ‘Qe, Hor) favors this identifica- 
Jebel Neby tion, which has been accepted by many 
Harun travelers and scholars. In HDB, 

while noting the fact that it has been 
questioned, Professor Hull devotes all the space at 
his disposal to a description of Jebel Neby Hariin. 
It is now recognized, however, that this identifica- 
tion is impossible. Niebuhr (Reise nach Arab., 
938), Pocoke (Description of the East, I, 157), 
Robinson (BR, I, 185), Ewald (Hist. of Israel, 
II, 201, n.), and others had pointed out difficulties 
in the way, but the careful discussion of Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull (Kadesh Barnea, 127 ff) finally 
disposed of the claims of Jebel Neby Harin. 

From Nu 20 22; 33 37 we may perhaps infer 
that Mt. Hor, “in the edge of the land of Edom,” 

was about a day’s journey from 
2. Suggest- Kadesh. The name “Hor the moun- 
ed Identifi- tain’? suggests a prominent feature 
cation of the landscape. Aaron was buried 

there (Nu 20 28; Dt 32 50). It was 
thereforenotin Mt. Seir (Dt 2 5), of which not even 
a foot-breadth was given to Israel. Jebel Neby 
Haran is certainly a prominent feature of the land- 
scape, towering over the tumbled hills that form the 
western edges of the Edom plateau to a height of 
4,800 ft. But it is much more than a day’s journey 
from Kadesh, while it is well within the boundary 
of Mt. Seir. The king of Arad was alarmed at the 
march to Mt. Hor. Had Israel marched toward 
Jebel Neby Harun, away to the 8.E., it could have 
caused him no anxiety, as he dwelt in the north. 
This points to some eminence to the N. or N.E. of 
Kadesh. A hill mecting sufficiently all these condi- 
tions is Jebel Maderah (see Hatax, Mount), which 

rises to the N.E. of ‘Azn kadis (Kadesh- 
8. Jebel barnea). It stands at the extreme 
Maderah N.W. boundary of the land of Edom, 

yet not within that boundary. Above 
the barrenness of the surrounding plain this “large, 
singular-looking, isolated chalk hill’ rises ‘alone 
like a lofty citadel,” ‘“‘steep-sided” and ‘quite 
naked.’ Here the solemn transactions described 
in Nu 20 22 ff could have been carried out lit. “in 
the sight of all the congregation.’’ While certainty 


-30f). 


is topes ble no more likely suggestion has been 
made. 

(2) A mountain named only in Nu 34 7f as on 
the N. boundary of the land of Israel. No success 
has attended the various attempts made to identify 
this particular height. Some wonld make it Mt. 
Hermon (Hull, HDB, s.v.); others Jebel ‘Akkar, 
an outrunner on the N.E. of Lebanon (Furrer, ZDPV 
VIII, 27), and others the mountain at the “knee of? ; 
Nahr el-Kasimiyeh (van Kasteren, Rev. Bib., 1895, 
In Ezk 47 15 JVI, ha-derekh, should cer- 
tainly be amended to FI3G, hadhrakh, a proper 
namne, instead of “the way.’ Possibly then Mt. 
Hor should disappear from Nu 34 7f, and we 
should read, with slight emendation, “From the 
great sea ye shall draw a line for you as far as Had- 
rach, and from Hadrach ... .” W. Ewina 


HORAM, hd’ram man , horam, “height’’”): A 
king of Gezer defeated by Joshua when he came to 


the help of Lachish, which Joshua was besieging 
(Josh 10 33). 


HOREB, ho’reb. See SInal. 


HOREM, ho’rem (O77), hérém, “consecrated’’): 
One of the fenced cities in the territory of Naphtali 
(Josh 19 38), named with Iron and Migdal-el. It 
may possibly be identified with the modern Hérah, 
which lies on a mound at theS. end of Wady el-‘Ain, 
to the W. of Kedes. 


HORESH, hid’resh (WOON, héreshah, 18 23 
15.18, m only; LXX év rf Kaw§, en té Kainé, 
“in the New’; EV “in the wood” [TW 7M, ba- 
hérshah), the particle “in’’ being combined with the 
article): Hédresh in other passages is tr? “forest’’ 
(ef 2 Ch 27 4; Isa 17 9; Ezk 81 3) and it is most 
probable that it should be so tr* here. 


HOR-HAGGIDGAD, hér-ha-gid’gad (3793 AN, 
hor ha-gidhgadh): A desert camp of the Israelites 
between Beeroth Bene-jaakan and Jotbathah (Nu 
33 32f). In Dt 10 7 it is called Gudgodah. See 
WANDERINGS OF ISRAEL. 


HORI, bo’ri (IN, NN, hori, “cave-dweller”): 

(1) A Horite descendant of Esau (Gen 36 22; 
1 Ch 1 39). 

(2) A Simeonite, father of Shaphat, one of the 
twelve spies (Nu 13 5). 


HORITE, ho’rit, HORIM, hé‘rim (OO, hari, 
DN, hérim; Koppaio, Chorraiot): Denoted the 
inhabitants of Mt. Seir before its occupation by 
the Edomites (Dt 2 12). Seir is accordingly called 
Horite in Gen 36 20.30, where a list of his de- 
scendants is given, who afterward mixed with the 
invading Edomites. Esau himself married the 
daughter of the Horite chieftain Anah (Gen 36 25; 
see ver 2, where ‘“Hivite”’ must be corrected into 
“Horite’), The ‘Horites” in their “Mt. Seir’’ were 
among the nations defeated by the army of Chedor- 
laomer in the age of Abraham (Gen 14 6). The 
Heb Horite, however, is the Khar of the Egyp 
inscriptions, a name given to the whole of Southern 
Palestine and Edom as well as to the adjacent sea. 
In accordance with this we find in the OT also traces 
of the existence of the Horites in other parts of the 
country besides Mt. Seir. In Gen 34 2; Josh 9 
7, the LXX (Cod. A) more correctly reads ‘‘Horite”’ 
instead of ‘‘Hivite’’ for the inhabitants of Shechem 
and Gibeon, and Caleb is said to be “the son of Hur, 
the first-born of Ephratah” or Bethlehem (1 Ch 2 
50; 4 4). Hor or Horite has sometimes been ex- 
plained to mean “cave-dweller’’; it more probably, 


Hormah 
Horse, Red 
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however, denotes the “white” race. The Horites 
were Semites, and consequently are distinguished 
in Dé 2 12 from the tall race of Rephaim. 
A. H. Sayce 

HORMAB, hér’ma (MAN, hormah): A city first 
mentioned in connection with the defeat of the 
Israelites by the Amalekites and the Canaanites, 
when, after the ten spies who brought an evil report 
of the land had died of plague, the people persisted, 
against the will of Moses, in going “up unto the 
place which Jehovah hath promised”’ (Nu 14 45; 
Dt 1 44). After the injury done them by the king 
of Arad, Israel took the city, utterly destroyed it, 
and called it Hormah, i.e. “accursed” (Nu 21 3). 
To this event probably the reference isin Jgs 1 17, 
where Judah and Simeon are credited with the work. 
In Josh 12 14 it is named between Geder and Arad; 
in Josh 15 30 between Chesil and Ziklag, among 
the uttermost cities toward the border of Edom in 
the S.; and in Josh 19 4 between Bethul and Zik- 
lag (cf 1 Ch 4 30). To it David sent a share of 
the spoil taken from the Amalekites who had raided 
Ziklag (1 S 80 30). The city must have lain not 
far from Kadesh, probably to the N.E. No name 
resembling Hormah has been recovered in that dis- 
trict. The ancient name was Zephath (Jgs 1 17). 
It is not unlikely that in popular nse this name out- 
lived Hormah: and in some form it may survive 
to this day. In that case it may be represented by 
the modern es-Sabaita between el-Khalasa in the 
N. and ‘Ain Kadis in the S., about 23 miles from the 
latter. If we may identify Ziklag with ‘Asli, 
about 14 miles N. of es-Sabaita, the probability is 
heightened. Robinson (BR, 11I, 150) compares 
the name Zephath with that of Nakb es-Safa, to the 
N. of Wady el-Fikrah; but this appears to be too 
far—about 40 miles—from Kadesh. W. Ewrna 


HORN, hérn (Heb and Aram. 77p , keren; wépas, 
kéras; for the “ram’s horn” [D3‘P, yobhal] of Josh 
6 see Music, and for the ‘Gnkhorn” of Ezk 9 [NOPp, 
keseth] see separate art.): 

(1) Keren and keras represent the Eng. “horn” 
exactly, whether on the animal (Gen 22 13), or 
used for musical purposes (Josh 6 5; 1 Ch 26 5), 
or for containing a liquid (1 S 16 1.13; 1 K 1 39), 
but in Ezk 27 15 the “horns of ivory” are of course 
tusks and the “horns” of ebony are small (pointed?) 
logs. Consequently most of the usages require 
no explanation. 

(2) Both the altar of burnt offering (Ex 27 2; 
38 2; cf Ezk 43 15) and the incense altar (Ex 30 
2; 37 25.26; cf Rev 9 13) had “horns,” which are 
explained to be projections “of one piece with” the 
wooden framework and covered with the brass (or 
gold) that covered the altar. They formed the 
most sacred part of the altar and were anointed 
with the blood of the most solemn sacrifices (only) 
(Ex 80 10; Lev 4 7.18.25.30.34; 16 18; cf Ezk 
43 20), and according to Lev 8 15; 9 9, the first 
official sacrifices began by anointing them. Con- 
sequently cutting off the horns effectually dese- 
crated the altar (Am 3 14), while “sin graven on 
them” (Jer 17 1) took all efficacy from the sacri- 
fice. On the other hand they offered the highest 
sanctuary (1 K 1 50.51; 2 28). Of their symbol- 
ism nothing whatever is said, and the eventual 
origin is quite obscure. ‘Remnants of a bull-cult” 
and “miniature sacred towers” have been suggested, 
but are wholly uncertain. A more likely origin is 
from an old custom of draping the altar with skins 
of sacrificed animals (RS, 436). That, however, the 
“horns” were mere conveniences for binding the 
sacrificial animals (Ps 118 27, a custom referred to 
nowhere else in the OT), is most unlikely. See 
ALTAR. 


(3) The common figurative use of “horn” is taken 
from the image of battling animals (literal use in 
Dnl 8 7, etc) to denote aggressive strength. So 
Zedekiah ben Chenaanah illustrates the predicted 
defeat of the enemies by pushing with iron horns 
(1 K 22 11; 2 Ch 18 10), while “horns of the wild- 
ox” (Dt 33 17; Ps 22 21; 92 10, AV “unicorn’’) 
represent the magnitnde of power, and in Zec 1 
18-21 “horns” stand for power in general. In Hab 
8 4 the “horns coming out of his hand” denote 
the potency of Jeh’s gesture (RV “rays” may be 
smoother, but is weak). So to “exalt the horn” (18 
2 1.10; Ps 76 4, etc) is to clothe with strength, and 
to “cut off the horn” (not to be explained by Am 
3 14) is to rob of power (Ps 75 10; Jer 48 25). 
Hence the “horn of salvation” in 2 S 22 3; Ps 18 
2; Lk 1 69.is a means of active defence and not 
a place of sanctuary as in 1 K 1 50. When, in 
Dnl 7 7-24; 8 3.8.9.20.21; Rev 13 1; 17 3.7.12. 
16, many horns are given to the same animal, they 
figure successive nations or rulers. But the seven 
horns in Rev 6 6; 12 3 denote the completeness of 
the malevolent or righteous power. In Rev 13 11, 
however, the two horns point only to the external 
imitation of the harmless lamb, the “horns” being 
mere stubs. Burton Scorr Easton 


HORNS OF THE ALTAR (Maran mp, kare- 
noth ha-mizbéh): These projections at the four 
corners of the altar of burnt offering 


1. The were of one piece with the altar, and 
Brazen were made of acacia wood overlaid 
Altar with brass (Ex 27 2, “bronze’’). In 


Ezekiel’s altar-specifications their posi- 
tion is described as being on a level with the altar 
hearth (43 15). Fugitives seeking asylum might 
cling to the horns of the altar, as did Adonijah 
(1 K 1 50), which is one proof among many that 
worshippers had at all times access to the neighbor- 
hood of the altar. On certain occasions, as at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29 12), 
and a sin offering for one of the people of the land 
aes 30), the horns were touched with sacrificial 

ood. 
The altar of incense, standing in the onter 
chamber of the sanctuary, had also four horns, 

which were covered with gold (Ex 37 


2. The 25). These were touched with blood 
Golden in the case of a sin offering for a high 
Altar priest, or for the whole congregation, 

if they had sinned unwittingly (Lev 
4 7.18). See Arran; Horn. 


W. SHaw CaLpecorr 
HORNS, RAMS’. See Music. 


HORNET, hér'net (MIW, cér'ah; of MPW, 
gor‘adh, “Zorah” [Jgs 18 2, ete]; also ef ny, 
cara‘ath, “leprosy” [Lev 18 2, etc]; from root 
VS, cara‘, “to smite”; LXX odbykla, sphekia, 
lit. “‘wasp’s nest”): Hornets are mentioned only 
in Ex 23 28; Dt 7 20; Josh 2412. All three 
references are to the miraculous interposition of 
God in driving out before the Israelites the original 
inhabitants of the promised land. There has been 
much speculation as to whether hornets are lit- 
erally meant. The following seems +o throw some 
light on this question (Ex 23 20.27.28): ‘Behold 
I send an angel before thee, to keep thee by the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. . . . . I will send my terror before thee, 
and will discomfit all the people to whom thou 
shalt come, and I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs unto thee. And I will send the hornet 
before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee.” 
The “terror” of ver 27 may well be considered to be 
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typified by the “hornet” of ver 28, the care for the 


Israelites (ver 20) being thrown into marked con- 
trast with the confusion of their enemies. Cf Isa 
7 18, where the fly and the bee symbolize the mili- 
tary forces of Egypt and Assyria: “And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that Jeh will hiss for the 
fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of 
Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria.”’ 

Hornets and wasps belong to the family Vespidae 
of the order Hymenoptera. Both belong to the 
genus Vespa, the hornets being distinguished by 
their large size. Both hornets and wasps are 
abundant in Pal (ef Zorah, which may mean “‘town 
of hornets”). A large kind is called in Arab. debbir, 
which recalls the Heb d*bhérah, “bee.” They sting 
fiercely, but not unless molested. 

Aurrep Exy Day 

HORONAIM, hor-é-na’im (O90, DWN, b6- 
ronayim; ‘Apavely, Arédnieim; in Jer 'Opevalp, 
Orénaim, “the two hollows’): An unidentified 
place in the S. of Moab. It is named in Jer 48 5. 
Isaiah (15 5) and Jeremiah (48 3) speak of ‘‘the 
way to Horonaim’’; and Jeremiah (48 5) of the 
“descent,” or “going down’ of Horonaim. Mesha 
(MS) says he was bidden by Chemosh to “go down”’ 
and fight against Horoném. Probably, therefore, 
it lay on one of the roads leading down from the 
Moabite plateau to the Arabah. It is mentioned by 
Jos as having been taken by Alexander Jannaeus 
(Ant, XIII, xv, 4). Hyrcanus promised to restore it 
and the rest to Aretas (XIV, i, 4). There is no 
indication that in early times it was ever possessed 
by Israel. Buhl (GAP, 272f) thinks it may be 
represented by some significant ruins near Wady 
ed-Dera‘a (Wady Kerak). W. Ewine 


HORONITE, hor'é-nit, ho'ré-nit CUAD, 
ha-hor6nt): An appellation of Sanballat (Neh 2 10. 
19; 18 28), as an inhabitant of BrTs-soRoN (q.v.). 


HORRIBLE, hor'i-b’'l (WWD, shatdrar, “YY, 
sha‘drari): In Jer 5 30 sha‘drar, “vile,” “horrible,” 
is tr “horrible,” ‘a wonderful and horrible thing,” 
RVm “astonishment and horror’; also 23 14; in 
18 13; Hos 6 10 it is sha‘dérdr7; in Ps 11 6 we 
have zil‘aphah, “heat,” RV “burning wind”; in 
Ps 40 2 sha’dn, “noise,” “tumult,” “He brought 
meup.... outof a horrible pit,” RVm “a pit of 
tumult’? (or destruction). Horribly is the tr of 
sa‘ar, “to shudder,” ‘to be whirled away,” in Jer 
212, and of sa‘ar, “fear,” “trembling,” in Ezk 
32 10; in Ezk 27 35 RV has “horribly afraid” 
(sa‘ar) for “sore afraid.’ ‘Horrible’ occurs fre- 
quently in Apoc (2 Esd 11 45; 16 28.34; Wisd 
3 19, “For horrible [chalepés] is the end of the un- 
righteous generation,’ RV “grievous,” etc). 

W. L. Waker 

HORROR, hor’ér (WAN, ’émah, NDB, palla- 
gath): InGen 15 12’&@mah (often rendered “terror’’) 
is tr? “horror,” ‘a horror of great darkness’; pal- 
lacath, “trembling,” “horror’’ (Ps 55 5; Ezk 7 18); 
zal’‘aphah, “glow,” “heat” (Ps 119 53, RV “hot in- 
dignation,”’ m “horror’’); ef Ps 116; Lam 5 10. 
For “trembling” (Job 21 6) and for “fearfulness’’ 
(Isa 21 4) RV has “horror.” “Horror” does not 
occur in the NT, but in 2 Macc 3 17 we have “The 
man was so compassed with horror” (phrikasmés), 
RV “shuddering,” 


HORSE, hérs: The common names are (1) O10, 
gig, and (2) twos, hippos. (3) The word U2, 
pardsh, “horseman,” occurs often, and 
in several cases is tr? “horse” or ‘“war- 
horse” (Isa 28 28; Ezk 27 14; Joel 
2 4RVm); also in 2 8 1 6, where the “horsemen” 


1. Names 
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Hormah 
Horse, Red 


of EVis OW HT "OVA, batdle ha-pardshim, “own- 


we 


ers of horses’; ef Arab. us , féris, “horseman,” 
and Umyd  Joras, “horse.” (4) The fem. form M70 , 


gasah, occurs in Cant 1 9, and is rendered as 
follows: LXX 4 twos, hz hippos; Vulg equitatum; 
AV “company of horses,’ RV “steed.” It is not 
clear why EV does not have ‘‘mare.” (5) The word 
DAN, ’abbirim, “strong ones,” is used for horses 
in Jgs 5 22; Jer 8 16; 47 3; 50 11 (AV “bulls”). 
In Ps 22 12 the same word is tr? “strong bulls” 


(of Bashan). (6) For WD, rekhesh (cf Arab. dS; 


rakag, ‘‘to run’’), in I K 4 28; Est 8 10.14; Mic 
113, RV has “swift steeds,” while AV gives 
“dromedaries’ in I K and “mules” in Est. (7) 
For M22, kirkaroth (Isa 66 20), AV and ERV 
have “swift beasts’; ERVm and ARV ‘‘drome- 
daries”; LXX conidia, skiddia, perhaps “‘covered 
carriages.” In Est,8 10.14 we find the doubtful 
words (8) BXTNDON, ‘dhasht'réntm, and (9) 
DWAIN WR, bene ha-rammakhim, which have 
been variously tr’. AV has respectively “camels” 
and “young dromedaries,” RV “used in the king’s 
service” and “bred of the stud,” RVm ‘“‘mules” and 
“young dromedaries.” See CaMEL. 

The Heb and Egyp names for the horse are alike 
akin to the Assyr. The Jews may have obtained 
horses from Egypt (Dt 17 16), but 
the Canaanites before them had horses 
(Josh 17 16), and in looking toward 
the N.E. for the origin of the horse, philologists 
are in agreement with zodlogists who consider that 
the plains of Central Asia, and also of Europe, were 
the original home of the horse. At least one species 
of wild horse is still found in Central Asia. 

The horses of the Bible are almost exclusively 
war-horses, or at least the property of kings and 

not of the common people. A doubt- 

ful reference to the use of horses in 
. threshing grain is found in Isa 28 28. 
Horses are among the property which the Egyp- 
tians gave to Joseph in exchange for grain (Gen 47 
17). In Dt 17 16 it is enjoined that the king 
“shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he may 
multiply horses.” This and other injunctions failed 
to prevent the Jews from borrowing from the 
neighboring civilizations their customs, idolatries, 
and vices. Solomon’s horses are enumerated in 
1 K 4, and the s*trim and tebhen of 1 K 4 28 
(5 8) are identical with the sha‘ir (‘‘barley’’) and 
tibn (“straw”) with which the Arab feeds his horse 
today. In war, horses were ridden and were driven 
in chariots (Ex 14 9; Josh 11 4; 2 S 165 1, etc). 

The horse is referred to figuratively chiefly in Zec 
and Rev. A chariot and horses of fire take Elijah 

up to heaven (2 K 2 11f). In Ps 

4. Figura- 207; 3317; and 76 6, the great 

tive and strength of the horse is recalled as a 

Descriptive reminder of the greater strength of 

God. In Jas 3 3, the small bridle by 

which the horse can be managed is compared to the 

tongue (cf Ps 32 9). In Job 39 19-25 we have 
a magnificent description of a spirited war-horse. 
Aurrep Exy Day 

HORSE, BLACK (tmros péhas, hippos mélas): 
Symbolic of famine (“balance . .. . measure of 
wheat for a shilling,” etc, Rev 6 5.6; ef Zec 6 2.6). 
See REVELATION, Boox or. 


HORSE GATE. 


HORSE, RED (iwwos tuppés, hippos purrés): 
Symbolic of war, bloodshed (“slay one another,” 


2. Origin 


3. Uses 


See JERUSALEM. 
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etc, Rev 6 4; ef Zec 18; 6 2). See Revexa- | ’@nndh YHWH hoshi'ah nna’, “Save now, pray” 


Tion, Book oF. 


HORSE, WHITE (irmos deunds, hippos leukés): 
Symbolic of victory, conquest (“bow ... . con- 
quering and to conquer,’ Rev 6 2; 19 11.14; ef 
Zec 1 8; 6 3.6). See Revevation, Boox or. 


HORSELEACH, hérs’léch (APD, ‘alakah; ef 
Arab. site, ‘alitkah, “ghoul,” and xale , ‘alakah, 
“leech,” from root wike » ‘altk, “to cling”; LXX 


B8AAAa, bdélla, ‘“leech’’): The word occurs only 
once, in Prov 30 15, RVm “vampire.” In ‘Arab. 
‘alakah is a leech of any kind, not only a horse-leeeh. 
The Arab. ‘ala@kah, which, it may be noted, is almost 
identical with the Heb form, is a ghoul (Arab. ghal), 
an evil spirit which seeks to injure men and which 
preys upon the dead. The mythical vampire is 
similar to the ghoul. In zoédlogy the name ‘‘vam- 
pire” is applied to a family of bats inhabiting 
tropical Ameriea, some, but not all, of which suck 
blood. In the passage cited the Arab. Bible has 
‘alakah, “ghoul.” If leeeh is meant, there can be 
no good reason for specifying “‘horseleach.” At 
least six speeies of leech are known in Pal and 
Syria, and doubtless others exist. They are com- 
mon in streams, pools, and fountains where animals 
drink. They enter the mouth, attach themselves 
to the interior of the mouth or pharynx, and are 
removed only with difficulty. 


Aurrep ELy Day 
HORSEMAN, hirs’man. 


See Army, 

HORSES OF THE SUN (2 K 23 11): In con- 
nection with the sun-worship practised by idola- 
trous kings in the temple at Jerns (2 K 23 5; ef 
Ezk 8 16), horses dedicated to the sun, with char- 
iots, had been placed at the entrance of the sacred 
edifice. These Josiah, in his great reformation, 
“took away,’ and burned the chariots with fire. 
Horses sacred to the sun were common among 
oriental peoples (Bochart, Heiroz., I, 2, 10). 


HOSAH, hié’sa (OM, hdsah): A city on the 
border of Asher, in the neighborhood of Tyre (Josh 
19 29). LXX reads Iasetph, which might suggest 
identification with Kefr Yasif, to the N.E. of Acre. 
Possibly, however, as Sayee (HCM, 429) and 
Moore (Judges, 51) suggest, Hosah may represent 
the Assyr Usu. Some seholars think that Usu was 
the Assyr name for Palaetyrus. If “the fenced city 
of Tyre’’ were that on the island, while the eity on 
the mainland lay at Ras el-‘Ain, 30 stadia to the S. 
(Strabo xvi.758), this identification is not im- 
probable. 


HOSANNA, hié-zan’a (écavva, hisannd): This 
Gr transliteration of a Heb word occurs 6 t in the 
Gospels as the ery of the people when Our Lord 
entered Jerus as the Messiah represented by Zee 
(9 9), and of ‘‘the children” when He cleansed the 
temple (Mt 219 bis.15; Mk 11 9f; Jn_12 13). 
In Mt 21 9 it is “Hosanna to the son of David!” 
followed by ‘‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest!’”’; in ver 15 it 
is also “Hosanna to the Son of David!’’; in Mk 11 
9f itis “Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord; Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David: Ho- 
sanna in the highest’; and in Jn 12 13 it is ‘““Ho- 
sanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, even the King of Israel.” Thus in all the 
evangelists it is an aeclamation or ascription of 
praise. his has raised the question whether the 
supposed derivation from Ps 118 25, beginning with 


(which is followed [ver 26] by “Blessed be he that 
cometh [RVm “or entereth’’] in the name of Jeh’’) 
is correct. (See Thayer, HDB; Cheyne, EB; 
Dalman, Words of Jesus.) Various other explana- 
tions have been suggested. Thayer remarks, “Tt 
is most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 
respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
tracted, but the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
the appended euclitic” (hdsha‘'na’; cf Ps 86 2; Jer 
31 7), for which there is Talmudic warrant. “As 
respects its force, we must for... . contextual 
reasons, assume that it had already lost its pri- 
mary supplicatory sense and become an ejaculation 
of joy or shout of welcome.’ It is said to have 
been so used in this sense at the joyous Feast of 
Tabernacles, the 7th day of which came to be called 
“the Great Hosanna,” or ‘Hosanna Day.” But, 
while the word is certainly an ejaculation of praise 
and not one of supplication, the idea of salvation 
need not be excluded. Asin Rev 7 10 (cf 19 1), we 
have the acclamation, ‘Salvation unto God.... 
and unto the Lamb,” so we might have the cry, 
“Salvation to the son of David’; and “Hosanna in 
the Highest,” might be the equivalent of “Salvation 
unto our God!” “He who was ‘“‘coming in the name 
of the Lord” was the king who was bringing salva-. 
tion from God to the people. W. L. WaLKER 


HOSEA, hi-zé’a: 
. THE PropHer 
1. Name 
2. Native Place 
3. Date 
4, Personal History (Marriage) 
(1) Allegorical View 
(2) Literal View 
II. Tuer Boox 
1. Style and Scope 
2. Historical Background 
3. Contents and Divisions 
(1) Chs 1-8 
(2) Chs 4-14 
4. Testimony to Earlier History 
5. Testimony to Law 
6. Affinity with Deuteronomy 
LireRaTuURE 
I. The Prophet.—The name (JWIM, héshe'; 
LXX ’Nené, Oséé; for other forms vide note in DB), 
probably meaning “help,’’? seems to 
have been not uncommon, being derived 
from the auspicious vb. from which we 
have the frequently recurring word “salvation.” 
It may be a eontraction of a larger form of which 
the Divine name or its abbreviation formed a part, 
so as to signify “God is help,” or “Help, God.” 
According to Nu 13 8.16 that was the original 
name of Joshua son of Nun, till Moses gave him the 


longer name (compounded with the name of Jeh) 
which he continued to bear (JWW", yhdshu'), 
“Jeh is salvation.” The last king of the Northern 
Kingdom was also named Hosea (2 K 16 30), and 
we find the same name borne by a chief of the 
tribe of Ephraim under David (1 Ch 27 20) and by 
a chief under Nehemiah (Neh 10 23). 
Although it is not directly stated in the book, 
there can be little doubt that he exereised his min- 
istry in the kingdom of the Ten 
2. Native Tribes. Whereas his references to 
Place Judah are of a general kind, Ephraim 
f : or Samaria being sometimes men- 
tioned in the same connection or more frequently 
alone, the situation implied throughout and the 
whole tone of the addresses agree with what we 
know of the Northern Kingdom at the time, and his 
references to places and events in that kingdom are 
so numerous and minute as to lead to the conclusion 
that he not only prophesied there, but that he was 
a native of that part of the country. Gilead, e.g. 
a district little named in the prophets, is twice men- 
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1. Name 
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tioned (6 8; 12 11) and in such a manner as to 
suggest that he knew it by personal observation; 
and, Mizpah (mentioned in 6 1) is no doubt the 
Mizpah in Gilead (Jgs 10 17). Then we find 
Tabor (6 1), Shechem (6 9 RV), Gilgal and Bethel 
(4 15; 9 15; 10 5.8.15; 12 11). Even Lebanon 
in the distant N. is spoken of with a minuteness of 
detail which could be expected only from one very 
familiar with Northern Pal (14 5-8). In a stricter 
sense, therefore, than Amos who, though a native of 
Tekoah, had a prophetic mission to the N., Hosea 
may be called the prophet of Northern Israel, and 
his book, as Ewald has said, is the prophetic voice 
wrung from the bosom of the kingdom itself. 

All that we are told directly as to the time when 
Hosea prophesied is the statement in the first verse 

that the word of the Lord came to 
3. Date him “in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
; Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king 
of Israel.’”” It is quite evident that his ministry 
did not extend over the combined reigns of all these 
kings; for, from the beginning of the reign of Uzziah 
to the beginning of that of Hezekiah, according to 
the now usually received chronology (Kautzsch, 
Literature of the OT, ET), there is a period of 52 
years, and Jeroboam came to his throne a few years 
before the accession of Uzziah. 

When we examine the book itself for more precise indi- 
cations of date, we find that the prophet threatens in 
God's name that in ‘‘a little while’’ He will ‘‘ avenge the 
blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.'' Now Jero- 
boam was the great-grandson of Jehu, and his son Zech- 
ariah,who succeeded him,reigned only six months and 
was the last of the line of Jehu. Wemay, therefore, 
piece the beginning of Hosea’s ministry a short time 

efore the death of Jercboam which took place 743 BO. 
As to the other limit, it is to be observed that, though 
the downfall of ‘‘the kingdom of the house of Israel'’ is 
threatened (1 4), the catastrophe had not occurred when 
the prophet ceased his ministry. The date of that 
event is fixed in the year 722 BC, and it is said to have 
happened in the 6th year of King Hezekiah. This does 
not give too long a time for Hosea's activity, and it 
leaves the accuracy of the superscription unchallenged, 
whoever may have written it. If itis the work of a later 
editor, it may be that Hosea’s ministry ceased before 
the reign of Hezekiah, though he may have lived on 
into that king's reign. It should be added, however, 
that there seems to be no reference to another event 
which might have been expected to find an echo in the 
book, viz. the conspiracy in the reign of Ahaz (735 BC) 
by Pekah of Isracl and Rezin of Damascus against the 
kingdom of Judah (2 K 16 5; Isa 7 1). 

Briefly we may say that, though there is uncer- 
tainty as to the precise dates of the beginning and 
end of his activity, he began his work before the 
middle of the 8th cent., and that he saw the rise 
and fall of several kings. He would thus be a 
younger contemporary of Amos whose activity 
seems to have been confined to the reign of Jero- 
boam. 

Hosea is described as the son of Beeri, who is 
otherwise unknown. Of his personal history we 

are told either absolutely nothing or 
4. Personal else a very great deal, according as we 
History interpret chs 1 and 3 of his book. In 
(Marriage) ancient and in modern times, opinions 

have been divided as to whether in 
these chapters we have a recital of actual facts, or 
the presentation of prophetic teaching in the form 
of parable or allegory. ‘ : 

(1) Allegorical view—The Jewish_ interpreters 
as a rule took the allegorical view, and Jerome, in the 
early Christian church, no doubt following Origen 
-the great allegorizer, states it at length, and sees 
an intimation of the view in the closing words of 
‘Hosea’s book: ‘Who is wise, that he may under- 
stand these things? prudent, that he may know 
them?” (14 9). 

It is a mystery, he says; for it is a scandal to think of 
Hosea being commanded to take an uuchaste wife and 
without any reluctance obeying the command. It is 


a figure, like that of Jeremiah going to the Euphrates 
(when Jerus was closely besieged) and hiding a girdle 
in the bed of the river (Jer 18). So Ezekiel is com- 
manded to represent, by means of a tile, the siege of 
Jerus, and to lie 390 days on his side to Indlcate the 
pene of their iniquity (Ezk 4); and there are other sym- 
olical acts. Jerome then proceeds to apply the allegory 
first to Isracl, which is the Gomer of ch 1, and then to 
Judah, the wife in ch 8, and finally to Christ and the 
pray the representations being types from beginning 
o end. : 


Calvin took the same view. Among modern 
commentators we find holding the allegorical view 
not only Hengstenberg, Hivernick and Keil, but 
also Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller and Hitzig. Reuss 
also (Das AT, II, 88 ff) protests against the literal 
interpretation as impossible, and that on no moral 
or reverential considerations, but entirely on exe- 
getical grounds. He thinks it enough to say that, 
when the prophet calls his children “children of 
whoredom,” he indicates quite clearly that he uses 
the words in a figurative sense; and he explains the 
allegory as follows: The prophet is the representa- 
tive of Jeh; Israel is the wife of Jeb, but faithless 
to her husband, going after other gods; the children 
are the Israelites, who are therefore called children 
of whoredoms because they practise the idolatry 
of the nation. So they receive names which denote 
the consequences of their sin. In accordance with 
the allegory, the children are called the children of 
the prophet (for {srael is God’s own) but this is 
not the main point; the essential thing 1s the naming 
of the children as they are named. In the third 
chapter, according to this interpretation, allegory 
again appears, but with a modification and for 
another purpose. Idolatrous Israel is again the 
unfaithful wife of the prophet as the representative 
of Jeh. This relation can again be understood only 
as figurative; for, if the prophet stands for Jeh, the 
marriage of Israel to the prophet cannot indicate 
infidelity to Jeh. The sense is evident: the mar- 
riage still subsists; God does not give His people 
up, but they are for the present divorced “from bed 
and board’’; it is a prophecy of the time when Jeh 
will leave the people to their fate, till the day of 
reconciliation comes. 

(2) Literal view.—The literal interpretation, 
adopted by Theodore of Mopsuestia in the ancient 
church, was followed, after the Reformation, by 
the chief theologians of the Lutheran church, and 
has been held, in modern times, by many leading 
expositors, including Delitzsch, Kurtz, Hofmann, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne, Robertson Smith, G. A. Smith 
and others. In this view, as generally held, chs 1 
and 3 go together and refer to the same person. 
The idea is that Hosea married a woman named 
Gomer, who had the three children here named. 
Whether it was that she was known to be a worth- 
less woman before the marriage and that the prophet 
hoped to reclaim her, or that she proved faithless 
after the marriage, she finally left him and sank 
deeper and deeper into sin, until, at some future 
time, the prophet bought her from her paramour 
and brought her to his own house, keeping her se- 
cluded, however, and deprived of ali the privileges 
of a wife. In support of this view it is urged that 


- the details are related in so matter-of-fact a manner 


that they must be matters of fact. Though the 
children receive symbolical names (as Isaiah gave 
such names to his children), the meanings of these 
are clear and are explained, whereas the name of the 
wife cannot thus be explained. Then there are 
details, such as the weaning of one child before the 
conception of another (1 8) and the precise price 
paid for the erring wife (3 2), which are not needed 
to keep up the allegory, and are not invested with 
symbolical meaning by the prophet. What is con- 
sidered a still stronger argument is relied on by 
modern advocates of this view, the psychological 
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argument that there is always a proportion between | the birth of the second child, as Robertson Smith 
a revelation vouchsafed and the mental state of the | and G. A. Smith suppose. The names given to the 


person receiving it. Hosea dates the beginning of 
his prophetic work from the time of his marriage; 
it was the unfaithfulness of his wife that brought 
home to him the apostasy of Israel; and, as his heart 
went after his wayward wife, so the Divine love was 
stronger than Israel’s sin; and thus through his 
own domestic experience he was prepared to be a 
prophet to his people. 

The great difficulty in the way of accepting the 
literal interpretation lies, as Reuss has pointed out, 
in the statement at the beginning, that the prophet 
was commanded to take a wife of whoredoms and 
children of whoredoms. And the advocates of the 
view meet the difficulties in some way like this: 
The narrative as it stands is manifestly later than 
the events. On looking back, the prophet describes 
his wife as she turned out to be, not as she was at 
the beginning of the history. It is urged with some 
force that it was necessary to the analogy (even 
if the story is only a parable) that the wife should 
have been first of all chaste; for, in Hosea’s repre- 
sentation, Isracl at the time of its election in the 
wilderness was faithful and fell away only after- 
ward (2 15; 9 10; 11 1). The narrative does not 
require us to assume that Gomer was an immoral 
person or that she was the mother of children before 
her marriage. The children receive symbolic 
names, but these names do not reflect upon Gomer 
but upon Israel. Why, then, is she described as a 
woman of whoredoms? , It is answered that the ex- 
pression ’asheth z°niinim is a class-descriptive, and 
is different from the expression ‘‘a woman who is a 
harlot”? (ishshah zonah). A Jewish interpreter 
quoted by Aben Ezra says: ‘Hosea was commanded 
to take a wife of whoredoms because an honest 
woman was not te be had. The whole people had 
gone astray—was an ‘adulterous generation’; and 
she as one of them was a typical example, and the 
children were involved in the common declension 
(see 4 1f).”’ The comment of Umbreit is worthy of 
notice: “As the covenant of Jeh with Israel is viewed 
as a marriage bond, so is the prophetic bond with 
Israel a marriage, for he is the messenger and medi- 
ator. Therefore, if he feels an irresistible impulse 
to enter into the marriage-bond with Israel, he is 
bound to unite himself with a bride of an unchaste 
character. Yea, his own wife Gomer is involved 
in the universal guilt” (Prak. Comm. wiber die 
Propheien, Hamburg, 1844). It is considered, then, 
on this view, that Gomer, after her marriage, being 
in heart addicted to the prevailing idolatry, which 
we know was often associated with gross immoral- 
ity (see4 13), felt the irksomeness of restraint in the 
prophet’s house, left him and sank into open profli- 
gacy, from which (ch 3) the prophet reclaimed her 
so far as to bring her back and keep her secluded in 
his own house. 


Quite recently this view has been advocated by Riedel 
(Alttest. Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1902), who endeavors 
to enforce it by giving a symbolic meaning to Gomer's 
name, Bath-Diblaim. The word is the dual (or might 
he pointed as a pl.) of a word, debhélah, meaning a fruit- 
cake, i.e. raisins or figs pressed together. It is the word 
used in the story of ‘Herekiah’s illness (2 K 20 7), and 
js found in the list of things furnished by Ahigall to 
David (1 S 25 18). See also 1.8 3012; 1 Ch TS 
40. Another name for the same thing, ‘dshishah, occurs 
in Hos 3 1, rendered in AV ‘‘flagons of wine,” but in RV 
“cakes of Taisins."’ It seems clear that this word, at 
least. here, denotes fruit-cakes offered to the beathen 
deities, as was the custom in Jeremiah's time (Jer 7 18; 
44 17). So Riedel argues that Gomer may have been 
described as a ‘‘daughter of fruit-cakes"’ according to 
the Heb idiom in such expressions as ‘‘daughters of 
song,”’ ete (Eccl 12 4; Prov 31 2; 28 7 10; Gen 387 
3, ete). 


It will be perceived that the literal interpretation 
as thus stated does not involve the supposition that 
Hosea became aware of his wife’s infidelity before 


children all refer to the infidelity of Israel as a 
people; and the renderings of Lo ~ruhamah, she 
that never knew a father’s love,” and of Lé-‘ammi, 
“no kin of mine,’’ are too violent in this connection. 
Nor does the interpretation demand that it was 
first through his marriage and subsequent experience 
that the prophet received his call; although no 
doubt the experience through which he passed 
deepened the conviction of Israel’s apostasy in his 
mind. : 

IL The Book.—Scarcely any book in the OT is 
more difficult of exposition than the Book of Hos. 
This does not seem to be owing to any 
exceptional defect in the transmitted 
text, but rather to the peculiarity of 
the style; and partly also, no doubt, to 
the fact that the historical situation of the prophet 
was one of bewildering and sudden change of a 
violent kind, which seems to reflect itself in the 
book. The style here is preéminently the man. 
Whatever view we may take of his personal history, 
it is evident that he is deeply affected by the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. He is controlled by his 
subject, instead of controlling it. It is his heart 
that speaks; he is not careful to concentrate his 
thoughts or to mark his transitions; the sentences 
fall from him like the sobs of a broken heart. 
Mournful as Jeremiah, he does not indulge in the 
pleasure of melancholy as that prophet seems to do. 
Jeremiah broods over his sorrow, nurses it, and 
tells us he is weeping. Hosea does not say he is 
weeping, but we hear it in his broken utterances. 
Instead of laying out his plaint in measured form, 
he ejaculates it in short, sharp sentences, as the 
stabs of his people’s sin pierce his heart. 

The result is the absence of that rhythmic flow and 
studied parallelism which are such common features of 
Heb oratory, and are often so helpful to the expositor. 
His imagery, while highly poetical, is not elaborated; his 
figures are not so much carried out as thrown out; nor 
does he dwell long on the same figure. His sentences are 
like utterances of an oracle, and he forgets himself in 
identifying himself with the God in whose name he 
speaks—a feature which is not without significance in 
its bearing on the question of his personal history. The 
standing expression ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ (‘‘It is the 
utterance of Jeh"’ RV), so characteristic of the prophetic 
style, very rarely occurs (only in 2 13.16.21; 1] 11); 
whereas the words that he speaks are the very words of 
the Lord; and without any formal indication of the fact, 
he passes from speaking in his own name to speaking in 
the name of Jeh (see, e.g. 6 4; 7 12; 8 13; 9.10.14— 
17, etc). Never was speaker so absorbed in his theme, 
or more identified with Him for whom he speaks. He 
seems to he oblivious of his hearers, if indeed his chapters 
are the transcript or summary of spoken addresses. 
They certainly want to a great extent the directness and 
point which are so marked a feature of prophetic diction, 
so much so that some (e.g. Reuss and: arti) suppose 


they are the production of one who had readers and not 
hearers in view. 


1. Style 
and Scope 


But, though the style appears in this abrupt 
form, there is one clear note on divers strings sound- 
ing through the whole. The theme is twofold: the 
love of Jehovah, and the indifference of Israel to 
that love; and it would be hard to say which of the 
two is more vividly conceived and more forcibly 
expressed. Under the figures of the tenderest affec- 
tion, sometimes that of the pitying, solicitous care 
of the parent (11 1.3.8; 14 3), but more promi- 
nently as the affection of the husband (chs 1, 3), the 
Divine love is represented as ever enduring in spite 
of all indifference and opposition; and, on the other 
hand, the waywardness, unblushing faithlessness of 
the loved one_is painted in colors so repulsive as 
almost to shock the moral sense, but giving thereby 
evidence of the painful abhorrence it had produced 
on the prophet’s mind. Thus early does he take 
the sacred bond of husband and wife as the type of 
the Divine electing love—a similitude found else- 
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where in prophetic literature, and most fully elab- 
orated by Ezekiel (Ezk 16; cf Jer 3). Hosea is 
the prophet of love, and not without propriety has 
been called the St. John of the OT. 

For the reasons just stated, it is very difficult to 
give a systematic analysis of the Book of Hos. It 

may, however, be helpful to that end 
2. Historical to recall the situation of the time as 
Background furnishing a historical setting for the 
several sections of the book. 

At the commencement of the prophet’s ministry, 
the Northern Kingdom was enjoying the prosperity 
and running into the excesses conscquent on the 
victories of Jeroboam JI. The glaring social cor- 
ruptions of the times are exhibited and castigated 
by Amos, as they would most impress a stranger 
from the 8.; but Hosea, a native, as we are led to 
suppose, of the Northern Kingdom, saw more deeply 
into the malady, and traced all the crime and vice 
of the nation to the fundamental evil of idolatry 
and apostasy from the true God. What he describes 
under the repulsive figure of whoredom was the 
rampant worship of the b*dlim, which had practi- 
cally obscured the recognition of the sole claims to 
worship of the national Jeh. This worship of the 
b“alim is to be distinguished from that of which 
we read at the earlier time of Elijah. Ahab’s 
Tyrian wife Jezebel had introduced the worship of 
her native country, that of the Sidonian Baal, 
which amounted to the setting up of a foreign deity; 
and Elijah’s contention that it must be a choice 
between Jeh and Baal appealed to the sense of pa- 
_triotism and the sentiment of national existence. 
The worship of the da‘als, however, was an older 
and more insidious form of idolatry. The worship 
of the Can tribes, among whom the Israelites found 
themselves on the occupation of Pal, was a reverence 
of local divinities, known by the names of the places 
where each had his shrine or influence. The generic 
name of ba‘al or ‘lord’ was applied naturally as a 
common word to each of these, with the addition 
of the name of place or potency to distinguish them. 
Thus we have Baal-hermon, Baal-gad, Baal-berith, 
etc. The insidiousness of this kind of worship is 

roved by its wide prevalence, esp. among people at a 
ee stage of intelligence, when the untutored mind is 
brought face to face with the mysterious and unseen 
forces of Nature. And the tenacity of the feeling is 
proved by the prevalence of such worship, even 
among people whose professed religion condemns 
idolatry of every kind. The veneration of local 
shrines among Christians of the East and in many 
parts of Europe is well known; and Mohammedans 
make pilgrimages to the tombs of saints who, though 
not formally worshipped as deities, are believed to 
have the power to confer such benefits as the 
Canaanites expected from the ba‘als. The very 
name ba‘al, originally meaning simply lord and 
master, a8 in such expressions as “master of a 
house,” “lord of a wife,” “owner of an ox,” would 
be misleading; for the Israelites could quite inno- 
cently call Jeh their ba‘al or Lord, as we can see 
they did in the formation of proper names. We 
can, without much difficulty, conceive what would 
happen among a people like the Israelite tribes, of 
no high grade of religious intelligence, and with 
the prevailing superstitions in their blood, when 
they found themselves in Pal. From a nomad and 
pastoral people they became, and had to become, 
agriculturists; the natives of the land would be their 
instructors, in many or in most cases the actual 
labor would be done by them. The Book of Jgs 
tells us emphatically that several of the Israelite 
tribes “did not drive out” the native inhabitants; 
the northern tribes in particular, where the land 
was most fertile, tolerated a large native admixture. 
We are also told (Jgs 2 7) that the people served 


the Lord all the days of Joshua and of the elders 
who outlived Joshua; and this hint of a gradual 
declension no doubt points to what actually took 
place. For a time they remembered and thought 
of Jeh as the God who had done for them great 
things in Egypt and in the wilderness; and then, 
as time went on, they had to think of Him as the 
giver of the land in which they found themselves, 
with all its varicd produce. But this was the very 
thing the Canaanites ascribed to their ba‘als. And 
so, imperceptibly, by naming places as the natives 
named them, by observing the customs which the 
natives followed, and celebrating the festivals of the 
agricultural year, they were gliding into conformity 
with the religion of their neighbors; for, in such a 
state of society, custom is more or less based on 
religion and passes for religion. Almost before 
they were aware, they were doing homage to the 
various ba‘als in celebrating their festival days and 
offering to them the produce of the ground. 

Such was the condition which Hosea describes 
as an absence of the knowledge of God (4 1). And 
the consequence cannot be better described than in 
the words of St. Paul: “As they refused to have 
God in their knowledge, God gave them up unto a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
fitting’? (Rom 1 28). Both Hosea and Amos tell 
us in no ambiguous terms how the devotees of the 
impure worship gave themselves up ‘‘to work all 
uncleanness with greediness” (Eph 4 19; cf Am 2 
7{; Hos 4 14); and how deeply the canker had 
worked into the body politic is proved by the rapid 
collapse and irretrievable ruin which followed soon 
after the strong hand of Jeroboam was removed. 
The 21 years that followed his death in 743 BC saw 
no fewer than six successive occupants of the throne, 
and the final disappearance of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. Zechariah, his son, had reigned only 
six months when “Shallum the son of Jabesh con- 
spired against him. . . . and slew him, and reigned 
in his stead” (2K 16 10). Shallum himself 
reigned only a month when he was in the same 
bloody manner removed by Menahem. After a 
reign of 10 years, according to 2 K 16 17 (although 
the chronology here is uncertain), he was succeeded 
by his son Pekahiah (2 K 16 22), and after two 
years Pekah “his captain” conspired against him 
and reigned in his stead (2 K 15 25). This king 
also was assassinated, and was succeeded by Hoshea 
(2 K 16 30), the last king of the ten tribes, for the 
kingdom came to an end in 722 BC. Hosea must 
have lived during a great part of those troublous 
times; and we may expect to hear echoes of the 
events in his book. 

(1) Chs 1-3.—We should naturally expect that 
the order of the chapters would correspond in the 

main with the progress of events; and 
8. Contents there is at least a general agreement 
and among expositors that chs 1-3 refer 
Divisions to an earlier period than those that 

follow. Jn favor of this is the reference 
in 1 2 to the commencement of the prophet’s min- 
istry, as also the threatening of the impending 
extirpation of the house of Jehu (1 4), implying 
that it was still in existence; and finally the hints 
of the abundance amounting to luxury which 
marked the prosperous time of Jeroboam’s reign. 
These three chapters are to be regarded as going 
together; and, however they may be viewed as 
reflecting the prophet’s personal experience, they 
leave no room for doubt in regard to the national 
apostasy that weighed so heavily on his heart. 
And this, in effect, is what he says: Just as the wife, 
espoused to a loving husband, enjoys the pro- 
tection of home and owes all her provision to her 
husband, so Israel, chosen by Jeh and brought by 
Him into a fertile land, has received all she has from 
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Him alone. The giving of recognition to the ba‘als 
for material prosperity was tantamount to a wife’s 
bestowing her affection on another; the accepting 
of these blessings as bestowed on condition of 
homage rendered to the ba‘als was tantamount to 
the receiving of hire by an abandoned woman. 
This being so, the prophet, speaking in God’s name, 
declares what He will do, in a series of a thrice 
repeated ‘‘therefore’ (2 6.9.14), marking three 
stages of His discipline. First of all, changing the 
metaphor to that of a straying heifer, the prophet 
in God’s name declares (vs 6 ff) that He will hedge 
up her way with thorns, so that she will not be able 
to reach her lovers—meaning, no doubt, that 
whether by drought or blight, or some national 
misfortune, there would be such a disturbance of 
the processes of Nature that the usual rites of hom- 
age to the ba‘als would prove ineffectual. The 
people would fail to find the “law of the god of the 
jand’”’ (2 KK 17 26). In their perplexity they 
would bethink themselves, begin to doubt the 
power of the ba‘als, and resolve to pay to Jeh the 
homage they had been giving to the local gods. 
But this is still the same low conception of Jeh that 
had led them astray. To exchange one God for 
another simply in the hope of enjoying material 
prosperity is not the service which He requires. 
And then comes the second “therefore” (vs 9 ff). 
Instead of allowing them to enjoy their corn and 
wine and oil on the terms of a mere lip allegiance 
or ritual service, Jeh will take these away, will 
reduce Israe] to her original poverty, causing all the 
mirth of her festival days to cease, and giving gar- 
ments of mourning for festal attire. Her lovers 
will no longer own her, her own busband’s hand is 
heavy upon her, and what remains? The third 
“therefore” tells us (vs 14 ff). Israel, now bereft 
of all, helpless, homeless, is at last convinced that, 
as her God could take away all, so it was from Him 
she had received all: she is shut up to His love and 
His mercy alone. And here the prophet’s thoughts 
clothe themselves in language referring to the early 
betrothal period of national life. A new beginning 
will be made, she will again lead the wilderness life 
of daily dependence on God, cheerfully and joyfully 
she will begin a new journey, out of trouble will 
come a new hope, and the very recollection of the 
past will be a pain toher. As all the associations of 
the name ba‘al have been degrading, she shall think 
of her Lord in a different relation, not as the mere 
giver of material blessing, but as the husband and 
desire of her heart, the One Source of all good, as 
distinguished from one of many benefactors. In all 
this Hosea does not make it clear how he expected 
these changes to be brought about, nor do we detect 
any references to the political history of the time. 
He mentions no foreign enemy at this stage, or, at 
most, hints at war in a vague manner (1 4f). In 
the second chapter the thing that is emphasized is 
the heavy hand of God laid on the things through 
which Israel had been led astray, the paralyzing of 
Nature’s operations, so as to cut at the root of 
Nature-worship; but the closing stage of the Di- 
vine discipline (ch 3), when Israel, like the wife kept 
in seclusion, neither enjoying the privileges of the 
lawful spouse nor able to follow after idols, seems 
to point to, and certainly was not reached till, the 
captivity when the people, ou a foreign soil, could 
not exercise their ancestral worship, but yet were 
finally cured of idolatry. 

The references to Judah in these chapters are not 
to be overlooked. Having said (1 6) that Israel 
would be utterly taken away (which seems to point 
to exile), the prophet adds that Judah would be 
saved from that fate, though not by warlike means. 
Farther down (ver 11) he predicts the union of 
Israel and Judah under one head, and finally in 
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ch 3 it is said that in the latter day the children 
of Israel would seek the Lord their God and David 
their king. Many critics suppose that 1 10f are 
out of place (though they cannot find a better place 
for them); and not a few declare that all the refer- 
ences to Judah must be taken as from a later hand, 
the usual reason for this conclusion being that the 
words “disturb the connection.” In the case of 
a writer like Hosea, however, whose transitions are 
so sharp and sudden, we are not safe in speaking of 
disturbing the connection: what may to us appear 
abrupt, because we are not expecting it, may have 
flashed across the mind of the original writer; and 
Hosea, in forecasting the future of his people, can 
searcely be debarred from having thought of the 
whole nation. It was Israel as a whole that was 
the original bride of Jeh, and surely therefore the 
united Israel would be the partaker of the final 
glory. Asa matter of fact, Judah was at the time 
in better case than Israel, and the old promise to 
the Davidic house (2 S 7 16) was deeply cherished 
to the end. ; 

(2) Chs 4-14.—If it is admissible to consider 
chs 1-8 as one related piece (though possibly the 
written deposit of several addresses) it is quite 
otherwise with chs 4-14. These are, in a manner, 
a counterpart of the history. When the strong 
hand of Jeroboam was relaxed, the kingdom rapidly 
fell to pieces; a scries of military usurpers follows 
with bewildering rapidity; but who can tell how 
much political disorder and social disintegration lie 
behind those brief and grim notices: So and So 
“conspired against him and slew him and reigned. 
in his stead’? So with these chapters. The wail 
of grief, the echo of violence and excess, is heard 
through all, but it is very difficult to assign each 
lament, each reproof, each denunciation to the pri- 
mary occasion that called it forth. The chapters 
seem like the recital of the confused, hideous 
dream through which the nation passed till its rude 
awakening by the sharp shock of the Assyr invasion 
and the exile that followed. The political condition 
of the time was one of party strife and national 
impotence. Sometimes Assyria or Egypt is men- 
tioned alone (6 13; 8 9.13; 9 6; 10 6; 14 3), at 
other times Assyria and Egypt together (7 11; 
9 3; 141 5.11; 12 1); but in such a way as to show 
too plainly that the spirit of self-reliance—not to 
speak of reliance on Jeh—had departed from a race 
that was worm-eaten with social sins and rendered 
selfish and eallous by the indulgence of every vice. 
These foreign powers, which figure as false refuges, 
are also in the view of the prophet destined to be 
future scourges (see 5 13; 8 9f; 7 11; 12 1); and 
we know, from the Book of K and-also from the 
Assyr monuments, how much the kings of Israel 
at this time were at the mercy of the great conquer- 
ing empires of the East. Such passages as speak 
of Assyria and Egypt in the same breath may pomt 
to the riva] policies which were in vogue in the 
Northern Kingdom (as they appeared also somewhat 
later in Judah) of making alliances with one or 
other of these great rival powers. It was in fact 
the Egyptianizing policy of Hoshea that finally 
occasioned the ruin of the kingdom (2 K 17 4). 
Thus it is that, in the last chapter, when the prophet 
indulges in hope no more mixed with boding fear, 
he puts into the mouth of repentant Ephraim the 
words: “Assyria shall not save us; we will not ride 
upon horses’’ (14 3), thus alluding to the two for- 
eign powers between which Israel had lost its 
independence. 

It is not possible to give a satisfactory analysis 
of the chapters under consideration. They are not 
marked off, as certain sections of other prophetical 
books are, by headings or refrains, nor are the refer- 
ences to current events sufficiently clear to enable 
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us to assign different parts to different times, nor, 
in fine, is the matter so distinctly laid out that we 
can arrange the book under subjects treated. Most 
expositors accordingly content themselves with 
indicating the chief topics or lines of thought, and 
arranging the chapters according to the tone per- 
vading them. 


Keil, e.g., would divide all these chapters into three 
prose sectlons, each forming a kind of prophetical cycle, 
In which the three great prophetic tones of reproof, 
threatening, and promise, are heard in succession. His 
first sectlon embraces ch 4 to 6 3, ending with the gra- 
cious promise: ‘‘Come, and let us return unto Jeh," 
etc. The second section, 6 4 to 11 11, ends with the 
promise: ‘‘They shall come trembling as a hird.... 
and I will make them to dwell in their houses, saith Jeh."’ 
The third section, 11 12 to 14 9, ends: ‘Take with you 
words,and return unto Jeh,”’ etc. Ewald's arrangement 
proceeds on the idea that the whole book consists of one 
narrative piece (chs 1-3) and one long address (chs 4- 
14), which, however, is marked off by resting points into 
smaller sections or addresses. The progress of thought 
ls marked by the three great items of arraignment, 
punishment, and consolation. Thus: from 4 1—6 11 
there is arraignment; from 6 11 to 9 9 punishment, and 
from 9 10—14 10 exhortation and comfort. Driver says 
of chs 4-14: ‘These chapters consist of a series of dis- 
courses, & Summary arranged prohahly by the prophet 
himself at the close of his ministry, of the prophecies de- 
livered_by him in the years following the death of Jero- 
boam II. Though the argument is not continuous, or 
systematically developed, they may be divided into three 
sections: (¢) chs 4-8, in which the thought of Israel's 
guilt predominates; (b) ch 9-11 11, in which the pre- 
vailing thought is that of Israel’s punishment; (c) 11 12- 
ch 14 in which these two lines of thought are both con- 
tinued (chs 12, 13), but are followed (in ch 14) by a 
gance at the brighter future which may ensue provided 
srael repents.'’ Davidson, after mentioning the 
proposed analyses of Ewald and Driver, adds: *‘But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible; it consists of a 
multitude of variations all executed on one theme, 
Israel’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her God. This 
unfaithfulness is a conditlon of the mind, a ‘spirit of 
whoredoms,’ and is revealed in all the aspects of Israel's 
life, though Perea in three things: (1) the cultus, 
which, though ostensibly service of Jeh, is In truth wor- 
ship of a being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, all of 
which have heen effected with no thought of Jeh in the 
people’s minds; and (3) the foreign politics, the making 
of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, in the hope 
that they might heal the internal hurt of the people 
instead of relying on Jeh their God. The three things,’ 
he adds, ‘‘are not independent; the one leads to the 
other. ‘The fundamental evil is that there is no knowl- 
edge of God in the land, no true concer en of Deity. 
He is thought of as a Nature-god, and His conception 
exercises no restraint on the passions or life of the people: 
hence the social immoralities, and the furious struggles 
of rival factions, and these again lead to the appeal for 
foreign intervention.” 


Some expositors, however (e.g. Maurer, Hitzig, 
Delitzsch and Volck), recognizing what they con- 
sider as direct references or brief allusions to certain 
outstanding events in the history, perceive a chrono- 
logical order in the chapters. Volek, who has at- 
tempted a full analysis on this line (PRE?) thinks 
that chs 4-14 arrange themselves into 6 consecu- 
tive sections as follows: (1) ch 4 constitutes a section 
by itself, determined by the introductory words 
“Hear the word of Jeh’’ (4 1), and a similar call at 
the beginning of ch 6. He assigns this chapter to 
the reign of Zechariah, as a description of the low 
condition to which the nation had fallen, the priests, 
the leaders, being involved in the guilt and reproof 
(ver 6). (2) The second section extends from 6 1 
to 6 3, and is addressed directly to' the priests and 
the royal house, who ought to have been guides but 
were snares. The prophet in the spirit sees Divine 
judgment already breaking over the devoted land 
(5 8). This prophecy, which Hitzig referred to the 
time of Zechariah, and Maurer to the reign of 
Pekah, is assigned by Volck to the one month’s 
reign of Shallum, on the ground of 6 7: ‘Now 
shall a month [AV and RVm, but RV “the new 
moon’’] devour them.” It is by inference from this 
that Volck puts ch 4 in the preceding reign of Zech- 
ariah. (3) The third section, 6 4—7 16, is marked 
off by the new beginning made at 8 1: “Set the 


trumpet to thy mouth.’’ The passage which de- 
termines its date is7 7: ‘All their kings are fallen,” 
which, agreeing with Hitzig, he thinks could not 
have been said after the fall of one king, Zechariah, 
and so he assigns it to the beginning of the reign of 
Menahem who killed Shallum. (4) The next halt- 
ing place, giving a fourth section, is at 9 9, at the 
end of which there is a break in the MT, and a new 
subject begins. Accordingly, the section embraces 
8 1 to 9 9, and Volck, agreemg with Hitzig, assigns 
it to the reign of Menahem, on the ground of 8 4: 
“They have set up kings, but not by me,” referring 
to the support given to Menahem by the king of 
Assyria (2 K 16 19). (5) The fifth section extends 
from 9 10to 11 11, and ismarked by the peculiarity 
that the prophet three times refers to the early his- 
tory of Israel (9 10; 101; 111). Identifying 
Shalman in 10 14 with Shalmaneser, Volck refers 
the section to the opening years of the reign of 
Hoshea, against whom (as stated in 2 K 17 3) 
Shalmaneser came up and Hoshea became his serv- 
ant. (6) Lastly there is a sixth section, extend- 
ing from 12 1 to the end, which looks to the future 
recovery of the people (13 14) and closes with words 
of gracious promise. This portion also Volck 
assigns to the reign of Hoshea, just as the ruin of 
Samaria was impending, and there was no prospect 
of any earthly hope. In this way Volck thinks 
that the statement in the superscription of the Book 
of Hos is confirmed, and that we have before us, 
in chronological order if not in precisely their original 
oral form, the utterances of the prophet during his 
ministry. Ewald also was strongly of opinion that 
the book (in its second part at least) has come down 
to us substantially in the form in which the prophet 
himself left it. 

The impression one receives from this whole sec- 
tion is one of sadness, for the prevailing tone is one 
of denunciation and doom. d yet Hosea is not 
a prophet of despair; and, in fact, he bursts forth 
into hope just at the point where, humanly speak- 
ing, there is no ground of hope. But this hope is 
produced, not by what he sees in the condition of 
the people: it is enkindled and sustained by his 
confident faith in the unfailing love of Jeh. And 
so he ends on the theme on which he began, the love 
of God prevailing over man’s sin. 

The references in Hos to the earlier period of his- 
tory are valuable, seeing that we know his date, 

and that the dates of the books record- 


4. Testi-- ing that history are so much in dispute. 
mony to These references are particularly val- 
Earlier uable from the way in which they 
History occur; for it is the manner of the 


prophet to introduce them indirectly, 
and allusively, without dwelling on particulars. 
Thus every single reference can be understood only 
by assuming its implications; and, taken together, 
they do not merely amount to a number of isolated 
testimonies to single events, but are rather dis- 
severed links of a continuous chain of history. For 
they do not occur by way of rhetorical illustration 
of some theme that may be in hand, they are of the 
very essence of the prophet’s address. The events 
of the past are, in the prophet’s view, so many ele- 
ments in the arraignment or threatening, or what- 
ever it may be that is the subject of address for the 
moment: in a word, the whole history is regarded 
by him, not as a series of episodes, strung together 
in a collection of popular stories, but a course of 
Divine discipline with a moral and religious sig- 
nificance, and recorded or referred to for a high 
purpose. There is this also to be remembered: that, 
in referring briefly and by way of allusion to past 
events, the prophet is taking for granted that his 
hearers understand what he is referring to, and will 
not call in question the facts to which he alludes. 


Hosea 
Hoshea 
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This implies that the mass of the people, even in 
degenerate Israel, were well acquainted with such 
incidents or episodes as the prophet introduces into 
his discourses, as well as the links which were neces- 
sary to bind them into a connected whole. It is 
necessary to bear all this in mind in forming an 
estimate of the historical value of other books. It 
seems to be taken by many modern writers as certain 
that those parts of the Pent (JE) which deal with 
the earlier history were not written till a compara- 
tively short time hefore Hosea. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the accounts must be of much earlier 
date, before they could have become, in an age 
when books could not have been numerous, the 
general possession of the national consciousness. 
Further, the homiletic manner in which Hosea 
handles these ancient stories makes one suspicious 
of the modern theory that a number of popular 
stories were supplied with didactic “frameworks” 
by later Deuteronomic or other ‘redactors,’’ and 
makes it more probable that these accounts were 
invested with a moral and religious meaning from 
the beginning. With these considerations in mind, 
and particularly in view of the use he makes of his 
references, it is interesting to note the wide range 
of the prophet’s historical survey. If we read with 
RV ‘“‘Adam”’ for ‘men’ (AV 6 7), we have a clear 
allusion to the Fall, implying in its connection the 
view which, as all admit, Hosea held of the reli- 
gious history of his people as a declension and not 
an upward evolution. This view is more clearly 
brought out in the reference to the period of the 
exodus and the desert life (2 15; 910; 11 1). 
Equally suggestive are the allusions to the patriar- 
chal history, as the references to Admah and Ze- 
hoiim (11 8), and the repeated references to the 
weak and the strong points in the character of 
Jacob (12 3.12). Repeatedly he declares that Jeh 
is the God of Israel “from the land of Egypt” (12 
9; 18 4), alludes to the sin of Achan and the valley 
of Achor (2 15), asserts that God had in time past 
“spoken unto the prophets” (12 10), “hewed’’ His 
cople by prophets (6 5), and by a prophet brought 
His people out of Egypt (12 13). There are also 
references to incidents nearer to the prophet’s 
time, some of them not very clear (1 4; 5 1; 9 5. 
15; 10 9); and if, as seems probable, “the sin of 
Israel”? (10 8) refers to the schism of the ten tribes, 
the prominence given to the Davidic kingship, 
which, along with the references to Judah, some 
critics reject on merely subjective grounds, is quite 
intelligible (8 5; 4 15). a 
We do not expect to find in a prophetic writing 
the same frequency of reference to the law as to the 


history; for it is of the essence of 
6. Testi- prophecy to appeal to history and to 
mony to interpret it. Of course, the moral and 
the Law social aspects of the law are as much 


the province of the prophet as of the 
priest; but the ceremonial part of the law, which 
was under the care of the priests, though it was 
designed to he the expression of the same ideas that 
lay at the foundation of prophecy, is mainly touched 
upon by the prophets when, as was too frequently 
the case, it ceased to express those ideas and hecame 
an offence. The words of the prophets on this 
subject, when fairly interpreted, are not opposed to 
law in any of its authorized forms, but only to its 
abuses; and there are expressions and allusions in 
Hosea, although he spoke to the Northern Kingdom, 
where from the time of the schism there had been a 
wide departure from the authorized law, which 
recognize its ancient existence and its Divine sanc- 
tion. The much-debated passage (8 12), ‘“Though 
I write for him my law in ten thousand precepts” 
(RV or RVm “I wrote for him the ten thousand 
things of my law’’), on any understanding of the 


words or with any reasonable emendation of the 
text (for which see the comm.), points to written 
law, and that of considerable compass, and seems 
hardly consistent with the supposition that in the 
prophet’s time the whole of the written law was 
confined to a few chapters in Ex, the so-called Book 
of the Covenant. And the very next verse (8 13), 
“As for the sacrifices of mine offerings, they sacri- 
fice flesh and eat it; but Jeh accepteth them not,’ 
is at once an acknowledgment of the Divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice, and an illustration of the kind 
of opposition the prophets entertained to sacrificial 
service as it was practised. So when it is said, “I will 
also cause all her mirth to cease, her feasts, her new 
moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn assem- 
blies”’ (2 11; ef 9 5), the reference, as the context 
shows, is to a deprivation of what were national 
distinctive privileges; and the allusions to trans- 
gressions and trespasses against the law (8 1; ef 
Dt 17 2) point in the same direction. We have 
a plain reference to the Feast of Tabernacles (12 9): 
“T will yet again make thee to dwell in tents, as 
in the days of the solemn feast’’ (cf Lev 23 89-43); 
and there are phrases which are either in the express 
language of the law-books or evident allusions to 
them, as “Thy people are as they that strive with 
the priest” (4 4; ef Dit 17 12); “The princes of 
Judah are like them that remove the landmark” 
(65 10; cf Dt 19 14); “Their sacrifices shall be unto 
them as the bread of mourners” (9 4; cf Dt 26 14); 
“They [the priests] feed on the sin of my people’ 
(48; cf Lev 6 25f; 1017). In one verse the 
prophet combines the fundamental fact in the na- 
tion’s history and the fundamental principle of the 
law: “I am Jeh thy God from the land of Egypt; 
and thou shalt know no god but me” (13 4; ef 
Ex 20 3). 
It is, however, with the Book of Dt more than 
with any other portion of the Pent that the Book of 
Hos shows affinity; and the resem- 
6. Affinity blances here are so striking, that the 
with Deu- critics who hold to the late date of Dt 
teronomy speak of the author of that book as 
“the spiritual heir of Hosea’”’ (Driver, 
Comm. on Di, Intro, xxvii), or of Hosea as “the 
great spiritual predecessor of the Deuteronomist’’ 
(Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, 66). The 
resemblance is seen, not only in the homiletical 
manner in which historical events are treated, but 
chiefly in the great underlying principles implied 
or insisted upon in both books. The choice of 
Israel to be a peculiar people is the fundamental 
note in both (Dt 4 37; 7 6; 10 15; 14 2; 26 18; 
Hos 12 9; 13 4). God’s tender care and fatherly 
discipline are central ideas in hoth (Dt 8 2.3.5.16; 
Hos 9 15; 111-4; 14 4); and, conversely, the 
supreme duty of love to God, or reproof of the want 
of it, is everywhere emphasized (Dt 6 5; 10 12; 
11 1.13.22; 13 3; 199; 30 6.16.20; Hos 4 1; 
6 4.6). Now, when points of resemblance are 
found in two different books, it is not always easy 
to say on merely literary grounds which has the 
claim to priority. But it does seem remarkable, 
on the one hand, that a writer so late as the time of 
Josiah should take his keynote from one of the 
very earliest of the writing prophets two centuries 
before him; and, on the other hand, that these 
so-called “prophetic ideas,’’ so suitable to the time 
of ‘the kindness of youth and love of espousals’ 
(Jer 2 2), should have found no place in the mind 
of that “‘prophet’’ by whom the Lord brought Israel 
out of Egypt (Hos 12 13). The ministry of Moses 
was to enforce the duty of whole-hearted allegiance 
to the God who had made special choice of Israel 
and claimed them as Hisown. Nor was Hosea the 
first, as it is sometimes alleged, to represent the 
religious history of Israel as a defection. Moses 
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had experience of their apostasy under the very 
shadow of Sinai, and all his life long had to bear with 


a stiff-necked and rehellious people. Then, again, 
if these ““Deuteronomic’”’ ideas are found so clearly 
expressed in Hosea, why should it be necessary 
to postulate a late Deuteronomist going back upon 
older books, and editing and supplementing them 
with Deuteronomic matter? If Moses sustained 
anything like the function which all tradition as- 
signed to him, and if, as all confess, he was the in- 
strument of molding the tribes into one people, 
those addresses contained in the Book of Dt are 
precisely in the tone which would be adopted by a 
great leader in taking farewell of the people. And, 
if he did so, it is quite conceivable that his words 
would be treasured by the God-fearing men among 
his followers and successors, in that unbroken line 
of prophetic men to whose existence both Amos 
and Hosea appealed, and that they should be found 
coming to expression at the very dawn of written 
prophecy. Undoubtedly these two prophets took 
such a view, and regarded Moses as the first and 
greatest Deuteronomist. 
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omm. 


HOSEN, ho’z’n. 


HOSHAIAH, hé-shi/ya (VDI, hdsha‘yah, 
‘“whom,Jeh helpeth’’): 

(1) Father of Jezaniah (probably =Azariah, so 
LXX; ef Jer 42 1 and 43 2 with 2 K 26 23 and 
note similar letters in names in Heb), who with 
other leaders antagonized the policy and counsel 
of Jeremiah after the fall of Jerus (Jer 42 1—43 7). 

(2) A man, probably of Judah, who led half of 
the princes of Judah in procession at the dedication 
of the wall of Jerus (Neh 12 32). 


James RoBeRTSON 
See BREECHES. 


HOSHAMA, hosh’a-ma, hé-sha’ma (ADT, 


hashama‘, abbreviated from DQWN, y*hdshama’, 
‘“s7hom Jeh heareth’’): One of the sons or descend- 
ants o Jeconiah, the captive king of Judah (1 Ch 
3 18). 


HOSHEA, hé-shé’a (VWIN, héshé", “‘salvation’’; 
‘Ooie, Hosée, 2 K 17 1-9): Son of Elah, the 19th 
and last king of Israel. The time was 

1. A Satrap one of social revolution and dynastic 


of Assyria change. Of the last five kings of 
Israel, four had met their deaths by 
violence. Hoshea himself was one of these assassins 


(2 K 15 30), and the nominee of Tiglath-pileser 
III, whose annals read, ‘‘Pekah I slew, Hoshea I 
appointed over them.” Though called king, 
Hoshea was thus really a satrap of Assyria and held 
his appointment only during good behavior. The 
realm which he administered was but the shadow 
of its former self. Tiglath-pileser had already 
carried into captivity the northern tribes of Zebulun, 
Naphtali, Asher and Dan; as also the two and a 
half tribes E. of the Jordan (2 K 15 29). Apart 

from those forming the kingdom of 


2. The Judah, there remained only Ephraim, 
Reduced §Issachar, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
Kingdom seh. Isaiah refers to the fall of Syria 
of Israel in the words, ‘Damascus is taken 


away from being a city” (Isa 17 1), 
and to the foreign occupations of Northern Israel 


in the words, “He brought into contempt the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali . ... by the 
way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 

nations” (Isa 9 1). 
But Hosea is the prophet in whose writings we 
see most clearly the reflection of the politics of the 
day, and the altered condition of things 


8. Hosea in Israel. In the 2d division of his 
and book, chs 4-14, Hosea deals with a 
Ephraim _—_ state of things which can only be suh- 


sequent to the first great deportation 
of Israelites, and therefore belongs to the reigns of 
Pekah and Hoshea. The larger part of the nation 
being removed, he addresses his utterances no longer 
to all Israel, hut to Ephraim, the chief of the remain- 
ing tribes. This name he uses no less than 35 t, 
though not to the total exclusion of the term 
“Tsrael,”’ as in 11 1, “When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him,” the whole nation in such cases being 
meant. Of the 35 uses of “Ephraim,” the first is, 
“Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone’ (4 17), 
and the last, ‘Ephraim shall say, What have I to 
do any more with idols?” (14 8), showing that, in 
the prophet’s estimation, the idolatrous worship of 
Jeh, as associated with the golden calves of Dan and 
Bethel, lay at the root of the nation’s calamities. 
Over this shrunken and weakened kingdom— 
corresponding generally with the Samaritan dis- 
trict of the NT—Hoshea was placed 
4. Hoshea’s as the viceroy of a foreign power. The 
Dependent first official year of his governorship 
Position was 729, though he may have been 
appointed a few months earlier. 
Tiglath-pileser III died in 727, so that three years’ 
tribute was probably paid to Nineveh. There was, 
however, a political party in Samaria, which, ground 
down by cruel exactions, was for making an alliance 
with Egypt, hoping that, in the jealousy and antip- 
athies of the two world-powers, it might find some 
relief or even a measure of independence. Hosea, 
himself a prophet of the north, allows us to see 
beneath the surface of court lifeinSamaria. ‘They 
eall unto Egypt, they go to Assyria” (7 11), and 
again, ‘They make a covenant with Assyria, and 
oil is carried into Egypt” (12 1). This political 
duplicity from which 1t was the king’s prime duty 
to save his people, probably took its 
5. His. origin about the time oi Tiglath- 
Treasonable pileser’s death in 727. That event 
Action either caused or promoted the treason- 
able action, and the passage of large 
quantities of oil on the southward road was an 
object-lesson to be read of all men. On the acces- 
sion of Shalmaneser IV—who is the Shalmaneser of 
the Bible (2 K 17 3; 18 9)—Hoshea would seem 
to have carried, or sent, the annual tribute for 726 
to the treasury at Nineveh (2 K 17 3). The text 
is not clear as to who was the bearer of this tribute, 
but from the statement that Shalmaneser eame up 
against him, and Hoshea became his servant, it may 
be presumed that the tribute for the first year after 
Tiglath-pileser’s death was at first refused, then, 
when a military demonstration took place, was 
paid, and obedience promised. In such a ease Ho- 
shea would be required to attend at his suzerain’s 
court and do homage to the sovereign. 
This is what probably took place, not without 
inquiry into the past. Grave suspicions were thus 
aroused as to the loyalty of Hoshea, 


6. His and on these being confirmed by the 
Final confession or discovery that messen- 
Arrest gers had passed to “‘So king of Egypt,” 


and the further withholding of the trib- 
ute (2 K 17 4), Hoshea was arrested and shut up 
in prison. Here he disappears from history. Such 
was the ignominious end of a line of kings, not one 
of whom had; in all the vicissitudes of two and a 


Hospitality 
Host of Heaven 


quarter centuries, been in harmony with the theo- 
cratic spirit, or realized that the true welfare and 
diem, of the state lay in the unalloyed worship of 
eh. 
With Hoshea in his hands, Shalmaneser’s troops 
marched, in the spring or summer of 725, to the 
completion of Assyria’s work in Pal. 
7. Battle of Isaiah has much to say in his 10th and 
Beth-arbel 11th chs on the divinely sanctioned 
mission of “the Assyrian” and of the 
ultimate fate that should befall him for his pride 
and cruelty in carrying out his mission. The cam- 
paign was not a bloodless one. At Beth-arbel—at 
present unidentified—the hostile forces met, with 
the result that might have been expected. ‘Shal- 
man spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle’’ (Hos 
10 14). The defeated army took refuge behind the 
walls of Samaria, and the siege began. The city 
was well placed for purposes of defence, being built 
on the summit of a lonely hill, which was Omri’s 
reason for moving the capital from Tirzah (1 K 16 
24). It was probably during the continuance of the 
siege that Isaiah wrote his prophecy, “Woe to the 
crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim,” etc 
(Isa 28), in which the hill of Samaria with its 
coronet of walls is compared to a diadem of flowers 
worn in a scene of revelry, which should fade and 
die. Micah’s elegy on the fall of Samaria (ch 1) has 
the same topographical note, “I will pour down 
the stones thereof into the valley, and I will uncover 
the foundations thereof” (ver 6). 
Shalmaneser’s reign was one of exactly five years, 
December, 727 to December, 722, and the city fell 
in the lst month of his successor’s 


8. Fallof reign. The history of its fall is sum- 
Samaria marized in Sargon’s great Khorsabad 
in 721 inscription in these words, “Samaria 


I besieged, I captured. 27,290 of her 
inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I collected 
from their midst. The rest of their property I 
caused to be taken.” 

Hoshea’s character is summed up in the qualified 
phrase, ‘‘He did evil in the sight of the Lord, yet not 
as the kings of Israel that were before 
9. Hoshea’s him.” The meaning may be that, 
Character while not a high-principled man or of 
irreproachable life, he did not give to 
the idolatry of Bethel the official sanction and 
prominence which each of his 18 predecessors had 
done. According to Hos 10 6 the golden calf of 
Samaria was to be taken to Assyria, to the shame 
of its erstwhile worshippers. 
W. Suaw CaupEcotr 
HOSPITALITY, hos-pi-tal’i-ti, HOST, hast 
(prrotevla, philoxenia, “love of strangers,” £évos, 
xénos, “guest,” “friend”; mavboxevs, 
1. Among pandochets, ‘innkeeper”): When the 
Nomads civilization of a people has advanced 
so far that some traveling has become 
necessary, but not yet so far that traveling by in- 
dividuals is a usual thing, then hospitality is a 
virtue indispensable to the life of the people. This 
stage of culture was that represented in ancient Pal 
and the stage whose customs are still preserved 
among thepresent-day Arabs of thedesert. Hospi- 
tality is regarded as a right by the traveler, to whom 
it never occurs to thank his host as if for a favor. 
And hospitality is granted as a duty by the host, who 
himself may very soon be dependent on some one 
else’s hospitality. But none the less, both in OT 
times and today, the granting of that right is sur- 
rounded by an etiquette that has made Arabian 
hospitality so justly celebrated. The traveler is 
made the literal master of the house during his stay; 
his host will perform for him the most servile offices, 
and will not even sit in his presence without express 
request. To the use of the guest is given over all 
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that his host possesses, stopping not even short of 
the honor of wife or daughter. ‘‘ ‘Be we not all,’ 
say the poor nomads, ‘guests of Ullah? Has God 
given unto them, God’s guest shall partake with 
them thereof: if they will not for God render his 
own, it should not go well with them’”’ (Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, I, 228). The host is in duty bound 
to defend his guest against all comers and to lay 
aside any personal hatred—the murderer of a 
father is safe as the guest of the son. ; 
An exquisite example of the etiquette of hospi- 
tality is found in Gen 18 1-8. The very fact that the 
three strangers have passed by Abra- 

2. Inthe ham’s door gives him the privilege 
OT of entertaining them. When he sees 
them approaching he runs to beg the 
honor of their turning in to him, with oriental cour- 
tesy depreciates the feast that he is about to lay 
before them as “a morsel of bread,” and stands by 
them while they eat. Manoah (Jgs 18 15) is 
equally pressing although more_ matter-of-fact, 
while Jethro (Ex 2 20) sends out that the stranger 
may be brought in. And Job (81 32) repels the 
very thought that he could let the sojourner be 
unprovided for. The one case where a breach of 
hospitality receives praise is that of Jael (Jgs 4-5), 
perhaps to be referred to degeneration of customs 
in the conflicts with the Canaanites or (perhaps 
more plausibly) to literary-critical considerations, 
according to which in Jgs 6 Sisera is not represented 
as entering Jael’s tent or possibly not as actually 
tasting the food, a state of affairs misunderstood in 
Jgs 4, written under later circumstances of city life. 
(For contrasting opinions see “Jael” in EB and 


| HDB.) 


It is well to understand that to secure the right 
to hospitality it is not necessary, even in modern 
times, for the guest to eaé with his 
3. The host, still] less to eat salé specifically. 
Table-Bond Indeed, guests arriving after sunset 
and departing the next morning do 
not, as a rule, eat at allin the tent of thehost. It is 
sufficient to enter the tent, to grasp a tent-pin, or 
even, under certain circumstances, to invoke the 
name of a man as host. On the other hand, the 
bond of hospitality is certainly strengthened by 
eating with one’s host, or the bond may actually be 
created by eating food belonging to him, even by 
stealth or in an act of theft. Here a quite different 
set of motives is at work. The idea here is that of 
kinship arising from participation in a common 
sacrificial meal, and the modern Arab still terms 
the animal killed for his guest the dhabihah or ‘‘sac- 
rifice”’ (cf HDB, II, 428). This concept finds its 
rather materialistic expression in the theory that 
after the processes of digestion are completed (a 
time estimated as two nights and the included day), 
the bond lapses if it is not renewed. There seem to 
be various references in the Bible to some such idea 
of a “‘table-bond”’ (Ps 41 9, e.g.), but hardly in con- 
nection directly with hospitality. For a discussion 
of them see BREap; GuxEsT; SACRIFICE. 
In the city, naturally, the exercise of hospitality 
was more restricted. Where travel was great, 
doubtless commercial provision for the 
4. Inthe travelers was made from a very early 
City day (cf Lk 10 34 and see INN), and 
at all events free hospitality to all 
comers would have been unbearably abused. Lot 
in Sodom (Gen 19) is the nomad who has preserved 
his old ideas, although settled in the city, and who 
thinks of the “shadow of his roof” (ver 8) as his 
tent. The same is true of the old man in Gibeah 
of Jgs 19 16 ff. And the sin of Sodom and of 
Gibeah is not that wanderers cannot find hospi- 
tality so much as it is that they are unsafe in the 
streets at night. Both Lot and “the old man,” 
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however, are firm in their duty and willing to 
sacrifice their daughtcrs for the safety of their 
guests. (Later ideas as to the position of woman 
should not be read back into these narratives.) 
However, when the city-dweller Rahab refuses to 
surrender her guests (Josh 2), her reason is not 
the breach of hospitality involved but her fear of 
Jeh (ver 9). When Abraham’s old slave is in 
Nahor, and begs a night’s lodging for himself and 
his camels, he accompanies the request with a 
substantial present, evidently conceived of as pay 
for the same (Gen 24 22f). Such also are the 
modern conditions; cf Benzinger-Socin in Baede- 
ker’s Palestine’, xxxv, who observe that ‘“in- 
mates” of private houses ‘are aware that Franks 
always pay, and_ therefore receive them gladly.” 
None the less, in NT times, if not earlier, and even 
at present, a room was set apart in each village for 
the use of strangers, whose expenses were borne by 
the entire community. Most interpreters consider 
that the katélumaof Lk 2 7 was a room of this sort, 
but this opinion cannot be regarded as quite certain. 
But many of the wealthier city-dwellers still strive 
to attain a reputation for hospitality, a zeal that 

naturally was found in the ancient world as well. 
Christ’s directions to the apostles to “take nothing 
for their journey” (Mk 6 8, ete) presupposes that 
they were sure of always fading hos- 


6. Christ pitality. Indeed, it is assumed that 
and Hos- they may even make their own choice 
pitality of hosts (Mt 10 11) and may stay 


as long as they choose (Lk 10 7). In 
this case, however, the claims of the travelers to 
hospitality are accentuated by the fact that they are 
bearers of good tidings for the people, and it is in 
view of this latter fact that hospitality to them 
becomes so great a virtue—the ‘‘cup of cold water’’ 
becomes so highly meritorious because it is given 
“in the name of a disciple’ (Mt 10 42; cf ver 41, 
and Mk 9 41). Rejection of hospitality to one of 
Christ’s “least brethren’ (almost certainly to be 
understood as disciples) is equivalent to the rejection 
of Christ Himself (Mt 25 43; cf ver 35). It is 
not quite clear whether in Mt 10 14 and |!s, simple 
refusal of hospitality is the sin in point or refusal 
to hear the message or both. 
In the Dispersion, the Jew who was traveling 
seemed always to be sure of finding entertainment 
from the Jews resident in whatever 


6. First city he might happen to be passing 
Mission- through. The importance of this 
aries 


fact for the spread of early Christian- 
ity is sncalewlable: To be sure, some 
of the first missionaries may have bcen men who 
were able to bear their own traveling expenses or 
who were merchants that taught the new religion 
when on business tours. In the case of soldiers or 
slaves their opportunity to carry the gospel into 
new ficlds came often through the movements of the 
army or of their masters. And it was by an ‘‘nfil- 
tration’ of this sort, probably, rather than by any 
specifie missionary effort that the church of Rome, 
at least, was founded. See Romans, EpistLe To 
THE. But the ordinary missionary, whether apostle 
(in any sense of the word) or evangelist, would have 
been helpless if it had not been that he could count 
so confidently on the hospitality everywhere. From 
this fact comes one reason why St. Paul, for in- 
stance, could plan tours of such magnitude with 
such assurance: he knew that he would not have 
to face any problem of sustenance in a strange city 
(Rom 16 23). 

As the firat Christian churches were founded, the 
exercise of hospitality took on a new aspect, esp. 
after the breach with the Jews had begun. Not 
only did the traveling Christian look naturally to 
his brethren for hospitality, but the individual 


churches looked to the traveler for fostering the 
sense of the unity of the church throughout the 

world. Hospitality became a virtue in- 
7. Inthe dispensable to the well-being of the 
Churches church—one reason for the emphasis 
laid on it (Rom 12 13; 16 1f; He 13 
2). Asthe organization of the churches became more 
perfected, the exercise of hospitality grew to be an 
official duty of the ministry and a reputation for 
hospitality was a prerequisite in some cases (1 Tim 
3 2; 6 10; Tit 1 8). The exercise of such hos- 
pitality must have become burdensome at times 
(1 Pet 4 9), and as false teachers began to appear 
in the church a new set of problems was created in 
discriminating among applicants for hospitality. 
2 and 3 Jn reflect-some of the difficulties. ‘or the 
later history of hospitality in the church intcresting 
matter will be found in the Didache, chs xi, xii, 
Apology of Aristides, ch xv, and Lucian’s Death of 
Peregrinus, ch xvi. The church certainly preferred 
to err by excess of the virtue. 

An evaluation of the Bib. directions regarding 
hospitality for modern times is extremely difficult 
on account of the utterly changed conditions. Be © 
it said at once, esp., that certain well-meant criticism 
of modern missionary methods, with their boards, 
organized finance, etc, on the basis of Christ’s di- 
rections to the Twelve, is a woeful misapplication of 
Bib. teaching. The hospitality that an apostle 
could count on in his own day is something that the 
modern missionary simply cannot expect and some- 
thing that it would be arrant folly for him to expect 
(Weinel, Die urchristliche und die heutige Mission, 
should be read by everyone desirmg to compare 
modern missions with the apostolic). In general, 
the basis for hospitality has become so altered that 
the special virtue has become merged in the larger 
field of charitable enterprise of various sorts. The 
modern problem nearest related to the old virtue 
is the question of providing for the necessities of the 
indigent traveler, a distinctly minor problem, 
although a very real one, in the general field of 
social problems that the modern church has to 
study. In so far as the NT exhortations are based 
on missionary motives there has been again a merg- 
ing into general appeals for missions, perhaps spe- 
cialized occasionally as appeals for traveling expense. 
The “hospitality’’ of today, by which is meant the 
entertainment of friends or relatives, hardly comes 
within the Bib. use of the term as denoting a special 
virtue. 


Litseraturse.—For hospitality in the church, Harnack, 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I1, ch iv (10). 


Burton Scott Easton 
HOSTAGE, hos’t&j. See War. 

HOST OF HEAVEN (O%AWO NAL, ¢*bha’ ha- 
shamayim): The expression is employed in the OT 
to denote (1) the stars, frequently as objects of 
idolatry (Dt 4.19; 173; 2K 17 16; 21 3.5; 
23 4f; Jer 8 2; 19 13; Zeph 1 5), but also as 
witnesses in their number, order and splendor, to the 
majesty and providential rule and care of Jeh (Isa 
34 4; 40 26, “‘calleth them all by name”; 46 12; 
Jer 33 22); and (2) the angels (1 K 22 19; 2 Ch 
18 18; Neh 9 6; cf Ps 103 21). : 

(1) Star-worship seems to have been an entice- 
ment to Israel from the first (Dt 4 19; 17 3; Am 
5 26; ef Acts 7 42.43), but attained special promi- 
nence in the days of the later kings of Judah. The 
name of Manassch is particularly connected with it. 
This king built altars for ‘all the host of heaven” 
in the courts of the temple (2 K 21 3.5). Josiah 
destroyed these altars, and cleansed the temple from 
the idolatry by putting down the priests and burn- 
ing the vessels associated with it (2 K 23 4.5.12). 

(2) In the other meaning of the expression, the 


Hosts, Lord of 
House 
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angels are regarded as forming Jeh’s “host” or 
army, and He himself is the leader of them—‘‘Jeh 
of hosts’’ (Isa 31 4, etc)—though this designation 
has a much wider reference. See ANcELs; As- 
TRONOMY; Lorp or Hosts; cf Oehler, Theol of OT, 
II, 270 ff (ET). JAMES ORR 


HOSTS, hésts, LORD OF. See Lorp or Hosts. 


HOTHAM, hd’tham, HOTHAN, ho’than (Onn, 
hotham, “seal’’): 

(1) An Asherite, son of Heber, family of Beriah 
(1 Ch 7 32). 

(2) An Aroerite, father of two of the mighty 
men of David (1 Ch 11 44). AV, following LXX 
Xwédv, Chothdn, has, incorrectly, Hothan. 


HOTHIR, ho'thir (W104, Aathir, abundance”): 
Mentioned in 1 Ch 26 4.28 among the sons of 
Heman, and one of those set apart by David for the 
musical service of the house of God (cf ver 6). 


HOUGH, hok. See Hock. 


HOOR, our (ROW, sha’dtha’, NIW, she'a’; Spa, 
héra): Hour as a division of the day does not occur 
in the OT; the term sh*‘a’ (sha‘dtha’) found in Dnl, 
is Aram., and as used there denotes a short period 
or point of time of no definite length (Dan 3 6.15; 
4 33 [Heb 30]; 5 5). The Gr héra is commonly 
used in the NT in the same way, as “that same 
hour,” “from that hour,” etc, but it also occurs as 
a division of the day, as, “the third hour,” “the 
ninth hour,” etc. The Hebrews would seem to have 
become acquainted with this division of time through 
the Babylonians, but whether before the captivity 
we are not certain. The mention of the sun dial of 
Ahaz would seem to indicate some such reckoning 
of time during the monarchy. See Time. 

H. Porter 

HOURS OF PRAYER: The Mosaic law did not 
regulate the offering of prayer, but fully recognized 
its spontaneous character. In what manner or how 
far back in Jewish history the sacrificial prayer, 
mentioned in Lk 1 10, originated no one knows. 
In the days of Christ 1t had evidently become an 
institution. But ages before that, stated hours of 
prayer were known and religiously observed by all 
devout Jews. It evidently belonged to the evolu- 
tionary process of Jewish worship, in connec- 
tion with the temple-ritual. Devout Jews, living 
at Jerus, went to the temple to pray (Lk 18 10; 
Acts 31). The pious Jews of the Diaspora 
opened their windows ‘toward Jerus’” and prayed 
“toward” the place of God’s presence (1 K 8 48; 
Dnl 6 10; Ps & 7). The regular hours of prayer, 
as we may infer from Ps 56 17 and Dnl 6 10, were 
three in number. The first coincided with the 
morning sacrifice, at the 3d hour of the morning, 
at 9 AM therefore (Acts 2 15). The second was 
at the 6th hour, or at noon, and may have coin- 
cided with the thanksgiving for the chief meal of 
the day, a religious custom apparently universally 
observed (Mt 15 36; Acts 27 35). The 3d hour 
of prayer coincided with the evening sacrifice, at 
the ninth hour (Acts 3 1; 10 30). Thus every day, 
as belonging to God, was religiously subdivided, and 
regular seasons of prayer were assigned to the devout 
believer. Its influence on the development of the 
religious spirit must have been incalculable, and it 
undoubtedly is, at least in part, the solution of the 
riddle of the preservation of the Jewish faith in the 
cruel centuries of its bitter persecution. Moham- 
medanism borrowed this feature of worship from the 
Jews and early Christians, and made it one of the 
chief pillars of its faith. Henry E, Dosker 


HOUSE, hous (M2, baytth; otkos, ofkos, in classi- 
cal Gr generally “an estate,” olkla, otkia, otknpa, 
oikéma lit. “habitation’”’], in Acts 12 1, “prison”): 

I. Cave Dwes.uines 
II. Sronz- and Mup-Bricz-suitt Hovses 


1. Details of Plan and Construction 
)} Corner-Stone 


(5) Hinge 
‘8 Lock and Key 
7) Threshold 
(8) Hearth 
(9) Window 
(10) Roof 
2. Houses of More than One Story 
(1) Upper Chambers and Stairs 
(2) Palaces and Castles 
3. Internal Appearance 
(1) Plaster 
{2) Paint 
(3) Decoration 
(4) Cupboards 
III. Orner Meanincs 
Literature 

L. Cave Dwellings.—The earliest permanent habi- 
tations of the prehistoric inhabitants of Pal were the 
natural caves which abound throughout the country. 
As the people increased and grouped themselves 
into communities, these abodes were supplemented 
by systems of artificial caves which, in some cases, 
developed into extensive burrowings of many ad- 
joining compartments, having in each system several 
entrances. ‘These entrances were usually cut through 
the roof down a few steps, or simply dropped to the 
floor from the rock surface. Thesinking was shallow 
and the headroom low but sufficient for tbe_under- 
sized troglodites who were the occupiers. Fig. 1 is 
the plan of an elaborate system of cave dwellings 
from Gezer, all adjoining and approached by 9 sep- 
arate entrances (PHFS, October, 1905). 

Hl. Stone- and Mud-Brick-built Houses.—There 
are many references to the use of caves as dwellings 
in the OT. Lot dwelt with bis two daughters in a 
cave (Gen 19 30). Elijah, fleeing from Jezebel, 
lodged in a cave (1 K 19 9). The natural suc- 
cessor to the cave was the stone-built hut, and just 
as the loose field-bowlders and the stones, quarried 
from the caves, served their first and most vital 
uses in the building of defence walls, so did they 
later become material for the first hut. Caves, 
during the rainy season, were faulty dwellings, as 


‘at the time when protection was most needed, they 


were being flooded through the surface openings 
which formed their entrances. The rudest cell 
built of rough stones in mud and covered with a 
roof of brushwood and mud was at first sufficient. 
More elaborate plans of several apartments, enter- 
ing from what may be called a living-room, followed 
as a Matter of course, and these, huddled together, 
constituted the homes of the people. Mud-brick 
buildings (Job 4 19) of similar plan occur, and to 
protect this friable material from the weather, the 
walls were sometimes covered with a casing of 
stone slabs, as at Lachish. (See Bliss, A Mound 
of Many Cities.) Generally speaking, this rude 
type of building prevailed, although, in some of the 
larger buildings, square dressed and jointed stones 
were used. There is little or no sign of improve- 
ment until the period of the Hellenistic influence, 
and even then the improvement was slight, so far 
as the homes of the common people were concerned. 
Figs. 2 and 8 are the isometric sketch and plan 
showing construction of a typical small house from 
, Gezer. The house is protected and 

1. Details approached from the street by an open 
of Plan and court, on one side of which is a cov- 
Con- ered way. The doors enter into a 
struction —_ living-room from which the two very 
small inner private rooms, bedcham- 

bers, are reached. Builders varied the plan to suit 
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requirements, but in the main, this plan may be 
taken as typical. When members of a family mar- 
ried, extra accommodation was required. Additions 
were made as well as could be arranged on the 
cramped site, and in consequence, plans often be- 
came such a meaningless jumble that it is impossible 
to identify the respective limits of adjoining houses. 
The forecourt was absorbed and crushed out of 
existence, so that in many of the plans recovered 
the arrangement shown in Figs. 2 and 3 is lost. 
Fig. 4 shows the elevation of the house from the 
court. 

(1) Corner-stone (HBB, pinnah, Isa 28 16; 
Jer 51 26; AlWos dxpoywviaios, Lithos akrogé- 
niatos, 1 Pet 2 6).—In the construction of 
rude bowlder walls, more esp. on a sloping 
site, as can be seen today in the highlands 
of Scotland and Wales, a large projecting 
bowlder was built into the lower angle-course. 


It tied together the 
3 return angles and was 
; one of the few bond- 
J oe) ¥ stones used in the 
Y A building. This most 
, fe necessary support claimed 
ce chief importance and as 
such assumed a figurative 
meaning frequently used (Isa 28 16; 1 Pet 2 6; 
see CoRNER-STONE). The importance given to the 
laying of a sure foundation is further emphasized 
by the dedication rites in common practice, evi- 
dence of which has been found on various sites 
in Pal (see Excavations of Gezer). The discovery 
of human remains placed diagonally below the 
foundations of the returning angle of the house 
gives proof of the exercise of dedication rites both 
before and after the conquest. Hiel sacrificed his 
firstborn to the foundations of Jericho _and_ his 
youngest son to the gates thereof (1 K 16 34). 
But this was in a great cause compared with a simi- 
lar sacrifice to a private dwelling. The latter mani- 
fests a respect scarcely borne out by the miserable 
nature of the houses so dedicated. At the same 
time, it gives proof of the frequent collapse of 
structures which the winter rains made inevitable 
and at which superstition trembled. The fear of 
pending disaster to the man who failed to make 
his sacrifice is recorded in Dt 20 5: “What man 
is there that hath built a new house, and hath not 
dedicated it? let him go and return to his house, lest 
he die in the battle.” See illustration, p. 550. 
(2) Floor (VPP, karka‘)—When houses were 
built on the rock outcrop, the floor was roughly 
leveled on the rock surface, but it is more common 
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YY Fic. 1.—Pran or ras Cave Dwe.iines at GEZER. 


to find floors of beaten clay similar to the native 
floor of the present day. Stone slabs were sparingly 
used, and only appear in the hcuses of the great. 


FI w roa A 


It is unlikely 
that wood was 
ff much used as a 
2” flooring to houses, al- 
though Solomon used 
it for his temple floor 
(1 K 6 18). . 

(3) Gutter (DE, 
cinnor).—The “gutter” 
in 28 6 8 AV is ob- 
viously difficult to as- 
sociate with the gutter 
of a house, except in so 
far as it may have a 
similar meaning to the 
water duct or ‘‘water 
course” (RV) leading to the private cistern, which 
formed part of the plan. Remains of open channels 
for this purpose have been found of rough stones set 
in clay, sometimes leading through a silt pit into 


the cistern. 
(4) Door (M21, deleth, MDD , pethah; Pipa, thiira). 


a? 


—Doorways were simple, square, entering openings 
in the wall with a stone or wood lintel (mashképh, 
Ex 12 22.23; ’ayil, 1 K 6 31) and a stone thresh- 
old raised slightly above the floor. 


It is easy to 


wy 


NG: PORTIONS OF ROOF ARE REMOYED TO SHOW 
INTERIOR ANO OOF CONSTRUCTION 


Fig. 2.—Isemetric Sketch ef a House at Gezer. 


imagine the earliest wooden door as a simple mov- 
able boarded cover with back bars, fixed vertically 
by a movable bar slipped into sockets in the stone 
jambs. Doorposts (saph, Ezk 41 16) appear to 
have been in use, but, until locks were introduced, 
it is difficult to imagine a reason for them. Posts, 
when introduced, were probably let into the stone 


House 


at top and bottom, and, unlike our present door 
frame, had no head-piece. When no wood was 
used, the stone jambs of the opening constituted 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of House. 


the doorposts. To the present day the post retains 
its function as commanded in Dt 6 9; 11 20, and 
in it is fitted a small case containing a parchment 
on which is written the exhortation to obedience. 
(5) Hinge (IB, podth, 1K 7 50; WX, gir, 
Prov 26 14).—Specimens of sill and head sockets 
of stone have been discovered which suggest the 
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Fig. 4.—Elevation of House from Court. 


use of the pivot hinge, the elongated swinging stile 
of the door being let into the sockets at top and 
bottom. A more advanced form of construction 
was necessary to this type of door than in the pre- 
vious instance, and some little skill was required to 
brace it so that it would hold together. The con- 
struction of doors and windows is an interesting 
question, as it is in these two details that the joinery 
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craft first claimed development. 
cation, however, of anything of the nature of ad- 


vancement, and it seems probable that there was 
r 
Al 


none. 
(6) Lock and key 
Za 


(“lock,”? man‘al, Neh 
3 3ff; Cant 5 5; 
“key,” maphiéh, Jgs 
3 25; fig. Isa 22 22; 
Kiels, kleis, Mt 16 
19, etc).—In later 
Hellenic times a sort 
of primitive lock 
and key appeared, 
similar to the Arab. 
type. See Excava- 
tions of Gezer, I, 197, 
and illustration in art. Kuy. ; 

(7) Threshold (AO , saph, 1 K 14 17; Ezk 40 6ff; 
{OD’, miphian, 1 8 6 4.5; Ezk 9 3, etc).—Next 
to the corner-stone, the threshold was specially 
sacred, and in many instances foundation-sacrifices 
have been found buried under the threshold. In 
later times, when the Hebrews became weaned of 
this unholy practice, the rite remained with the 
substitution of a lamp inclosed between two bowls 
as a symbol of the life. See Guzzr. 

(8) Hearth (MN, ’ah, Jer 36 22.23, RV “brazier’’; 
“2, kiyyor)—The references in the OT and the 
frequent discovery of hearths make it clear that so 
much provision for heating had been made. It is un- 
likely, however, that chimneys were provided. The 
smoke from the wood or charcoal fuel was allowed 
to find its way through the door and windows and 
the many interstices occurring in workmanship of 
the worst possible description. The “chimney” 
referred to (Hos 13 3) is a doubtful tr. The “fire 
in the brazier’’ (Jer 36 22 RV) which burned before 
the king of Judah in his ‘winter house” was prob- 
ably of charcoal. The modern natives, during the 
cold season, huddle around and warm their hands 
at a tiny glow in much the same way as their an- 
cient predecessors. The use of cow and camel 
dung for baking-oven (annir) fires appears to have 
continued from the earliest time to the present day 
(Ezk 4 15). See also Hearra. 
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Fig. 5.—Window. 
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Fig. 6.—Living-Room of House. 


(9) Window (8vpls, thuris, Acts 209; 2 Cor 
11 33).—It would appear that windows were often 
simple openings in the wall which were furnished 
with some method of closing, such as is suggested 


. 
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in Fig. 5, which, it may be conjectured, was some- 
what the same as the primitive door previously 
mentioned. The window of the ark (hallan, Gen 8 
6), the references in Gen 26 8; Josh 2 15, and the 
window from which Jezebel looked (2 K 9 30), 
were presumably of the casement class. Ahaziah 
fell through a lattice (s°bhakhah) in the same palace, 
and the same word is used for the “networks” (1 K 
7 41) “covering the bowls of the capitals,” and 
in Cant 2 9, “through the lattice” (hdrakktm). It 
would appear, therefore, that some variety of treat- 
ment existed, and that the simple window opening 
with casement and the opening filled in with a 
lattice or grill were distinct. Windows were small, 
and, according to the Mish, were kept not less than 


the country; see Excavations of Gezer, I, 190; 
PEFS, Warren’s letters, 46. ‘They let him down 
through the tiles [«épapos, kéramos] with his 
couch into the midst before Jesus” (Lk 5 19) refers 
to the breaking through of a roof similar to this. 
The roof (“housetop,” gagh; Saye, dima) was an 
important part of every house and was subjected 
tomany uses. It was used for worship (2 K 23 12; 
Jer 19 13; 32 29; Zeph 15; Acts 10 9). Ah- 
salom spread his tent on the “top of the house” 
(2 8 16 22). In the Feast of the Tabernacles 
temporary. booths (sukkah) were erected on the 
housetops. The people, as is their habit today, 


. gathered together on the roof as a common meeting- 


place on high days and holidays (Jgs 16 27). The 


Mopern ARAB VILLAOE. 


6 ft. from floor to sill. The lattice was open, with- 
out glass filling, and in this connection there is the 
interesting figurative reference in Isa 54 12 AV, 
“windows of agates,” tr? in RV “pinnacles of 
rubies.” Heaven is spoken of as having “‘windows” 
Cdrubbah) for rain (Gen 7 11; 8 2; 2 K 7 2, etc). 

(10) Roofs (43, gagh; oréyn, siég2)—These were 
flat, and their construction is illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 6. Cf ‘The beams of our house are cedars, and 
our rafters are firs’ (Cant 117). To get over the 
difficulty of the larger spans, a common practice 
was to introduce a main beam (kurdh) carried on the 
walls and strengthened by one or more interme- 
diate posts let into stone sockets laid on the floor. 
Smaller timbers as joists (“rafters,” rdadhit) were 
spaced out and covered in turn with brushwood; 
the final covering, being of mud mixed with chopped 
straw, was beaten and rolled. A tiny stone roller 
is found on every modern native roof, and is used 
to roll the mud into greater solidity every year 
on the advent of the first rains. Similar rollers have 
been found among the ancient remains throughout 


wild wranglings which can be heard in any modern 
native village, resulting in vile accusations and ex- 
posure of family secrets hurled from the housetops 
of the conflicting parties, illustrate the passage, 
“And what ye have spoken in the ear in the inner 
chambers shall be proclaimed upon the housetops” 

(Lk 12 3). 
(1) Upper chambers and stairs. —It is certain that 
there were upper chambers (‘dliyah; twepdov, 
huperbon, Acts 9 37, etc) to some of 


2. Houses the houses. Ahaziah was fatally in- 
of More jured by falling from the window of 
than One his palace, and a somewhat similar fate 


befell his mother, Jezebel (2 K 1 2; 
9 33). The escape of the spies from 
the house on the wall at Jericho (Josh 2 15) and 
that of Paul from Damascus (2 Cor 11 38) give sub- 
stantial evidence of window openings at a consider- 
able height. Elijah carried the son of the widow of 
Zarephath “up into the chamber.”’ The Last Supper 
was held in an upper chamber (Mk 14 15). Some 
sort of stairs (ma‘dlah) of stone or wood must have 


Story 
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existed, and the lack of the remains of stone steps | according to its attitude (Mt 10 13). A divided 


suggests that they were wood steps, probably in the 
form of ladders. 

(2) Palaces and castles Carmén, birah, hékhal; 
athy, aulé, mwapepBodh, parembolé)-—These were 
part of every city and were more elaborate in plan, 
raised in all probability to some considerable height. 
The Can. castle discovered by Macalister at Gezer 
shows a building of enormously thick walls and 
smallrooms. Reisner has unearthed Ahab’s palace 
at Samaria, revealing a plan of considerable area. 
Solomon’s palace is detailed in 1 K 7 (see TemMPLE). 
In this class may also be included the megalithic 
fortified residences with the beehive guard towers of 
an earlier date, described by Dr. Mackenzie (PE F, I). 

Walls were plastered (Lev 14 43.48), and small 
fragments of painted (Jer 22 14) plaster discovered 

from time to time show that some at- 
3. Internal tempt at mural decoration was made, 
Appear- usually in the form of crudely painted 
ance line ornament. Walls were recessed 

here and there into various forms of 
cupboards (q.v.) at various levels. The smaller 
cuttings in the wall were probably for lamps, and 
in the larger and deeper recesses bedmats may have 
been kept and garments stored. Fig. 6 shows the 
living-room of an ordinary house, as previously 
described. 

fl. Other Meanings.—The word has often the 
sense of “household,” and this term is frequently 
substituted in RV for “house” of AV (e.g. Ex 12 3; 
2K711; 105; 15 5; Isa 363; 1 Corl 11; 
1 Tim 5 14); in certain cases for phrases with 
‘house’ RV has “at home’ (Acts 2 46; 5 42). 
See Houss or Gop; HovusrHo.p. 


Lireraturs.—Macalister, Excavations at Gezer; PEFS; 
Sellin, Excavations at Taanach; Schumacher, Excavations 
at Tell Mutesellim; Bliss, Mound of Many Cities; arts. in 
Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. 

Arcu. C. Dickiz 


HOUSE, FATHER’S. See Faruer’s House. 
HOUSE, GARDEN. See Garpren Hovss. 


HOUSE OF GOD: In Gen 28 17.22=BerTHen 
(q.v.).. In Jgs, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, Neh, Ps, ete (béth 
ha-élohim), a designation of the sanctuary = “house 
of Jeh”’ (of the tabernacle, Jgs 18 31; 20 18.26 AV; 
of the temple, 1 Ch 9 11; 24 5AV; 2 Ch 5 14; Ps 
42 4; Isa 2 3, ete; of the 2d temple, Ezr 6 8.15; 
Neh 6 10; 13 11; cf Mt 12 4). Spiritually, in 
the NT, the “house of God’ (otkos theots) is 
the church .or community of believers (1 Tim 3 
15; He 10 21; 1 Pet 417; ef 1 Cor 3 9.16.17; 
1 Pet 2 5). 


HOUSEHOLD, hous’héld: Three words are 
usually found in the Bible where the family is indi- 
cated. These three are the Heb word bayiih and 
the Gr words otkia and otkos. The unit of the na- 
tional life of Israel, from the very beginning, was 
found in the family. In the old patriarchal days 
each family was complete within itself, the oldest 
living sire being the unquestioned head of the whole, 
possessed of almost arbitrary powers. The house 
and the household are practically synonymous. 
God had ealled Abraham “that he might command 
his children and household after him’’ (Gen 18 19). 
The Passover-lamb was to be eaten by the “‘house- 
hold”? (Ex 12 3). The “households” of the rebels 
in the camp of Israel shared their doom (Nu 16 31- 
33; Dt 11 6). David’s household shares his humil- 
iation (2 8 15 16); the children everywhere in the 
OT are the bearers of the sins of the fathers. Hu- 
man life is not a conglomerate of individuals; the 
family is its center and unit. 

Nor is it different in the NT. The curse and the 
blessing of the apostles are to abide on a house, 


house falls (Mk 3 25). The household believes 
with the head thereof (Jn 4 53; Acts 16 15.34). 
Thus the households became the nuclei for the early 
life of the church, e.g. the house of Prisca and 
Aquila at Rome (Rom 16 5), of Stephanas (1 Cor 
16 15), of Onesiphorus (2 Tim 1 16), etc. No 
wonder that the early church made so much of the 
family life. And in the midst of all our modern, 
rampant individualism, the family is still the throb- 
bing heart of the church as well as of the nation. 
Henry E. Doskxer 

HOUSEHOLD, CAESAR’S. See Cazsar’s 

HovusEHOoLp. 


HOUSEHOLDER, hous’hél-dér (olxoSeonérys, 
otkodespétés): The word occurs in Mt 13 27.52; 
20 1; 21 33, for the master or owner of*a_“house- 
hold,” i.e. of servants (dowiloi). The Gr word 
emphasizes the authority of the master. 


HOUSETOP, hous’top. See House. 


HOW: Represents various Heb and Gr words, 
interrogative, interjectional and relative. Its dif- 
ferent uses refer to (1) the manner or way, e.g. Gen 
44 34, “How shall I go up to my father?” (ékh); Mt 
6 28, “how they grow” (pés); 1 Cor 15 35, “How 
are the dead raised?’’; (2) degree, extent, frequently, 
“how great” (Dnl 4 3, mah; Mk 5 19, hésos, “how 
much”); “how many” .(Mt 27 13, pésos); “how 
much” (Acts 9 13, hesos); “how much more” (Mt 
7 11, posos; 1S 14 30, ’aph kt); “how oft’’ (Ps 78 
40, kammah; Mt 18 21, posdkis); “how long’’ (Job 
7:19, kammah; Mt 17 17, héds péte), etc; (8) the 
reason, wherefore, etc (Mt 18 12; Lk 2 49, tis); 
(4) means—by what means? (Jn 3 4.9, pds); (5) cause 
(Jn 12 34; Acts 2 8; 4 21, pds); (6) condition, in 
what state, ete (Lk 23 55, hds; Acts 15 36, pos; 
Eph 6 21, tis); “how” is sometimes used to empha- 
size a statement or exclamation (2 S 1 19.25.27, 
“How are the mighty fallen!’’); “how” is also used 
for ‘‘that’’ (Gen 30 29, ’éh 'dsher, frequently “how 
that”; Ex 9 29, ki most frequently, in the NT, 
ee 12 5; 16 12.21; Acts 7 25; Rom 7 1, ete, 
in : 


V has ‘‘wherefore" for ‘‘how'’ (Gen 38 29, m 
se i 12 6; Joh 22 


what" Gg 

26), O1 13_5); has ‘‘how that" 

QS 2 22); ‘that’’ (1 Ch 18 9; Lk 1 58; Gal 4 13: 

Jas 2 22; Rey’2 2); has “that even’ for “how that’t 

(He 12 17) "What is this?" for ‘‘How is it that?” 

(Lk 16 2); omits ‘‘ Howisit?"’ (Mk 2 16, different text): 
215! 


why 9 28; 
‘‘when"’ (Joh 37 


_ “How” in compounds gives us Howbeit (how be 
it). It is the tr of ’alam, “but,” “truly,” “yet” 
(Jgs 18 29); of ’akh, “certainly,” “only” (1°S 8 
9); of ’ephes, “‘moreover,’’ ete (28 12 14); of 
ken, “so,” “thus” (2 Ch 32 31); of rak, “only,” 
“surely,” “nevertheless” (1K 11 13); of alld 
“but,” ete (In 7 27; Acts 7 48; 1 Cor 8 7, etc): 
of dé, “but,” ete Jn 6 23); of méntoi (In 7 13 
AV); many other instances. 

go Ce een but” (2 K 12 13, 


19), 
(Joh 30 24), ‘now’ (J; 1 us Hy 
“nay, did” (He 3 1a Uy ed ee GE Oor ta 2h), 
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“ nevertheless” (Nu 13 : 
Handing’ Gosh 29 19; Li, 10 20 ERY, “noverthelose™ 
ARV; Phil 414) for “nay” (Rom 77). 
Howsoever (in what manner soever, although, 
however) is the tr of kG? ’dsher, ‘‘all that which,” etc 
(Zeph 3 7, “howsoever I punished them,” RV “ac- 
cording to all that J have appointed concerning 
her,” m “howsoever I have punished her’; ERV 
omits “have’”); of rak, “only,” “surely,” “never- 
theless” (Jgs 19 20); of yhi-mah, “et be what” 
(28°18 22.28, RV “but come what may”); in 2 S 
24 3 “how” and “soever” are separated (kahém), 
“how many soever they may be,’’ lit. “as they and 
as they.” W. L. WaLxer 


HOZATI, ho’za-i TN, hézay, or as it stands at the 
close of the verse in question, 2,Ch 33 19, "TiN, 
hézdy; LXX rév dépdvrev, tén hordntén; Vulg 
“Hozai”’ j AV the seers; AVm ‘Hosai’; ARV 
“Hozai,”” ARVm “the seers.’ LXX not improb- 
ably reads O° , ha-hdzim, as in ver 18; an easy 
error, since there we find D°FAT WAT), we-dhibheré 
ha-hdzim, ‘the words of the seers,’ and here “1 
“Tn, dibheré hozay, ‘the words of Hozai.” Kittel, 
following Budde, conjectures as the original read- 
ing VT, hdzayw, “his [Manasseh’s] seers”): A his- 
toriographer of Manasseh, king of Judah. Thought 
by many of the Jews, incorrectly, to be the prophet 
Isaiah, who, as we learn from 2 Ch 26 22, was his- 
toriographer of a preceding king, Uzziah. This 
“History of Hozai” fee not come down to us. The 
prayer of Manasseh, mentioned in 33 121.18 f and 
included in this history, suggested the apocryphal 
book, ‘The Prayer of Manasses,” written, probably, 
in the 1st cent. BC. See ApocrypHa. 

J. Gray McALLIsteR 

HUCKSTER, huk’stér: A retailer of small wares, 
provisions, or the like; a peddler. “A huckster 
shall not be acquitted of sin’’ (Sir 26 29). Neither 
a merchant nor a huckster is without sin. 


HUKKOK, huk’ok (Ppl, hukkdk): A town on 
the border of Naphtali named with Aznoth-tabor 
(Josh 19 34). It is _ usuall identified with the 
village of yakuk, which stands on the W. of Wady 
el--Amid, to the N.W. of Gennesaret, about 4 miles 
from the sea. This would fall on the boundary of 
Zebulun and Naphtali, between Tabor and Han- 
nathon (Josh 19 14). The identification may be 
correct; but it seems too far from Tabor. 


HUKOK, hi’kok. See HaixaTs. 


HUL, hul oan, hil): The name of one of the 
“sons of Aram” in the list of nations descended 
from Noah, but a people of uncertain identity and 
location (Gen 10 23; 1 Ch 1 17). 


HULDAH, hul’da (ator , huldah, “weasel”; 
"Oba, Hélda): A prophetess who lived in Jerus 
during the reign of Josiah. She was the wife of 
Shallum, keeper of the wardrobe, and resided in the 
“Mishneh” or second part or quarter of Jerus (lo- 
cation unknown). Cheyne says it should read, 
“She was sitting in the upper part of the gate of the 
Old City,” i.e. in a public central place ready to 
receive any who wished to inquire of Jeh. He gives 
no reason for such a change of text. The standing 
and reputation of Huldah in the city are attested 
by the fact that she was consulted when the Book 
of the Law was discovered. The king, high priest, 
counsellors, etc, appealed to her rather than to 
Jeremiah, and her word was accepted by all as the 
word of Jeh (2 K 22 14-20; 2 Ch 34 22-29). 

J. J. REEVE 


HUMILIATION, hi-mil-i-a’shun, OF CHRIST 
(Acts 8 33; Phil 2 8). See Kunosrs; Person or 
Curist. 


HUMILITY, hi-mil’i-ti (1939, ‘dndwah; tare- 
vodpocivn, iapeinophrosiing): 


(1) The noun occurs in the OT only In Prov 15 33; 
18 12; 22 4, but the adj. '‘humble" appears frequentl. 
as the tr of ‘dnt, ‘dnaw, shaphal, meaning also ‘‘ poor,” 
‘afflicted’; the vb., as the tr of ‘dnah, ‘to afflict,”’ ‘‘to 
humble," and of kana‘, ‘‘to be or become humbled"; 
cana’, ‘‘to belowly,”’ occurs in Mic 6 8. For ‘‘humble”’ 


& 912; 10 12) RV bas ‘‘poor’; Ps 10 17; 34 2; 
32, ‘‘meek"’; for ‘‘humbled" (Ps 35 13), ‘“aficted"! 
Usa 2 11; 10 33), “brought low''; for ‘‘He humbleth 


himself” ce 29) “is brought low,’’ m “bumbleth 
himself’; Ps 10 10, “‘boweth down"; tapeinophrosune 
is trd “humility ’’ (Col 2 18.23; 1 Pet § 5); in several 
other places it is tr4‘‘lowlIness"’ and ‘‘lowliness of mind''; 
tapeinés is trd ‘‘bumble” (Jas 4 6; 1 Pet 6 5; else- 
where “lowly,’’ otc; 1 Pet 3 8, tapeinédphrén), RV 
“bumble-minded""; tapeindé, ‘to humble,"’ occurs fre- 
quently (Mt 18 4; 23 12, etc); tapetnésis is ‘‘ bumil- 
iation™ (Acts 8 33); for ‘‘vile body” (Phil 3 21) RV 
gives ‘‘body of our humiliation.” 

_ (2) @) Inthe OT as well as in the NT; humility 
is an essential characteristic of true piety, or of the 
man who is right with God. God humbles men in 
order to bring them to Himself (Dt 8 2.3, etc), and 
it is when men humble themselves before Him that 
they are accepted (1 K 21 29, 2 Ch 7 14, etc); 
to “walk humbly with thy God” completes the Di- 
vine requirements (Mic 6 8). In Ps 18 35 (28 
22 36) the quality is ascribed to God Himself, 
“Thy gentleness [or condescension] hath made me 
great.’ Of “him that hath his seat on high” it is 
gaid, ‘“‘[He] humbleth [shaphél] himself to behold the 
things that are in heaven and in the earth” (Ps 113 
6). It is in the humble heart that “the high and 
lofty One, .. . . whose name is Holy” dwells (Isa 
67 15; cf 66 2). 

(b) The word tapeinophrosuné_is not found in 
classical Gr (Lightfoot); in the NT (with the ex- 
ception of 1 Pet 5 5) it is Pauline. In Gr pre- 
Christian writers tapeines is, with a few exceptions 
in Plato and Platonic writers, used in a bad or 
inferior sense—as denoting something evil or un- 
worthy. The prominence it gained in Christian 
thought indicates the new conception of man in 
relation to God, to himself, and to his fellows, which 
is due to Christianity. It by no means implies 
slavishness or servility; nor is it inconsistent with 
a right estimate of oneself, one’s gifts and calling of 
God, or with proper self-assertion when called for. 
But the habitual frame of mind of a child of God 
is that of one who feels not only that he owes all 
his natural gifts, etc, to God, but that he has been 
the object of undeserved redeeming love, and who 
regards himself as being not his own, but God’s in 
Christ. He cannoé exalt himself, for he knows that 
he has nothing of himself. The humble mind is 
thus at the root of all other graces and virtues. 
Self-exaltation spoils everything. There can be no 
real love without humility. ‘Love,’ said Paul, 
“Vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up” (1 Cor 13 
4). As Augustine said, humility is first, second and 
third in Christianity. : 

(c) Jesus not only strongly impressed His disci- 
ples with the need of humility, but was in Himself 
its: supreme example. He described Himself as 
‘meek and lowly [tapeines] in heart” (Mt 11 29). 
The first of the Beatitudes was to “the poor in 
spirit”? (Mt 5 3), and it was “the meek’? who 
should “inherit the earth.’ Humility is the way 
to true greatness: he who should “humble himself 
as this little child” should be “the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven”; “Whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be humbled; and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted” (Mt 18 4; 23 12; Lk 


Humps 
Hur 
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14 11; 18 14). To the humble mind truth is re- 
vealed (Mt II 25; Lk 10 21). Jesus set a touch- 
ing example of humility in His washing His disci- 
ples’ feet (Jn 13 1-17). 

(d) St. Paul, therefore, makes an earnest appeal 
to Christians (Phil 2 1-11) that they should cherish 
and manifest the Spirit of their Lord’s humility— 
‘én lowliness of mind each counting other better 
than himself,” and adduces the supreme example of 
the self-emptying (kéndsis) of Christ: “Have this 
mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,’’ ete. 
The rendering of heautén ekéndsen (Phil 2 7 AV) by 
“he humbled himself’? has given rise to the desig- 
nation of the Incarnation as ‘‘the Humiliation of 
Christ.” 

(e) There is a false humility which Paul warns 
against, a self-sought, “voluntary humility” (Col 
2 18.23). This still exists in many forms, and has 
to be guarded against. It is not genuine humility 
when we humble ourselves with the feeling that we 
are greater than others, but only when we do not 
think of self at all. It is not alone the sense of sin 
that should create the humble spirit: Jesus had no 
sin. It belongs not merely to the creature, but even 
to a son in relation to God. There may be much 
self-satisfaction where sinfulness is confessed. We 
may be proud of our humility. It is necessary also 
always to beware of ‘‘the pride that apes humility.” 

W. L. WaLkER 

HUMPS, humps: Appears in Isa 30 6.in ARV 

for “bunches” in AV. 


HUMTAH, hum’ta (TON, humtdh): An un- 
identified place mentioned between Aphekah and 
Hebron in the mountain of Judah (Josh 15 54). 


HUNDRED, hun’dred (TN, mé’ah; tardy, 
hekatén). See NumpBer. 


HUNGER, hun’gér (A99, ra‘abh; Aupds, limds 
(subs.), wewwdw, peindd (vb.): (1) The desire for 
food, a physiological sensation associated with 
emptiness of the stomach, and dependent on some 
state of the mucous membrane; (2) starvation as 
the effect of want of food, as Ex 16 3; Isa 49 10; 
(3) to feel the craving for food as Dt 8 3; when 
used to indicate the condition duc to general scarcity 
of food as Jer 38 9; Ezk 34 29 it is replaced in RV 
by “famine.” The word is used to express the 
poverty which follows idleness and sloth (Prov 19 
15). The absence of this condition is given as one 
of the charactcristics of the future state of happi- 
ness (Isa 49 10; Ezk 34 29; Rev 7 16). Meta- 
phorically the passionate striving for moral and 
spiritual rectitude is called hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness (Mt 5 6); and the satisfaction 
of the soul which receives Christ is described as a 
state in which ‘he shall not hunger” (Jn 6 35). 

On two occasions it is said of Our Lord that He 
hungered (Mt 21 18; Lk 4 2); 9 t the old Eng. 
expression ‘‘an hungred”’ is used, the ‘‘an’”’ being a 
prefix which indicates that the condition is being 
continued (Mt 12 1.3; 26 35.37.42.44; Mk 2 25; 
Lk 6 3 AV). In Mt 42 AV, “an hungred’’ has 
been changed to “hungered” in RV. “Hard be- 
stead and hungry” in Isa 8 21 means bested 
(that is, placed) in a condition of hardship, “sore 
distressed,’”” ARV. The word occurs in Spenser, 
“Thus ill bestedd and fearful more of shame’’ (I, 
i, 24). The reference of the aggravation of the 
sensation of hunger when one who is starving 
awakes from a dream of food (Isa 29 8) is graphi- 
cally illustrated by the expcrience of the antarctic 
voyager (Shackleton, Heart of the Antarctic, II, 9). 

ALEX. MAcauisTER 

HUNTING, hunt’ing (YX, cayidh): The hunting 

of wild animals for sport, or for the defence of men 


and flocks, or for food, was common in Western 
Asia and Egypt, esp. in early times. Some of the 
Egyp and Assyr kings were great hunters in the 
first sense, for example Amenhotep III (1411-1375 
BC), “a lion-hunting and bull-baiting Pharaoh,” 
who boasted of having slain 76 bulls in the course 
of one expedition, and of having killed at one time 
or other 102 lions; and the Assyrian conqueror, 
Tiglath-pileser I (¢c 1100 BC), who claimed 4 wil 
bulls, 14 elephants and 920 lions as the trophies of 
his skill and courage. 
The Bib. prototype of these heroes of war and 
the chase is Nimrod, ‘a mighty hunter before Jeh”’ 
(Gen 10 9), that is perhaps “a hunter 
1, Nimrod who had no equal,” a figure not yet 
and His clearly identifiable with any historical 
Like or mythical character in the Assyro- 
Bab monuments, but possibly the 
Gilgamesh of the great epic, who may be the hero 
represented on seals and reliefs as victorious over 
the lion (Skinner, “Gen,” JCC, 208). We are re- 
minded also of Samson’s exploit at Timnah (Jgs 
14 5 f), but this, like David’s encounter with the lion 
and the bear (1 S 17 34f) and Benaiah’s struggle 
with a lion in a pit on a snowy day (2 8 23 20), 
was an occasional incident and scarcely comes 
under the category of hunting. There is no evi- 
dence that hunting for sport was ever practised by 
the kings of Judah and Israel. Not until the time 
of Herod the Great, who had a hunting establish- 
ment and was a great hunter of boars, stags, and wild 
asses (Jos, BJ, I, xxi, 13), mastering as many as 40 
beasts in one day, do we find a ruler of Pal indulging 
in this pastime. 
Hunting, however, for the two other purposes 
mentioned above was probably as frequent among 
the Israelites, even after they had 
2. Hunting ceased to be nomads, as among their 
in the OT neighbors. We know indeed of only 
two personal examples, both in the 
patriarchal period and both outside the direct line 
of Israelitish descent: Esau (Gen 25 27 ff) and 
Ishmael (Gen 21 20); but there are several refer- 
ences and many figurative allusions to the pursuit 
and its methods and instruments. Hunting (inclu- 
sive of fowling) is mentioned in the Pent in the regu- 
lation about pouring out the blood and covering it 
with dust (Lev 17 13); and there is a general 
reference in the proverb (Prov 12 27): “The sloth- 
ful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.” 
The hunting of the lion is assumed in Ezekiel’s 
allegory of the lioness and her two whelps (Ezk 19 
1-9; cf Job 10 16); of the antelope or oryx (Dt 
14 5; Isa 51 20); of the roe (Prov 6 5); of the 
pees in the mountains (1 8 26 20), and of 
irds in general in many passages. Hunting is 
probably implied in the statement about the pro- 
vision of harts, gazelles and rocbucks for Solomon’s 
kitchen (1 K 4 23), and to some extent in the refer- 
ence to the den of lions in Babylon (Dnl 6 7 ff). 
The weapons most frequently employed by hunt- 
ers seem to have been bows and arrows. Isaac 
(Gen 27 3) commands Esau to take 
3. Methods his bow and quiver and procure him 
of Hunters venison or game (ef also Isa 7 24; Job 
41 28). This method is amply illus- 
trated by the monuments. Ashur-nazir-pal ITI (885- 
860 BC) and Darius (¢ 500 BC), for example, are 
depicted shooting at lions from the chariot. Use 
was also made of the sword, the spear, the dart or 
javelin, the sling and the club (Job 41 26.28 , where 
the application of these weapons to hunting is im- 
plied). The larger animals were sometimes caught 
in a pit. The classical reference is in Ezekiel’s 
allegory, ‘He was taken in their pit’”’ (shahath, Ezk 
19 4.8; cf also Isa 24 17f; Jer 48 43f; Ps 36 7, 
etc). Thedetails of this mode of capture as practised 
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Humps 
Hur 


at the present day, and probably in ancient times, 
are described by Tristram in his Natural History of 
the Bible (118 f). A more elaborate method is de- 
scribed by Maspero in Lectures historiques (285). 


Assyrian Lion Hunt. 


To make the pit-capture more effective, nets werc 
also employed: “They spread their net over him” 
(Ezk 19 8; cf Ps 35 7). When caught, the lion 
was sometimes placed in a large wooden cage (Ezk 
19 9, siighar, the Assyr shigdru; for the word and 
the thing cf SBOT, “zk,” Eng., 132; Heb, 71). 
The lion (or any other large animal) was led about 
by a ring or hook (h4&h) inserted in the jaws or nose 
(2 K 19 28=Isa 37 29; Ezk 19 4.9; 29 4; 38 4). 
From wild animals the hrutal Assyrians transferred 
the custom to their human captives, as the Israel- 
ites were well aware (2 Ch 33 11 RVm, Heb ha; 
for monumental illustrations ef SBOT, ‘“Ezk,”’ 
Eng., 132f). Nets were also used for other animals 
such as the oryx or antelope (Isa 51 20). The 
Egyp and Assyr monuments show that dogs were 
employed in hunting in the ancient East, and it is 
not improbable that they were put to this service 
by the Hebrews also, but there is no clear Bib. 
evidence, as “greyhound” in Prov 30 31 is a ques- 
tionable rendering. Jos indeed (Ani, IV, viu, 9) 
mentions the hunting dog in a law ascribed to 
Moses, but the value of the allusion is uncertain. 
The hunting of birds or fowling is so often referred or 
alluded to that it must have been very widely practised 
ef Ps 913; 1247; Prov 1 17; 5; 
ceel 9 12; Am 8 5, etc). The only bird 
specifically mentioned is the partridge, 
said to be hunted on the mountains (1 S 
26 20). The method of hunting is sup- 
posed by Tristram (NHB, 225) to he that 
still prevalent—continual pursuit until the 
creature is struck down by sticks thrown along the 
ground—but the interpretation is uncertain. Birds were 
generally caught by snares or traps. Two passages are 
peculiarly instructive on this point: Job 18 8-10, where 
six words are used for such contrivances, represented 
respectively by ‘‘net,” ‘‘toils,” ‘‘gin,”’ ‘‘snare,’’ ‘‘noose,’” 


4. Fowlers 
and Their 
Snares 


Hunting Deer in an Enclosed Field. 


“trap’’; and Am 3 5, which is important enough to be 
cited in full: ‘Can a bird fall in a snare upon the 
earth, where no gin is set for him? shall a snare spring 
up from the ground, and have taken nothing at all? 

The word for ‘‘snare’’ in this passage (pak) probably 
describes a net laid on the ground, perhaps a circular 
net like the Egyp bird-trap. represented in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, ‘‘ Amos,”’ 157. ‘he word for ‘gin,’ usually 
trd in RV “snare” (makésh, lit. ‘‘fowling instrument’) 
is supposed to refer either to the bait (ib, 158) or to the 


catch connected with it which causes the net to collapse 
(Slegfried). For a full account of Egyp modes of fowl- 
ing which probably illustrate ancient Palestinian methods, 
ef Wilkinson, Popular Account, TI, 178-83. The two 
words (mékésh and pah) mentioned above are used fig- 
uratively in many OT Passee es the former repeatedly of 
the deadly influence of Canaanitish idolatry on Israel, as 
in Ex 23 33, ‘‘For if thou serve their gods, it will surely 
be a snare unto thee” (cf Ex 34 12; Dt 7 16; Josh 
23 13). The use of the hawk in fowllng, which is at- 
tested for Northern Syria hy a bas-relief found in 1908 
at Sakje-Geuzi, is not mentioned in the OT, but there 
may perhaps he an allusion in Apoc (Bar 3 17, ‘‘they 
that had their pastime with the fowls of the air’). A 
reference to the use of decoys has heen found in Jer § 
27, ‘‘a cage... . full of birds,’ hut that is a doubtful 
interpretation, and in the Gr of Sir 11 30, '‘As a decoy 
partridge in a cage, so is the heart of a proud man,’’ but 
the Heb text of the latter is less explicit. See Fow er. 
The NT has a few figurative allusions to hunting. 
The words for “catch” in Mk 12 13 and Lk 11 54 
; (agreio and théreid) mean lit. “hunt.” 
5. Allusions The vb. “ensnare’”’ (pagideiid) occurs 
in the NT once in the Gospels (Mt 22 15), and 
d the noun ‘‘snare”’ (pagis) is met with 
in 5 passages (Lk 21 34; Rom 11 9; 1 Tim 3 73 
69; 2 Tim 2 26). Another word_for “snare’ 
(bréchos), which means lit. “noose’’ (RVm), is used 
in 1 Cor 7 35. The words for “things that cause 
stumbling” and “stumble” (skdndalon and skanda- 
liz6) may possibly conceal in some passages an allu- 
sion to a hunter's trap or snare, Skandalon is 
closely allied to skanddléthron, “the stick in_a trap 
on which the bait is placed,” and is used in LXX for 
mokésh. The abundant use of imagery taken from 
hunting in the Bible is remarkable, in view of the 
comparative rarity of literal references. 
Lrrerature.—tIn addition to the works cited in the 
course of the art., the art. “‘Hunting’’ in DB?, HDB 
large and small, EB, Jew Enc; and ‘‘Jagd"’ in German 
Bible Dicts. of Guthe, Riehm?, and Wiener, and in RE. 
Winuam Tayitor Smita 
HUPHAM, hi’fam (ODN, huphdm, ‘‘coast- 
inhabitant’): One of Benjamin’s sons and head of 
the Huphamite family (Nu 26 39). See Huprim. 


HUPPAH, hup’a ("2M , huppah, “protection”): 


- The priest in charge of the 13th course as prescribed 


under David (1 Ch 24 138). 


HUPPIM, hup’im (O"50, huppim, “coast- 
people’): Probably a variant form of HupHam 
(q.v.). From the only mention made of him (Gen 
46 21; 1 Ch 7 12.15), his direct descent is difficult 
to establish. 


HOUR, hir (0, har): 

(1) A prominent official in Israel. With Aaron 
he held up Moses’ hands during the battle against 
the Amalekites (Ex 17 10.12) and assisted him as 
judicial head of the people during Moses’ stay in 
the mount (Ex 24 14). : 

(2) Grandfather of Bezalel, the head_artificer 
in the construction of the Tabernacle (Ex 31 2; 
35 30; 38 22; 2 Ch15). He is here assigned 
to the tribe of Judah, and in I Ch is connected with 
the same by descent through Caleb (2 19.20.50; 
4 1.4). - Jos (Ané, III, ii, 4; vi, 1) makes him identi- 
cal with (1) and the hushand of Miriam. 

(3) One of the five kings of Midian slain along 
with Balaam when Israel avenged the “matter of 
Peor” upon this people (Nu 31 8; cf vs 1.2.16). 
In Josh 13 21 these kings are spoken of as ‘chiefs 
[nesv’tm] of Midian” and “princes [n*sikhim] of 
Sihon,” king of the Amorites. 

(4) According to I K 4 8 AV, the father of one 
of Solomon’s twelve officers who provided food for 
the king’s household, and_ whose district, was the 
hill country of Ephraim. Here RV has “Ben-hur,” 
taking the Heh ben, “son of,’’ as part of the proper 
name; and the same is true in reference to the 
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names of four others of these officers (ef vs 9.10. | own domain his rule was well-nigh absolute. The 


11.13). 

(5) Father of Rephaiah, who was one of the build- 
ers of the wall under Nehemiah, and ruler of half 
the district of Jerus (Neh 3 9). 

Benyamin RENo DowNER 

HURAI, hori, ho'rai, harat (HN, haray, 
“Jinen-weaver’): One of David’s “mighty men” 
mentioned in 1 Ch 11 82 as of the brooks of Gaash, 
i.e. from Mt. Gaash. In the || 2 S 23 30, the 
orthography is Hiddai. 


HURAM, hi’ram (OV, haram, “noble-born”): 

(1) Grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 8 5). 

(2) King of Tyre in alliance with David and Solo- 
mon. So named in 2 Ch 2 3.11.12; 8 2; 9 10.21, 
but elsewhere written Hiram (q.v.). 

(3) The Tyrian artisan who is so named in 2 Ch 
2 13; 4 11.16, but elsewhere called “Hiram.” 


HORI, hi’ri (OM, hart, “linen weaver’): One | 


of the immediate descendants of Gad, and father of 
Abihail, a chief man of his family (1 Ch 6 14). 


HURT, hart: The term (noun and vb.) represents 
a large number of Heb words, of which the chief are 
I, ra‘ (vb. IPD, ra‘a‘), “evil” (Gen 26 29; 1S 
24.9; Ps 36 4, etc), and TQ or W2W, shébher or 
shebher (from 20 , shabhar), ‘‘a fracture’ or “‘break~- 
ing” (Jer 6 14; 8 11.21; 10 19; cf Ex 22 10.14). 
In Gr a principal vb. is dduéw, adikéd, “to do in- 
justice’ (Lk 10 19; Rev 2 11; 6 6, etc); once 
the word “hurt” is used in AV (Acts 27 10, story 
of Paul’s shipwreck) for #@p:s, hubris, “injury” 
(thus RV). In RV “hurt” sometimes takes the 
place of other words in AV, as “sick” (Prov 28 35), 
“breach” (Isa 30 26), “brnise’ (Jer 80 12; Nah 
3 19); sometimes, on the other hand, the word in 
AV is exchanged in RV for “evil’’ (Josh 24 20), 
“harm’’ (Acts 18 10), or, as above, “injury” (Acts 
27 10). These references sufficiently show the 
meaning of the word—harm, bruise, breaking, etc. 
In Jer (ut supra) the word is used figuratively for 
moral disease or corruption. James ORR 


HUSBAND, huz’band (W°S, ish; dv4p, anér): 
In the Heb household the husband and father was 
the chief personage of an institution which was re- 
garded as more than a social organism, inasmuch 
as the family in primitive Sem society had a 
distinctively religious character and_ significance. 
It was through it that the cult of the household 
and tribal deities was practised and perpetuated. 
The house-father, by virtue of being the family 
head, was priest of the household, and as such, 
responsible for the religious life of the family and 
the maintenance of the family altar. As priest he 
offered sacrifices to the family gods, as at first, 
before the centralization of worship, he did to Jeh 
as the tribal or national Deity. We see this re- 
flected in the stories of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and in the Book of Job. This goes far to explain 
such records as we have in Gen $1 53; 82 9, and 
the exceptional reverence that was paid the paternal 
sepulchers (1 § 20 6). Abraham was regarded 
as being the father of a nation. It was customary, 
it would seem, to assign a “father” to every known 
tribe and nation (Gen 10). So the family came to 
play an important and constructive part in Heb 
thought and life, forming the base upon which the 
social structure was built, merging gradually into 
the wider organism of the clan or tribe, and vitally 
affecting at last the political and religious life of the 
nation itself. 

The husband from the first had supreme author- 
ity over his wife, or wives, and children. In his 


wife, or wives, looked up to him as their lord (Gen 
18 12). He was chief (cf Arab. shétk), and to dis- 
honor him was a crime to be punished by death 
(Ex 21 15.17). He was permitted to divorce his 
wife with little reason, and divorces were all too 
common (Dt 22 13.19.28.29; Isa 50 1; Jer 3 8; 
5 8; Mal 2 16, etc). The wife seems to have had 
no redress if wronged by him. Absolute faithful- 
ness, though required of the wife, was apparently 
not expected or exacted of the husband, so long as 
he did not violate the rights of. another husband. 
In general among Eastern people women were 
lightly esteemed, as in the Japhetic nations they 
came to be. Plato counted a state “disorganized” 
“where slaves are disobedient to their masters, and 
wives are on equality with their husbands.” “Is 
there a human being,” asks Socrates, “with whom 
you talk less than with your wife?” But from the 
first, among the Hebrews the ideal husband trained 
his household in the way they should go religiously, 
as well as instructed them in the traditions of the 
family, the tribe, and the nation (Gen 18 19; Ex 
12 26; 13 8; Dt 6 7, etc). It was due to this, in 
part at least, that, in spite of the discords and evils 
incident to polygamy, the Heb household was a 
nursery of virtue and piety to an unusual degree, 
and became a genuine anticipation of the ideal real- 
ized later in the Christian home (1 Cor 7 2 ff; 
Eph 5 25; 1 Pet 3 7). 

Used figuratively of the relation (1) between Jeh 
and His people (Isa 54 5; Jer 3 14; Hos 2 19f); 
(2) between Christ and His church (Mt 9 15; 2 Cor 
11 2; Eph 6 25; Rev 19 7; 21 2). 

Gro. B. Eacer 

HUSBANDMAN, huz’band-man, HUSBANDRY, 
huz’band-ri: Husbandman, originally a “house- 
holder” or ‘‘master of the house,” is now limited 
in its meaning to “farmer” or “tiller of the soil.” 
In this sense it is the correct tr of the various Bib. 
words: MDTN WN, 'tsh ’ddhamah, lit. “man of the 
soil” (Gen 9 20); "2N, ‘ikkar, lit. “digger,” “a 
farmer” (2 Ch 26 10; Jer 31 24; 51 23; Am 
6 16; Joel 111); D4, gabh, “to dig” (2 K 26 
12); 332, ydghabh, “to dig’ (Jer 52 16); yewpyés, 
georgés, “cultivator” (Mt 21 33 ff; Jn 15 1; Jas 
5 7). See AcricuLTuRE. 

It is a common practice in Pal and Syria today 
for a rich man to own lands in many different parts 
of the country. He sets farmers over these differ- 
ent tracts who, with the helpers, do the plowing, 
planting, reaping, etc; or he lets out his lands to 
farmers who pay him an annual rental or return to 
him a certain percentage of the crop. Much of the 
plain of Esdraelon, for example, was until recently 
owned by Beirut proprietors and farmed in this 
way. The writer while riding on the plain near 
ancient Dan, was surprised to overtake an acquaint- 
ance from Beirut (3 days’ journey away), who had 
just dismounted at one of his farms to inspect it 
and to receive the annual account of his farmer. 
The pride with which the husbandman pointed out 
the abundant harvest will not be forgotten. All 
the difficulties of the owner with his husbandmen 
described by Jesus are often repeated today. 

Figurative: Jesus said “I am the true vine, and 
my father is the husbandman” (Jn 15 1). Hesows, 
cultivates, prunes and expects fruits from His church. 
In the parable of the Householder (Mt 21 33 ff), 
the wicked husbandmen were the Jews. The church 
is referred to as “God’s husbandry” in 1 Cor 3 9 
(m ‘tilled land’). James A. Patou 


HUSBAND’S BROTHER (02°, yabham, 
“brother-in-law”; érvyapBpedw, epigambretis; Late 
Lat levir): He was required (Dt 25 5-10; Mt 22 
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24) ‘to perform the duty of a husband’s brother” 
(yubb°mah); that is, if his brother, living with him 
on the paternal estate, died without male issue, he 
should take the widow to wife, and “Taise up seed 
unto his brother,’’ the firstborn of the new marriage 
inheriting the deceased brother’s estate. Refusal 
of the duty was possible, but entailed public ceremo- 
nial disgrace and lasting reproach. This provision 
for a specific case modified the general law which 
forbade the marriage of a sister-in-law (Lev 18 16. 
18). It was a patriarchal custom (Gen 38; Judah 
and Tamar), and 1s alluded to in Ruth 1 11-13. A 
related custom is found in Ruth 4 1, Boaz playing, 
however, the part, not of levir (‘‘brother-in-law’’), 
but of ga‘él (“redeemer’’). It was at least theoreti- 
cally in force in Our Lord’s time (Mt 22 23-28; the 
question of the Sadducees concerning the resurrec- 
tion). For the origin and object of this custom see 
FaMILy; MarriaGE. 
Pure, WENDELL CRANNELL 

HUSHAH, hi’sha (WIN, hishadh, “haste”’): 
Mentioned in 1 Ch 4 4 as probably an individual, 
a Judahite, or afamily name; but may possibly be 
a place. : 


HUSHAI, hi’shi, hi’shéi CUNT, hushay, 
Xovoel, Chousei; Jos, Chousi): An  Archite, 
native of Archi or Erech(?), W. of Bethel on the 
northern border of Benjamin and southern border 
of Joseph (Josh 16 2). Hushai was one of David’s 
most faithful and wise counsellors. When David 
was fleeing from Jerus and Absalom, Hushai met 
him, having his coat rent and earth on his head. 
The king persuaded him to return to Jerus, feign 
submission to Absalom, and try to defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel (2 8 15 32f). Whatever Absalom 
decided on, Hushai was to send word to David 
through two young men, sons of the priests Zadok 
and Abiathar (15 34-36). Hushai obeyed, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading Absalom to adopt his counsel 
rather than that of Ahithophel (2 8 16 16—17 14). 
He sent word to David of the nature of Ahithophel’s 
counsel, and the king made good his escape that 
night across the Jordan. The result was the suicide 
of Ahithophel and the ultimate defeat and death 
of Absalom. J. J. REEVE 


HUSHAM, hi’sham (DWM, husham, Gen 36 34; 
DWM, hdusham, 1 Ch 1 45-46, “alert’’): Accord- 
ing to the former reference, Husham was one of the 
kings of Edom, and according to the latter he was 
“of the land of the Temanites” and (1 Ch 1 35 f) 
descended from Esau. 


HUSHATHITE, hi'shath-it OMWIN, hishathi, 
“a dweller in Hushah’’?): The patronymic given 
in two forms, but probably of the same man, Sib- 
beccai, one of David’s thirty heroes (2 8 21 18; 
1 Ch 11 29; 20 4; 27 11), or Mebunnai as named 
in the || passage (2 S 23 2’). 


HUSHIM, hi’shim (OU, DUST, OMAN, hasham, 
“hasters’’): ; 

(1) Family name of the children of Dan (Gen 46 
23), but of form ‘“Shuham” in Nu 26 42. a 

(2) The sons of Aher, of the lineage of Benjamin 
(1 Ch 7 12). ; : : 

(3) One of the wives of Shaharaim, of the family 
of Benjamin (1 Ch 8 8.11). 


HUSHSHATHITE, hush’shath-it (NWN, hush- 
shatht). Same as Huswarmre (q.v.), except in 


reduplicated form (1 Ch 27 11; cf 11 29, Heb 
pronunciation). 


HUSKS, husks (kepérva, kerdtia, ie. “little 
homs,” Lk 15 16): These are the pods of the 
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carob tree (RVm), also called the locust tree (Cera- 
tonia siliqua). This tree flourishes all over Pal, 


esp. on the western mountain slopes toward the sea; 
It is dioecious, 


by the Arabs it is called kharrab. 
has dense, dark, evergreen 
foliage, glossy leaves and 
long, curved pods, like 
small horns (hence the 
name). These pods which 
are from 4 to 9 in. in 
length, have a leathery 
case containing a pulpy 
substance in which the 
beans are imbedded; this 
pulp is of a pleasant, 
sweetish flavor and has a 
characteristic odor, and is 
much loved by children. 
The pods are sold in the 
markets, both as cattle 
food and for the poor, 
who extract by boiling 
them a sweetish substance like molasses. The tra- 
dition that the “locusts” of Mt 3 4; Mk 1 6 were 
carob pods is preserved in the name given to them, 
“St. John’s bread,” but it has little to be said for it. 
: E. W. G. MasterMan 
HUZ, huz (Gen 22 21 AV). See Uz. 


HUZZAB, huz’ab (AE, huggabh, only in Nah 2 
7 AV and RVm): Its meaning isdoubtful. Accord- 
ing to Gesenius, it is a vb., Hoph. of 332, cabhabh, 
“flow,” hence to be rendered with preceding ver, 
“The palace is dissolved and made to flow down.” 
Wordsworth made it Pual of 222, ndgabh, ‘“fix’’: 
“The palace is dissolved, though established.” 
LXX renders with the next word, hé hupdstasis 
apokaliphth2, ‘‘The foundation [or treasure] is un- 
covered.” AV, RVm and ARV text make it Hoph. 
of ndgabh, “fix,” hence ‘It is decreed.”’ Perhaps 
more probably, with AV and RV text and ARVm, 
it is a name, or noun with the article (or the cor- 
ruption of such a word), referring either to the 
Assyr queen, or personifying Nineveh. No such 
queen is now known, but Assyriology may throw 
light. The ‘name’ interpretation accords best 
with the general trend of the passage, which de- 
scribes the discomfiture of a royal personage. 
BDB calls it “perhaps textual error.” The 
Massoretic vocalization may be at fault. 

Puitie WENDELL CRANNELL 

HYACINTH, hi’a-sinth (tékiw80s, hudkinthos): 
RV uses this word in Rev 9 17 for AV “‘jacinth,” 
with reference, not to stone, but to dark-purple 
color. In Rev 21 20, where stone is meant, 
RV tr# “sapphire.” 


HYADES, hi’a-déz. 


HYDASPES, hi-das’péz (Y8dorns, Huddéspés): 
A river mentioned in Jth 1 6 in connection with 
the Euphrates and Tigris, but otherwise unknown. 
It is possible there may be a confusion with the 
Hydaspes of India. Some have conjectured an 
identity with the Choaspes. 


HYENA, hi-é’na (VISR, cabhat* [Jer 12 9}; 
LXX talvyn, huainé [Jer 129; Ecclus 13 18}; 


ef Arab. we or A 4, dab‘ or dabu', “hyaena”; ef 


myx, ¢bho'tm, Zeboim [1 S 13 18; Neh 11 34]; 
also cf JIWA, gibh‘on, Zibeon [Gen 36 2.14.20; 
1 Ch 1 38]; but not OMAR, gebhdyim, Zeboiim 
[Gen 10 19; 14 2, ete]): EV does not contain the 
word “hyena,” except in Ecclus 13 18, “What 
peace is there between the hyena and the dog? and 


Carob Tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua). 


See Astroxoey, II, 4. 


Hymenaeus 
Hyssop 
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what peace between the rich man and the poor?” 
In Jer 12 9, where the Heb has ha-‘ayit cabhu' 
(RV “a speckled bird of prey”), LXX has om#hacov 
valyys, spélaion huainégs, ‘‘a byena’s den,” as if 
from a Heb original having m*‘drah, “cave,” instead 
of ha-‘ayit, “bird.” The root cabha‘ may mean “to 
selze as prey” (cf Arab. seb‘, “lion” or “rapacious 
animal’’), or ‘to dip” or “to dye” (cf Arab. sabagh, 
“to dye’), hence the two tr® of cabhu** as “hyena” 
and as “‘speckled” (Vulg versicolor). 

The hyena of Pal is the striped hyena (Hyaena 
striata) which ranges from India +o North Africa. 
The striped, the spotted, and the brown hyenas 
constitute a distinct family of the order of Car- 
nivora, having certain peculiarities of dentition 
and having four toes on each foot, instead of four 
behind and five in front, as in most of the order. 
The hyena is a nocturnal animal, rarely seen though 
fairly abundant, powerful but cowardly, a feeder 
on earrion and addicted to grave-robbing. The 
last habit in particular has won it the abhorrence 
of the natives of the countries which it inhabits. 
In the passage cited in Ecclus, it is to be noted that 
itis to the hyena that the rich man is compared. 
The jaws and teeth of the hyena are exceedingly 
strong and fitted for crushing bones which have 
resisted the efforts of dogs and jackals. Its dens 
are in desolate places and are littered with frag- 
ments of skeletons. “Is my heritage unto me as a 
speckled bird of prey?” (Jer 12 9) becomes a more 
striking passage if the LXX is followed, “Is my 
heritage unto me as a hyena’s den?” 

Shakk-ud-Dibé‘, “Cleft of the byenas,’”’ is the 
name of a valley north of Wédi-ul-Keli, and Wédi- 
Abu-Dibé‘ (of similar meaning) is the name of an 
affluent of Wédi-ul-Kelt. Either of these, or possi- 
bly Wédi-ul-K elt itself, may be the valley of Zeboim 
(valley of hyenas) of 1 S 13 18. 

The name of Zibeon the Horite (Gen 36 2, etc) 
is more doubtiully connected with “hyena.” 

ALFRED Ey Day 

HYMENAEUS, hi-men-d’us (Ypévacos, Humén- 
aios, so named from Hymen, the god of marriage, 
1 Tim 1 20; 2 Tim 2 17): A heretical teacher 
in Ephesus, an opponent of the apostle Paul, who 
in the former reference associates him with Alex- 
ander (see ALEXANDER), and in the latter, with 
Philetus (see PHILETUS). 

It is worthy of notice that in both passages where 
these persons are mentioned, the name of Hymen- 

aeus occurs first, showing, perhaps, that 
1. His he was the leader. In the passage in 
Career 1 Tim Hymenaeus is mcluded in 
the “some’’ who had put away faith 
and a good conscience and who had made shipwreck 
concerning faith. The apostle adds that he had 
delivered Hymenaeus and Alexander unto Satan, 
that they might learn not to blaspheme. 

In the passage in 2 Tim, Hymenaeus and Philetus 
are included among persons whose profane and vain 

babblings will increase unto more un- 


2. His godliness, and whose word “‘will eat 
Denial of as doth a gangrene.” The apostle 
the Resur- declares that Hymenaeus and Philetus 
rection are of the number of such people as 


those just described, and he adds that 
those two persons “concerning the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection is past already, and 
overthrow the faith of some.” Then, for the 
guidance of Timothy, he goes on to say the seal 
upon the foundation of God is, “The Lord knoweth 
them that are his: and, Let every one that nameth 
the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 
The inference intended is, that though Hymenaeus 
and Philetus had named the name of Christ, they 
did not depart from iniquity. There is no doubt in 
regard to the identity of this Hymenaeus with the 


person of the same name in 1 Tim. Accordingly, 
the facts mentioned in the two epistles must be 
placed together, viz. that though he had made a 
Christian profession by naming the name of Christ, 
yet he had not departed from iniquity, but by his 
profane teaching he proceeded unto more ungodli- 
ness, and that he had put away faith and a good 
conscience and had made shipwreck of faith. 

The error, therefore, of Hymenaeus and his two 
companions would amount to this: They taught 
that “the resurrection is past already,” that there 
shall be no bodily resurrection at all, but that all 
that resurrection means is that the soul awakes from 
sin. This awakening from sin had already taken 
place with themselves, so they held, and therefore 
there could be no day in the future when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and shall 
come forth from the grave (Jn 6 28). 


This teaching of Hymenaeus had been so far success- 
ful: it had ‘‘overthrown the faith of some’’ (2 Tim 2 
18). It is impossible to define exactly 
3. Incipient the full nature of this heresy, but’ what 
. ve Paul says regarding it makes it evident 
Gnosticism that it was a form of incipient Gnosticism. 
This spiritualizing of the resurrection 
sprang from the idea of the necessarily evil nature of all 
material substance. This idea immediately led to the 
conclusion of the essentially evil nature of the human 
body, and that if man is to rise to his true nature, he 
must rid himself of the thraldom, not of sin, but of the 
body. This contempt for the body led to the denial of 
the resurrection in its literal sense; and all that Christ 
had taught on the subject was explained only, in an al- 
legorical sense, of the resurrection of the soul from sin. 
Teaching of this kind is described by Paul as having 
effects similar to the ‘‘eating’’ caused by a gangrene. 
It is deadly; it overthrows Christian faith. 


4. Over- It not destroyed, it would corrupt the 
throws community, for if there is no literal resur- 

_ rection of the dead, then, as Paul shows 
Faith in 1 Cor 15, Christ is not_raised; and if 


4 the literal resurrection of Christ is denied, 
Christian believers are yet in their sins, and the Christian 
religion is false. 


The way in which the apostle dealt with these 
teachers, Hymenaeus and his companions, was not 
merely in the renewed assertion of 


5. Deliv- the truth which they denied, but also 
ered unto by passing sentence upon these teach- 
Satan ers—“whom I delivered unto Satan, 


that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme.’”’ In regard to the meaning of this 
sentence much difficulty of interpretation exists. 
Some understand it to mean simple excommunica- 
tion from the church. But this seems quite inade- 
quate to exhaust the meaning of the words employed 
by Paul. Others take it to signify the infliction of 
some bodily suffering or disease. This also is 
quite insufficient as an explanation. It seems 
that a person who was delivered unto Satan was 
cut off from all Christian privileges, he was “put 
away’’ from the body of Christian believers, and 
handed over to “the Satan,” the Evil One in his 
most distinct personality (1 Cor 6 2.5.13). Cf the 
cases of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5), and of 
Elymas (Acts 13 11). 

It is important that the purpose of this terrible 
sentence should not be overlooked. The intention 
of the punishment was distinctly remedial. Both 
in the case of Hymenaeus and Alexander, and in 
that of the person dealt with in 1 Cor 5, the 
intention was the attaining of an ultimate good. 
In 1 Cor it is “for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” Similarly, Hymenaeus and Alexander are 
delivered unto Satan, not for their final perdition, 
but that they may be taught, through this terrible 
discipline—for such is the signification of the word 
which is tr’ “taught’”’—not to blaspheme. The 
purpose of this discipline, that they might learn 
not to blaspheme, shows the dreadful length of 
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impiety and of railing at Christian truth to which 
Hymenaeus had gone. 
In the history of Hymenaeus and his companions, and 


in their bold and anti-Christian teaching which had over- 
thrown the faith of some, we cannot fail 


6. Th to see the fulfilment of what Paul had said 
“ € - many years previously, in his farewell ad- 
Perverse dress to the elders of the church in Ephe- 
Things” at sus: “T know that after my departing 
Ephesus grievous wolves shall enter in among you, 
p not sparing the flock; and from among 


your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away the disciples after them” 
(Acts 20 29f). It was in the Ephesian church that 
Hymenaeus and Alexander and Philetus had arisen. 
The gangrene-like nature of their teaching has already 
been. described. 


JoHN RUTHERFURD 

HYMN, him (ipvos, hiimnos): In Col 3 16; Eph 
5 19 St. Paul bids his readers sing ‘psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.’ Gregory of Nyssa 
(4th cent.) distinguishes these as follows: the Pss 
were accompanied by instruments, the hymns 
were mainly vocal, and the song, ode, was a general 
term comprehending both. This distinction might 
suggest that the psalm belonged especially to the 
public worship of the church, while the hymn was 
the production, more or less spontaneous, of the 
individual member. The inference is, however, 
inconsistent with 1 Cor 14 26, and it is probable 
that in the apostolic age, at least, the terms were 
used indiscriminately. Of Christian psalms or 
hymns we have examples in the NT. Lk 1 and 
2 contain such hymns in the songs of Mary, Zacha- 
rias and Simeon. The Apocalypse is studded 
with hymns or odes, many of them quite general in 
character, and probably borrowed or adapted from 
Jewish books ok: praise. In the Epp. of Paul, esp. 
the later ones, fragments of hymns seem to be 
quoted. Lightfoot detects one in Eph 6 14, and 
others readily suggest themselves. 

It is probable that the hymn mentioned as having 
heen sung by Jesus and the disciples after the 
Passover (Mt 26 30; Mk 14 26) was the second 
part of the Hallel, i.e. Pss 115-18, and the hymns 
of Paul and Silas were most likely also taken from 
the Psalter. But the practice of interpolating and 
altering Jewish non-canonical books, like the 
Psalter of Solomon and the recently discovered 
Odes of Solomon, shows that the early Christians 
adopted for devotional purposes the rich store of 
sacred poetry possessed by their nation. For the 
music to which these psalms, etc, were sung, see 
Music; Sona. James MILLAR 


HYPOCRISY, hi-pok’ri-si, HYPOCRITE, hip’é- 
krit (3M, héneph, 239, hanéph; vwénpiots, hupd- 
krisis, broxpirfs, hupokrités) : ; 

(1) “Hypocrisy” occurs only once in the OT as 
the tr of héneph (Isa 32 6, RV “‘profaneness’’); 
hanéph, from which it is derived, means properly 
“to cover,” ‘to hide,” or “becloud,”’ hence to pol- 
lute, to be polluted or defiled, to make profane, 
to seduce; as a subst. it is trd “hypocrite” (Job 
813; 18 16; 16 34; 17 8; 20 5; 27 8; 34 30; 
36 13, in all which’ instances RV has “godless 
man,” “godless men,” “godless”; Prov 11 9, RV 
“the godless man”; Isa 917, RV “profane”; 
Isa 83 14, RV “the godless ones’’); it is rendered 
“hypocritical,” in’ Ps 35 16; Isa 10 6, RV “pro- 
fane.” ; : 
(2) “Hypocrisy,” “hypocrite” are frequent in 
the NT; chiefly in Christ’s discourses in the Gos- 
pels. The word hupokrisis (primarily, “an answer,” 

‘response’’) meant generally, in classical Gr, stage- 
playing, acting, the histrionic art; hence it came to 
mean acting a part in life, ete. We find hupokrisis 
in this sense in 2 Mace 6 25, RV “dissimulation,”’ 
and hupokrinomai, ‘‘to pretend,” “to feign,” etc. 
Ecclus 1 29; 32 15; 38 2, tr4 “hypocrite”; 2 Mace 


Hyssop 


5 25, “pretending peace,” RV “playing the man of 
peace’; 6 21, RV “to make as if.” Hupokrités 
(lit. “an actor”) is the LXX for hanéph (Job 
34 30; 36 13), equivalent to bad, wicked, godless, 
which is perhaps included in some of Our Lord’s 
uses of the words, e.g. Mt 23 27f, “full of hypoc- 
risy and iniquity” (cf vs 29f; 24 51); but, in 
general, the meaning is acting a part, false, de- 
ceptive and deceived, formally and outwardly 
religious and good, but inwardly insincere and 
unrighteous; the hypocrite may come to deceive 
himself as well as others, but ‘‘the hypocrite’s 
hope shall perish” (Job 8 13 AV). On no class 
did Our Lord pronounce such severe condemnation 
as on the hypocrites of His day. 

“Fypocrisy’’ (hupokrisis) occurs in Mt 23 28; Mk 
12 15; Lk 12 1; 1 Tim 4 2; 1 Pet 2 1 (in Gal 2 13 
it is rendered ‘'dissimulation"’); 
krités), Mt 6 2.5.16; 75; 15 7; 22 
2511.29; 24 51, Mk 7.6; Lk 12 56; 
3.17, anupékritos is ‘‘ without hypocrisy,’’ so RV, Rom 
129 (‘unfeigned,” 2 Cor 6 6; 1 Tim 15; 2 Tim 1 


5; 1 Pet 1 22). 
W. L. Waker 

HYRCANUS, hér-ka’nus (Ypkavés, Hurkanés): 
‘Son of Tobias, a man of great dignity,’’ who had a 
large sum of money deposited in the Temple of 
Jerus when Heliodorus was sent to confiscate it in 
187 BC (2 Mace 3 11 ff). Opinions differ as to 
the identity of this H. with the grandson of Tobias 
whose birth and history are related at considerable 
length by Jos (Ant, XII, iv, 6 ff), or with another of 
the same name mentioned in Ant, XIII, viii, 4. See 
AsMONEANS; MaccaBagts. 


HYSSOP, his’up (AMIR, ’@0bh; tooomos, his- 
sGpos, Ex 12 22; Lev 14 4.6.49ff; Nu 19 6.18; 
1K 4 33; Ps 517; Jn 1929; He 919): A 
plant used fom,ritual cleansing purposes; a humble 
plant springia® out of the wall (1 K 4 38), the 
extreme conmt#st to the cedar. 


‘hypocrite’ 


Caper (Capparis spinosa). 


The common hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) of the 
N.O. Labiatae, an aromatic plant with stomatic 
properties, cannot be the hyssop of the Bible as it 
is unknown in Pal, but allied aromatic plants of the 
same N.O. have by Maimonides (Neg. xiv.6) and 
other Jewish writers been identified with it. Prob- 
ably hyssop is identical with the Arab. zat‘ar, a 
name applied to a group of aromatic plants of the 
genus marjoram and thyme. They would any of 
them furnish a bunch suitable for sprinkling, and 
they have the important recommendation that they 
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grow everywhere, being found even in the desert. 
Post thinks of all varieties the Origanum maru, a 
special variety of marjoram which favors terrace 
walls and rocks, is the most probable. 

The proposal (Royle, Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., 
VII, 193-213) to identify the caper (Capparis 
spinosa) with hyssop, which has been popularized 
by the works of Tristram, has not much to recom- 
mend it. It is true that the caper is very com- 
monly seen growing out of walls all over Pal (1 K 
4 33), but in no other respect is it suitable to the 
requirements of the Bib. references. The supposed 
similarity between the Arab. ’asaf (‘‘caper’’) and the 
Heb ’éz0bh is fanciful; the caper with its stiff, 
prickly stems and smooth, flat leaves would not 
furnish a bunch for sprinkling as serviceable as 


I, 1 AM, 1 AM THAT IAM. See Gon, Names 
OF. 


I WILL BE. Sce Gop, NaMEs oF. 
IACIMUS, i-as’i-mus. 


IACUBUS, i-ak’fi-bus (IaxotBos, Jakotibos; 1 Esd 
' 9 48): “Akkub” in Neh 8 7. 


IADINUS, i-ad’i-nus (Ié8evos, Iddeinos; 1 Esd 
9 48, AV Adinus): Same as Jamin of Neh 8 7. 


IBHAR, ib’har (2°, yibhhar, “He [God] 
chooses’; in S, B, "EBedp, Ebedr, in Ch, B, Badp, 
Badr, A, "IeBaép, Jebadr): Oue of David’s sons, 
born at Jerus; son of a wife and not of a concubine 
(4 Ch 8 6; 28S 5 15); otherwise unknown. His 
name in all three lists follows Solomon’s. In 
Peshitta’, ‘“Juchabar.” 


IBIS, i’bis. In Isa 34 11, yanshdph, which is 
rendered “‘owl,’? apparently indicates the sacred 
ibis (bis religiosa). The LXX gives efbis and 
Vulg ibis; RVm “bittern.”? See Ow1. 


IBLEAM, ib’lé-am (D993, yibhi‘am); A town 
in the territory of Issachar which was assigned 
to Manasseh (Josh 17 11). This tribe, however, 
failed to expel the inhabitants, so the Canaanites 
continued to dwell in that land (Jgs 1 27). It was 
on the route by which Ahaziah fled from Jehu. 
He was overtaken and mortally wounded ‘“‘at the 
ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam’”’ (2 K 9 27). 
The name appears as Bileam in 1 Ch 6 70; and 
it probably corresponds to Belmen of Jth.. It is 
now represented by the ruin of Bel‘ameh on the 
W. of the valley through which the road to the south 
runs, about half a mile from Jenin. In 2 K 15 
10, where it is said that Zechariah the son of Jero- 
boam was slain by Shallum “before the people,” 
this last phrase, which is awkward in the Heb, 
should be amended to read “in Bileam.” Possibly 
“Gath-rimmon” in Josh 21 25 is a clerical error 
for ‘Tbleam.”’ W. Ewine 


IBNEIAH, ib-né'ya (T2227, yibhneyah, “Jeh 
buildeth up”): A Benjamite, son of Jeroham (1 
Ch 9 8). 


IBNIJAG, ib-ni'ja (ID, yibhniyah, or 124, 
yibhntyah, ‘“Jeh buildeth up’): A Benjamite, 
father of Reuel (1 Ch 9 8). 

IBRI, ib’ri (IAD, ‘ibhri, ‘a Hebrew’): A 
Merarite Levite, son of Jaaziah (1 Ch 24 27). 


See ALCIMUS. 
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many species of zat‘dr. It has been specially urged 
that the byssop suits the conditions of Jn 19 29, 
it being maintained that a stem of caper would 
make a good object on which to raise the “sponge 
full of vinegar” to the Saviour’s face, the equivalent 
of the “reed” of Mt 27 48; Mk 16 36. For such 
a purpose the flexible, prickly stems of the hyssop 
would be most unsuitable; indeed, it would be no 
easy matter to find one of sufficient length. It is 
necessary to suppose either that a bunch of hyssop 
accompanied the sponge with the vinegar upon the 
reed, or, as has been proposed by several writers (for 
references see art. “Hyssop,” HB), that hussépé is a 
corruption of hussé, “javelin,” and that the passage 
should read “They put a sponge full of vinegar upon 
a javelin.” E. W. G. MasTeRMAN 


IBSAM, ib’sam (Pa, yibhsam, “fragrant,” 
AV Jibsam): Descendant of Issachar, family of 
Tolah (1 Ch 7 2). 


IBZAN, ib’zau (j¥3N, ’ibhcdn): The 10th judge 
of Israel. His city is given as Bethlehem (whether 
of Judah or Zebulun is not stated). He judged 
Israel 7 years, and when he died he was buried in 
his native place. The only personal details given 
about him in the Bib. narrative are that he had 30 
sons and a like number of daughters. He sent all 
of his sons ‘“‘abroad’’ for wives and brought hus- 
bands from “abroad” for all his daughters. The 
exact meaning of ha-hig¢, “abroad,” is mere matter 
of speculation, but the great social importance of 
the man and, possibly, alliances among tribes, are 
suggested in the brief uarrative (Jgs 12 8-10). 
Jewish tradition identifies Ibzan with Boaz of 
Bethlehem-Judah (Talm, Babha’, Bathra’, 91a). 

Exza Davis Isaacs 

ICE, is (22, kerah): Ice is almost unknown in 
Pal and Syria except on the highest mountains. At 
moderate heights of less than 4,000 ft. a little ice 
may form during the night in winter, but the warm 
rays of the sun melt it the next day. A great quan- 
tity of snow is packed away iu caves in the moun- 
tains during the winter, and is thus preserved for 
use in the summer months. The word is fouud in 
the Bible in three places where it describes God’s 
power. ‘Out of whose womb came the ice? Aud 
the... . frost” (Job 38 29); ‘By the breath of 
God ice is given” (37 10); ‘He casteth forth his ice 
like morsels” (Ps 147 17). 

Figurative: Untrue friends are compared to 
streams ‘‘which are black by reason of the ice” (Job 
6 16). ALFRED H. Joy 


ICHABOD, ik’a-bod, i’ka-bod (TI3D7°N, '7-kha- 
bhédh, “inglorious”; B, otal BapyaBde, ouai bar- 
chabéth, A, otal xaBs0, ouat chabsth, “Aripos, 
Atimos): Son of Phinehas, Eli’s son, slain at the 
battle of Aphek when the ark was takeu. Ichabod 
was born after his father’s death. His mother 
gave him this name on her death-bed to iudicate 
that the ‘glory [had] departed from Israel’ (1 8 
4 19 ff). He was thus important as a symbol, 
though little is recorded of him as an individual. 
His nephew Ahijah was one of those who tarried 
with Saul and the six hundred at Gibeah just before 
Jonathan’s brave attack upon the Philis (1 S 14 
2f). Henry WaLLAcE 


ICONIUM, i-k6’ni-um (‘Ikévev, Ikénion, also 
El«éviov, Eikénion, on inscriptions): Iconium was 
visited by St. Paul on his first and on his second 
missionary Journey (Acts 13 51 ff; 16 2ff), and 
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if the “South Galatian theory” be correct, probably 
also on his third journey. His sufferings there are 

referred to in 2 Tim 3 11. 
The topographical position of Iconium is elearly 
‘indicated in Acts, and the evidence of Acts has been 
confirmed by reeent research. Was 


1. Topo- Iconium in Phrygia or in Lycaonia, 
graphical and in what sense can it be said to have 
Position belonged to one ethnical division or the 


other? The majority of our ancient 
authorities (e.g. Cicero, Strabo, Pliny), writing 
from the point of view of Rom provincial adminis- 
tration, give lconium to Lycaonia, of which geog- 
raphy makes it the natural capital. But Xenophon, 
who marehed with Cyrus’ expedition through Phry- 
gia into Lycaonia, calls Iconium the last city of 
Phrygia. The writer of Acts 14 6 makes the same 
statement when he represents St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas as fleeing from Iconium to the eities of 
Lycaonia—implying that the border of Phrygia 
and Lycaonia passed between Iconium and Lystra, 
18 miles to the 8. Other ancient authorities who 
knew the loeal eonditions well speak of Iconium as 
Phrygian until far into the Rom imperial period. 
At the neighboring city of Lystra (Acts 14 11), the 
natives used:the “speech of Lyeaonia.’”’ Two in- 
seriptions in the Phrygian language found at Ieonium 
in 1910 prove that the Phrygian language was in 
use there for 2 centuries after St. Paul’s visits, and 
afford confirmation of the interesting topographical 
detail in Aets (see Jour. Hell. Stud., 1911, 189). 

In the apostolic period, Iconium was one of the 

chief cities in the southern part of the Rom province 

Galatia, and it probably belonged to 
2. In Apos- the “Phrygian region’? mentioned in 
tolic Acts 16 6. The emperor Claudius 
Period conferred on it the title Claudiconium, 

which appears on coins of the city and 
on inseriptions, and was formerly taken as a proof 
that Claudius raised the city to the rank of a Rom 
colonia. It was Hadrian who raised the city to 
eolonial rank; this is proved by its new title, Co- 
lonia Aelia Hadriana Iconiensitum, and by a re- 
eently discovered inscription, whieh belongs to the 
reign of Hadrian, and which mentions the first 
duumvir who was appointed in the new colonia. 
Ieonium was still a Hellenic city, but with a stron 
pro-Rom bias (as proved by its title ‘“Claudian” 
when St. Paul visited it. 

About 295 AD, an enlarged province, Pisidia, 
was formed, with Antioch as capital, and Ieonium 
as a “sort of secondary metropolis.” 
The Byzantine arrangement, familiar 
to us in the Notitiae Episcopatuum, 
under which Iconium was the capital 
of a province Lycaonia, dates from about 372 AD. 
Iconium, the modern Konia, has always been the 
main trading center of the Lycaonian Plain. Trade 
attracted Jews to the ancient Phrygio-Hellenie city 
(Acts 14 1), as it attracts Greeks and Armenians 
to the modern Turkish town. 

St. Paul’s experiences at Iconium 
4. St. form part of the theme of the semi- 
Thekla historical legend of St. Thekla, on 
which see Professor Ramsay’s Church 
in the Roman Empire, 380 ff. 

LiteratuRe.—Ramsay, Hist. Comm. on Paul's Ep, to 
the Gal, 214 ff; Cities of St. Paul, 317 ff. To the lit. 
referred to in the notes to the iatter book (pp. 448 ff) 
add Ath, Mitth., 1905, 324 ff; Revue de Philologie, 1912, 
48 ff; Jour. Hellenic Studies, 1911, 188 ff. 

W. M. Caper 

IDALAH, id’a-la, i-da‘la ENT, yidh'dlah): A 
town in the territory of Zebulun, named with 
Shimron and Beth-lehem (Josh 19 15). The Talm 
identifies it with Huryzh (Talm Jerus on M¢gh., I, 1). 
This, Conder thinks, may be represented by the 
modern Khirbet el-Huwara to the S.of Beit Lahm. 


3. Later 
History 


IDBASH, id’bash (W2", yidhbash, “honey- 
sweet”’[?]): A man of Judah, one of the sons of the 
father of Etam (1 Ch 4 3; LXX “sons of Etam”). 


IDDO, id’é: 

(1) (VAR, “ddd [? TTS , ’adhadh, “to be strong”), 
“hap,” “happy” [?], Ezr 817): The ‘chief at 
the place Casiphia,” who provided Ezra with 
Levites and Nethinim, the head of the Levitical 
body or school, said to be one of the Nethinim or 
temple slaves, but perhaps an “and’”’ has slipped 
out, and it should read: “his brethren and the 
Nethinim.” 1 Esd 8 4546 has ‘Loddeus [AV 
“Saddeus”], the captain who was in the place of 
the treasury,’’ kegeph meaning silver. LXX has 
‘fn the place of the silver [év dpyuply rob rérov, en 
argurt6 tot, tépou] . . . . to his brethren and to the 
treasurers.” 

(2) (1, yiddd, “beloved,” or “loving,” 1 Ch 
27 21): Son of Zechariah, and captain of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, under David. 

(3) (1, yiddo, “beloved,” or “loving,” Ezr 
10 43): One of those who had taken foreign wives. 
Another reading is Jaddai, AV “Jadan.”’ In 1 Esd 
9 35 ‘“Edos” (AV “Tdes”’). 

(4) (NY, ‘idda’, ‘timely,’ 1 K 4 14): Father of 
Abinadab, Solomon’s commissary in Mahanaim 
in Gilead. 

(5) (1, yidds, “beloved,” or “loving,” 1 Ch 
6 21): A Gershomite Levite, son of Joah, ealled 
Adaiah in ver 41; aneestor of Asaph. . 

(6) (VIZ), ye'dd [Kethibh 197, ye'di], or 9, 
‘iddd, “deeked,”’ ‘“adorned’’): Seer (hdzeh) and 
prophet (ndbht), the Chronicler’s ‘“‘source” for the 
reign of Solomon (2 Ch 9 29): ‘The visions of 
Iddo the seer concerning Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat’’; and for the reign of Rehoboam (2 Ch 12 15); 
“The histories of Iddo [T59 , ‘tdd6] the seer, after the 
manner of for, ‘in reckoning’’] genealogies”; and 
for the reign of Abijah (2 Ch 13 22): ‘The commen- 
tary [midhrash] of the prophet Iddo” (179, ‘iddé). 
He may have been the prophet who denounced 
Jeroboam (1 K 13), who is called by Jos and 
Jerome Jadon, or Jaddo. Jerome makes Iddo and 
Oded the same. 

(7) (VIF, ‘iddd, “timely,” Zee 11): Grand- 
father (father, aceording to Ezra) of the prophet. 
Zechariah. See also Zec 1 7; Ezr 61; 6 14 
(NVIY, dda’). In 1 Esd 6 1, “Addo.” 

(8) (RITY, ‘idds', “decked,” “adorned,” Neh 12 
4.16): A priest who went up with Zerubbabel (ver 4); 
one of the priestly clans which went up (ver 16); 
perhaps same as (7) 

Partie WENDELL CRANNELL 

IDLE, i’d’l, IDLENESS, i’d’l-nes: Both words, 
adj. and noun, render different Heb words (from 
SBD, ‘acél, “to be lazy,” M27, raphah, “to relax,” 
and UpwW, shakat, “to be quiet’). According to the 
Yahwistic narrative Pharaoh’s retort to the com- 
plaints of the Israelites was a charge of indolence 
(Ex 6 8.17). It was a favorite thought of Heb 
wisdom—practical philosophy of life—that indo- 
lence inevitably led to poverty and want (Prov 
19 15; Eccl 10 18). The “virtuous woman” was 
one who would not eat the “bread of idleness’ 
(Prov $1 27). In Ezk 16 49 for AV “abundance 
of idleness’? RV has “prosperous ease.” In the 
NT “idle” generally renders the Gr word dpyés, 
argés, \it. “inactive,” “useless” (Mt 20 3.6). In Lk 
24 11 “idle talk” corresponds to one Gr word which 
means “empty gossip” or “‘nonsensical talk.” 

eae T. Lewis 

IDOLATRY, i-dol’a-tri (D2, teraphim, “house- 

hold idols,” ‘idolatry’; ¢l8wAcdarpela, eiddlola- 


Idolatry 
Tiyricum 
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treia): There is ever in the human mind a craving 
for visible forms to express religious conceptions, 
and this tendency does not disappear with the 
acceptance, or even with the constant recognition, 
of pure spiritual truths (see Imaczs). Idolatry 
originally meant the worship of idols, or the wor- 
ship of false gods by means of idols, but came to 
mean among the OT Hebrews any worship of false 
gods, whether by images or otherwise, and finally 
the worship of Jeh through visible symbols (Hos 
8 5.6; 10 5); and ultimately in the NT idolatry 
came to mean, not only the giving to any creature 
or human creation the honor or devotion which be- 
longed to God alone, but the giving to any human 
desire a precedence over God’s will (1 Cor 10 14; 
Gal 5 20; Col 3 5; 1 Pet 4 3). The neighboring 
gods of Phoenicia, Canaan, Moab—Baal, Melkart, 
Astarte, Chemosh, Moloch, etc—were particularly 
attractive to Jerus, while the old Sem calf-worship 
seriously affected the state religion of the Northern 
Kingdom (see GoLDEN CaF). Asearly asthe Assyr 
and Bab periods (8th and 7th cents. BC), various 
deities from the Tigris and Euphrates had intruded 
themselves—the worship of Tammuz becoming a 
little later the most popular and seductive of all 
(Ezk 8 14)—while the worship of the sun, moon, 
stars and signs of the Zodiac became so intensely 
fascinating that these were introduced even into 
the temple itself (2K 1716; 21 3-7; 28 4.12; 
Jer 19 18; Ezk 8 16; Am 5 26). 

The special enticements to idolatry as offered by 
these various cults were found in their deification of 
natural forces and their appeal to primitive human 
desires, esp. the sexual; also through associations 
produced by intermarriage and through the appeal 
to patriotism, when the help of some cruel deity 
was sought in time of war. Baal and Astarte wor- 
ship, which was esp. attractive, was closely asso- 
ciated with fornication and drunkenness (Am 2 7.8; 
cf 1 K 14 23 f), and also appealed greatly to magic 
and soothsaying (e.g. Isa 2 6; 3 2; 8 19). 

Sacrifices to the idols were offered by fire (Hos 4 
13); libations were poured out (Isa 57 6; Jer 7 
18); the first-fruits of the earth and tithes were pre- 
sented (Hos 2 8); tables of food were set before 
them (Isa 65 11); the worshippers kissed the idols 
or threw them kisses (1 K 19 18; Hos 13 2; Job 
31 27); stretched out their hands in_ adoration 
(Isa 44 20); knelt or prostrated themselves before 
them and sometimes danced about the altar, gash- 
ing themselves with knives (1 K 18 26.28; for a 
fuller summary see HB). 

Even earlier than the Bab exile the Heb prophets 
taught that Jeh was not only superior to all other 
gods, but reigned alone as God, other deities being 
nonentities (Lev 19 4; Isa 2 8.18.20; 19 1.3; 31 7; 
44 9-20). The severe satire of this period proves 
that the former fear of living demons supposed to 
inhabit the idols had disappeared. These prophets 
also taught that the temple, ark and sacrifices were 
not essential to true spiritual worship (e.g. Jer 3 16; 
Am § 21-25). These prophecies produced a strong 
reaction against the previously popular idol- 
worship, though later indications of this worship 
are not infrequent (Ezk 14 1-8; Isa 42 17). The 
Maccabean epoch placed national heroism plainly 
on the side of the one God, Jeh; and_although Gr 
and Egyp idols were worshipped in Gaza and As- 
calon and other half-heathen communities clear 
down to the 5th or 6th cent. of the Christian era, 
yet in orthodox centers like Jerus these were despised 
and repudiated utterly from the 2d cent. BC on- 
ward. See also Gorpen Car; Gops; ImacEs; 
‘TERAPHIM. 

Lirerature.—Wm. Wake, A_ Discourse concerning the 


Nature of Idolatry, 1688; W. R. Smith, Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites; EB. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture; J. G. 


Frazer, Golden Bough (3 vols); L. R. Farnell, Evolution of 
Religion, 1905; Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Reh- 
gionsgeschichte; Baethgen, Der Gott Israels u. die Gdtter 


der Heiden, 1888. 
CampEen M. Cosern 
IDUEL, id’ii-el (I8ovqAos, Idouélos): 1 Esd 8 
43, EVm “Arrey” (q.v.). 


IDUMAEA, id-t-mé’a, IDUMAEANS, id-t-mé’- 
anz. See Epo. 


IEDDIAS, yed-i/as, i-ed-i’as, AV Eddias (*1c58las, 
Ieddias): One who agreed to put away his foreign 
wife (1 Esd 9 26); called also ‘Jezeias.” 


IEZER, i-é’zér, IEZERITES, 1-2’zér-its CIS", 
‘Tezer, Nu 26 30): Contracted from ABIE2zER (Josh 
17 2, etc) (q.v.). 


IGAL, i’gal GR, yigh’al, “he [God] redeems”; 
LXX variously "Iya, Igdl, Tadd, Gadl, Iwhd, Lael): 

(1) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses from 
the wilderness of Paran; son of Joseph, tribe of Issa- 
char (Nu 18 7). 

(2) One of David’s heroes, son of Nathan of 
Zohah (2 § 23 36). In 1 Ch 11 38 he is “Joel 
[AN1T, yo°al], the brother of Nathan.” 

(3) Son of Shemaiah of the royal house of David, 
descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3 22, AV “‘Igeal’”). 


IGDALIAH, ig-da-li’a (WDIDM, yighdalyaha, 
“Jeh is great’’): Ancestor of certain persons who had 
a “chamber” in the temple in Jeremiah’s time (Jer 
35 4). 


IGEAL, i’gé-al, 1'jé-al GOR, yigh’al, “he [i.e. 
God] redeems’’): A remote descendant of David 
(1 Ch 3 22, RV “Igal’’). 


IGNORANCE, ig’né-rans (M330, sheghdghah; 
&yvoa, dgnota): “Ignorance” is the tr of sh*gha- 
ghah, “wandering,” ‘going astray’ (Lev 4 2, etc 
“Sf a soul sin through ignorance,” RV“unwittingly,’ 
m ‘through error’; 5 15; Nu 15 24 ff; cf 35 11; 
Josh 20 3 ff; Eccl 5 6; 10 5, “an error”). In the 
Law sh*ghaghadh means “innocent error,’’ such as had 
to be taken with consideration in judgment (see 
passages referred to). “Ignorance’’ is also expressed 
hy the negative lo’ with yadha‘, “‘to know’ (Isa 56 
10; 63 16; Ps 73 22); also by bi-bhelt da‘ath, lit. 
“in want of knowledge” (Dt 19 4; cf 4 12; Josh 20 
5, tr “unawares,” “unwittingly’’). 

In the NT the words are agnoia, “absence of 
knowledge” (Acts 3 17; 17 30; Eph 4 18; 1 Pet 
1 14); agnééma, “error” (He 9 7, RVm “Gr igno- 
rances’”’); agnésia, “ignorance” (1 Pet 2 15), “no 
knowledge” (1 Cor 15 34 RV); agnoéé, “to be with- 
out knowledge,” “ignorant’? (Rom 1 13; 10 3; 11 
25, etc), “not knowing” (Rom 2 4, etc), “understood 
not” (Mk 9 32, ete), “ignorantly” (Acts 17 23, RV 
“in ignorance’; 1 Tim 1 13); ididtés, tr4 “igno- 
rant” (Acts 4 13), “unlearned” (1 Cor 14 16, RVm 
“him that is without gifts,” and so in vs 23.24), 
“rude” (2 Cor 11 6); agrdémmatos, once only in 
connection with ididtés (Acts 4 13, “unlearned and 
ignorant men’’); agrammatos corresponds to mod- 
ern ‘illiterate’ (cf Jn 7 15; Acts 26 24); ididtés 
originally denoted “the private man” as distin- 
guished from those with a knowledge of affairs, 
and took on the idea of contempt and scorn. In 
Philo it denoted the whole congregation of Israel 
as distinguished from the priests (De Vita Mosis, 
III. 29). With Paul (L Cor 14 16.23.24) it seems to 
denote “plain believers as distinguished from those 
with special spiritual gifts.’ In Acts 413 it 
may refer to the want of Jewish learning; certainly 
it does not mean ignorant in the modern sense. 

Paulin Rom 1 18.32 attributes the pre-Christian 
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ignorance of God to “the ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, who hinder the truth in 
unrighteousness’ (but m has, with AV, “hold the 
truth, ef 1 Cor 7 30, Gr”); many, however (Alford, 
De Wette, Meyer and others), tr “hold back the 
truth.” A wilful ignorance is also referred to in 
Eph 4 17f; 2 Pet 3 5. But there is also a less 
blameworthy ignorance. Paul at Athens spoke of 
‘times of ignorance’ which God had “overlooked” 
(Acts 17 30); Paul says of himself that he ‘obtained 
mercy, because [he] did it [against Christ] ignorantly 
in unbelief”? (1 Tim 1 13); Peter said to the Jews 
(Acts 3 17) that they and their rulers rejected 
Christ ‘in ignorance” (cf 1 Cor 2 8); and Jesus 
Himsclf prayed for those who crucified Him: ‘‘Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do’; 
(Lk 23 34); in He 5 2 the necessary qualification 


of a high priest is that he “can bear gently with , 


the ignorant and erring’—those who sin in igno- 
rance or go astray (cf 9 7, “blood, which he offereth 
for himself, and for the errors of the people,” m “Gr 
ignorances 
it increasing responsibility, and the “ignorance” 
that may be “overlooked”’ at one stage of the his- 
tory of men and nations may be blameworthy and 
even criminal at another. W. L. WaLKER 


IM, iim (09 , ‘tyim): Same as Iyim (q.v.). 
IJE-ABARIM, i-jé-ab’a-rim. See IyE-aBarim. 


IJON, jon (jPY, ‘yon; LXX in K has 
‘Aly, Ain, or Nalv, Nain; in Ch 'Id, [6; Aldv, 
Aién): A town in the territory of Naphtali, 
first mentioned in connection with the invasion of 
Ben-hadad, in the reign of Baasha. It was cap- 
tured along with Dan and Abel-beth-maacah (1 K 
15 20; 2 Ch 16 4). It shared with these cities a 
similar fate at the hands of Tiglath-pileser in the 
reign of Pekah (2 K 15 29). The name survives 
in that of Merj A‘yiwn, “meadow of springs,” a 
rich, oval-shaped plain to the N.W. of Tell el Kady, 
where the [atany turns sharply westward to the sea. 
The ancient city may be represented by Tell 
Dibbin, an important site to the N. of the plain. 

5 W. Ewine 

IKKESH, ik’esh (UP, ‘“ikkésh, “crooked’’): 
A Tekoite, father of Ira, one of David’s “thirty” 
(2 S 23 26; 1 Ch 11 28; 27 9). 


ILAI, 14-4, 7H 99, Way): A mighty man of 
David (1 Ch 11 29); called Zalmon in 2 § 23 28. 


ILIADDN, i-li’a-dun, il’i-ad-un ?EAuaSotv, Elia- 
doin, 1 Esd 5 58; AV Eleadun): Possibly corres- 
ponding to Henadad in Ezr 3 9. 


ILL, il, ILL-FAVORED, il-fa’vérd. 
FAVOREDNESS. 


ILLUMINATION, i-l0-mi-na’shun: He 10 32 AV, 
only, “the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated [RV “enlightened”’], ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions.’ The vb. is g¢wrl{w, photizo, 
rendered in 6 4 by ‘‘enlightened” and in both pas- 
sages (and not elsewhere in the NT) being used to 
describe complete conversion. The vb., indeed, is 
used in such a technical way that Syr VSS render 
by “baptized,” and it is not perhaps impossible 
that the author of He had baptism definitely in 
mind. (In the early church baptism is frequently 
described as “illumination,” e.g. Justin, A pol., 1.61.) 
But this probably would go too far; the most that 
can be said is that he means the state of mind of a 
full Christian and not that of a catechumen (cf also 
Bar 4 2 AV; Sir 25 11). 

Burton Scotr Easton 


See Evit- 


’). Growing light, however, brings with’ 


ILLUSTRIOUS, i-lus’tri-us, THE (Savpacrés, 
thaumastés): A title of rank and merit attached to 
the name of Bartacus, the father of Apame (1 Esd 4 
29, AV “the admirable). Instead of “the illus- 
trious”’ we should possibly read ‘‘colonel”’ (Ant, XI, 
iii, 5; HB,s.v.). See Bartacus; APAME. 


ILLYRICUM, i-lir’i-kum = (’TAAvpixdv, — TTluri- 
kén): A province of the Rom Empire, lying E. 
and N.E. of the Adriatic Sea. In his Ep. to the 
Rom Paul emphasizes the extent of his missionary 
activities in the assertion that “from Jerus, and 
round about even unto Illyricum, 1 have fully 
preached the gospel of Christ’? (16 19). An 
examination of this statement involves three ques- 
tions: What is the force of the preposition ‘‘even 
unto” (uéxpt, méchri)? What meaning is borne 
by the word Illyricum? and, At what period of his 
missionary career did Paul reach the limit here 
spoken of? 

In Gr, as in Eng., the preposition “unto” may 
either be exclusive or inclusive. In other words, 

Paul may mean that he has preached 
1. Force of throughout Macedonia as far as the 
“even unto” Illyrian frontier, or his words may 

involve a journey within Illyricum 
itself, extending perhaps to Dyrrhachium (mod. 
Durazzo) on the Adriatic seaboard, which, though 
belonging politically to Macedonia, lay in “Gr 
Illyria.” But since no word is said in the Acts of 
any extension of Paul’s travels beyond the confines 
of Macedonia, and since the phrase, “I have fully 
preached,” precludes a reference to a hurried or 
cursory tour in Illyricum, we should probably take 
the word “unto” in its exclusive sense, and under- 
stand that Paul claims to have evangelized Mace- 
donia as far as the frontier of Illyricum. 

What, then, does the word “Tllyricum” denote? 
It is sometimes used, like the Gr terms Illyris 

and Illyria, to signify a vast area lying 
2. Meaning between the Danube on the N. and 
of “Illyri- Macedonia and Thrace on the S., ex- 
cum’”’ tending from the Adriatic and the Alps 

to the Black Sea, and inhabited by a 
number of warlike and semi-civilized tribes known 
to the Greeks under the general title of Illyrians 
(Appian, JUyr. 1; Suetonius, Tiberius, 16); it thus 
comprised the provinces of Jllyricum (in the nar- 
rower sense), Pannonia and Moesia, which for cer- 
tain financial and military purposes formed a single 
administrative area, together with a strip of coast 
land between Dalmatia and Epirus and, at a later 
date, Dacia. Appian (Illyr. 6) even extends the 
term to include Raetia and Noricum, but in this 
he appears to be in error. But Illyricum has also 
a narrower and more precise meaning, denoting a 
single Roman province, which varied in extent. with 
the advance of the Roman conquest but was finally 
organized in 10 AD by the emperor Augustus. At 
first it bore the name superior provincia Illyricum or 
simply Illyricwm; later it came to be known as Dal- 
matia (Tac. Annals, iv.5; Jos, BJ, II, xvi; Dio 
Cassius, xlix.36, etc). In accordance with Paul’s 
habitual usage of such terms, together with the fact 
that he employs a Gr form which is a transliteration 
of the Lat Illyricum but does not occur in any 
other extant Gr writer, and the fact that he is here 
writing to the church at Rome, we may conclude 
that in Rom 16 19 IIlyricum bears its more re- 
stricted meaning. 

The Romans waged two Illyrian wars: in 229-228 


BC and in 219 BC, but no province was formed until 167, 
when, after the fall of the Macedonian 


s = power, Illyria received its provincial con- 
: Hele stitution (Livy, xlv.26). At this time 
ion to it extended from the Drilo (mod. Drin) 
Rome to Dalmatia, which was gradually subju- 


gated by Rom arms. In 59 BO Julus 
Caesar received as his province Illyricum and Gaul, and 
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later Octavian and his generals, Asinius Pollio and Stati- 
llus Taurus, waged war there with such success that in 
27 BC, at the partition of the provinces between Augustus 
and the Senate, INyricum was regarded as wholly pacified 
and was assigned to the latter. Renewed disturbances 
led, however, toits transference to the emperorin11 BC. 
Two years later the province was extended to the Danube, 
but in 9 AD, at the close of the 2d Pannonian War, it 
was divided into two separate provinces, Pannonia and 
Illyricum (Dalmatia). The latter remained an imperial 
province, administered by a consular legatus Augusti 
pro practore residing at Salonae (mod. Spalato), and two 
legions were stationed there, at Delminium and at Bur- 
num. One of these was removed by Nero, the other by 
Vespasian, and thenceforward the province was garri- 
soned only by auxiliary troops. It fell into three judicial 
circuits (convenius), that of Scardona comprising Li- 
burnia, the northern portion of the province, while those 
of Salonae and Narona made up the district of Dalmatia 
in the narrower sense. The land was rugged and moun- 
tainous, and civilization progressed but slowly; the Ro- 
mans, however, organized 5 Rom colonies within the 
province and a considerable number of municipia. 


The extension of Paul’s preaching to the Illyrian 
frontier must be assigned to his 3d missionary 
? journey, i.e. to his 2d visit to Mace- 
4. Paul’s  donia. His movements during the lst 
Relation to visit (Acts 16 12—17 15) are too fully 
Illyricum _recorded to admit of our attributing it 
to that period, but the account in Acts 
20 2 of his second tour is not only very brief, but 
the words, ‘‘when he had gone through those parts,” 
suggest an extensive tour through the province, 
occupying, according to Ramsay, the summer and 
autumn of 56 AD. See also DatMatta. 

Lireraturse.—A. M. Poinsignon, Quid praecipue apud 
Romanos adusque Diocletiani tempora Illyricum fuerit 
(Paris, 1846); Zippe, Die rémische Herrschaft in Illyrien 
bis auf Augustus PPeipzig, 1877); H. Cons, La province 
romaine de Dalmatie (Paris, 1882); T. Mommsen, CIL, 
III, pp. 279 ff; T. Mommsen et J. Marquardt, Manuel 
des antiguités romaines (Fr. T), 1X, 171 ff. 

M. N. Topo 

IMAGE, im’ay (poy, celem; elxdv, eikén): Its 
usage falls under 3 main heads. (1) ‘Image’ as 
object of idolatrous worship (tr® about a dozen 
words, including M202, masgékhah, “molten image’ 
(Dt 9 12, ete]; M282, maceébhah, in AV tr? “image” 
or “pillar,” in RV always “‘pillar’’ [Ex 23 24, ete]; 
3B , pesel, “graven image’ [Ex 20 4, etc]; ¢elem, 
“image” [2 K 11 18, etc]; etkin, “image’’ [e.g. 
Rev 14 9]); (2) of man as made in the image of 
God; (3) of Christ as the image of God. Here 
we are concerned with the last two usages. For 
“Gmage’”’ in connection with idolatrous practices, 
see Ipotatry; Imaces; Pruuar; Trraruim, 
etc. 

-L. Man as Made in the Divine Image.—To define 
man’s fundamental relation to God, the priestly 

writer in Gen uses two words: “image” 
1. In (celem) and “‘likeness’’ (d*mith); once 
the OT employing both together (Gen 1 26; 

cf 5 3), but elsewhere one without the 
other, “image” only in 1 27; 9 6, and “likeness” 
only in 5 1. The priestly writer alone in the OT 
uses this expression to describe the nature of man, 
though the general meaning of the passage Gen 1 
26 f is echoed in Ps 8 5-8, and the term itself re- 
appears in Apoc (Sir 17 3; Wisd 2 23) and in the 
NT (see below). : . ' 

The idea is important in relation to the Bib. 
doctrine of man, and has figured prominently in 
theological discussion. The following are some of 
the questions that arise: 

(1) Is there any distinction to be understood between 
“image” and ‘‘likeness’’? Most of the Fathers, and some 
jater theologians, attempt to distinguish between them. 
(a2) Some have referred “‘image" to man's bodliy form, 
and ‘‘likeness"’ to his spiritual nature (Justin Martyr, 
Trenaeus). (b) Others, esp. the Alexandrian Fathers, 
understood by the ‘‘Image”’ the mental and moral endow- 
ments native to man, and by the “‘iikeness'’ the Divine 
perfections which man can only gradually acquire by 


free development and moral conflict (Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen), or which Is conferred on man as a 


gift of grace. (c) This became the basis of the later 
Roman Catholic distinction between the natural gifts 
of rationality and freedom (=the image), and the super- 
natural endowments of grace which God bestowed on 
man after He had created him (the likeness=donum 
superadditum). The former remained after the Fall, 
though in an enfeebled state; the latter was lost through 
sin, but restored by Christ. The early Protestants re- 
jected this distinction, maintaining that supernatural 
righteousness was part of the true nature and idea of 
man, i.e. was included in the ‘‘image,’’ and not merely 
externally superadded. Whatever truth these distinc- 
tions may or may not contain theologically, they cannot 
be exegetically inferred from Gen 1 26, where {as is 
now generally admitted) no real difference is intended, 
We have here simply a ‘‘duplication of synonyms 
(Driver) for the sake of emphasis, The two terms are 
elsewhere used interchangeably. 


(2) What, then, is to be understood by the Di- 
vine image? Various answers have been given. 
(a) Some of the Fathers (influenced by Philo) sup- 
posed that the “image” here = the Logos (called 
“the image of the invisible God” in Col 1 15), on 
the pattern of whom man was created. But to 
read the Logos doctrine into the creation narrative 
is to ignore the historic order of doctrinal develop- 
ment. (6) That it connotes physical resemblance 
to God (see (1), (a) above; so in the main Skinner, 
ICC, in loc.). It may be admitted that there is a 
secondary reference to the Divine dignity of the 
human body; but this does not touch the essence 
of the matter, inasmuch as God is not represented 
as having physical form. (c) That it consists of 
dominion over the creatures (Socinian view; so 
also Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, etc). This 
would involve an unwarranted narrowing of the 
idea. It is true that such “dominion” is closely 
associated with the image in Gen 1 26 (cf Ps 8 
6-8). But the “image of God” must denote pri- 
marilf man’s relation to his Creator, rather than 
his relation to the creation. Man’s lordship over 
Nature is not identical with the image, but is au 
effect of it. (d) It is best to take the term as refer- 
ring to the whole dignity of man, in virtue of his 
fundamental affinity to God. It implies the pos- 
session by man of a free, self-conscious, rational 
and moral personality, like unto that of God—a 
nature capable of distinguishing right and wrong, 
of choosing the right and rejecting the wrong, and 
of ascending to the heights of spiritual attainment 
and communion with God. This involves a separa- 
tion of man from the beast, and his supremacy as 
the culmination of the creative process. 

(8) Does the term imply man’s original perfec- 
tion, lost through sin? The old Protestant divines 
maintained that the first man, before the Fall, 
possessed original righteousness, not only in germ 
but in developed form, and that this Divine image 
was destroyed by the Fall. Exegetically considered, 
this is certainly not taught by the priestly writer, 
who makes no mention of the Fall, assumes that the 
image was transmitted from father to son (cf Gen 
5 1 with 6 3), and naively speaks of post-diluvian 
men as created in the image of God (Gen 9 6; ef 
1 Cor 11 7; Jas 3 9). Theologically considered, 
the idea of the perfect holiness of primitive man is 
based on an abstract conception of God’s work in 
creation, which precludes the idea of development, 
ignores the progressive method of the Divine govern- 
ment and the essential place of effort and growth in 
human character. It is more in harmony with 
modern conceptions (a) to regard man as originally 
endowed with the power of right choice, rather than 
with a complete character given from the first; and 
(b) to think of the Divine image (though seriously 
defaced) as continuing even in the sinful state, as 
man’s inalienable capacity for goodness and his true 
destination. Ifthe Divine image in man is a self- 
conscious, rationa] and ethical personality, it can- 
not be a merely accidental or transitory attribute, 
but is an essential constituent of his being. 
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Two features may be distinguished in the NT 
doctrine of the Divine image in man: (1) man’s 
first creation in Adam, (2) his second 
2. In or new creation in Christ. As to (1), 
the NT the doctrine of the OT is assumed in 
the NT. Paul makes a special appli- 
cation of it to the question of the relation of husband 
and wife, which is a relation of subordination on the 
part of the wife, based on the fact that man alone 
was created immediately after the Divine image 
(1 Cor 11 7). Thus Paul, for the special purpose 
of his argument, confines the meaning of the image 
to man’s lordly authority, though to infer that he 
regards this as exhausting its significance would be 
quite unwarranted. Man’s affinity to God is im- 
plied, though the term “image’’ is not used, in Paul’s 
sermon to the Athenians (Acts 17 28f, man the 
“offspring”? of God). See also Jas 3 9 (it is wrong 
to curse men, for they are “‘made after the likeness 
of God’’). 

(2) More characteristic of the NT is the doctrine 
of the new creation. (a) The redeemed man is 
said to be in the image of God (the Father). He is 
“renewed unto knowledge after the image of him 
that created him” (Col 3 10), i.e. of God the Crea- 
tor, not here of Christ or the Logos (as some) (cf 
Eph 4 24, “after God”). Though there is here 
an evident reference to Gen 1 26f, this does not 
imply that the new creation in Christ is identical 
with the original creation, but only that the two 
are analogous. To Paul, the spiritual man in Christ 
is on a higher level than the natural (‘psychical’) 
man as found in Adam (cf esp. 1 Cor 15 44-49), 
in whom the Divine image consisted (as we have 
seen) in potential goodness, rather than in full 
perfection. Redemption is infinitely more than 
the restoration of man’s primitive state. (b) The 
Christian is further said to be gradually transformed 
into the image of the Son of God. This progressive 
metamorphosis involves not only moral and spiritual 
likeness to Christ, but also ultimately the Chris- 
tian’s future glory, including the glorified body, the 
“passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and 
character to an ultimate assimilation of His dééa, 
déxa, the absorption of the splendor of His presence” 
(Sanday and Headlam, Rom, 218; see Rom 8 29; 
1 Cor 15 49; 2 Cor 3 18; and ef Phil 3 21; 1 Jn 
3 2). 

Hl. Christ the Image of God.—In 3 important pas- 
sages in EV, the term “image’’ defines the relation 
of Christ to God the Father; twice in Paul: ‘the 
light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the 
image of God” (2 Cor 4 4); ‘who is the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation” 
(Col 1 15); and once in He: “who being the efful- 
gence of his glory, and the very image of his sub- 
stance’ (1 3). These statements, taken in their 
contexts, register the highest reach of the Christol- 
ogy of the Epp. , 

In the two Pauline passages, the word used is 
eikén, which was generally the LXX rendering of 
celem (Vulg imago); it is derived from 
efxw, eik0, touxa, éotka, “to be like,” 
“regemble,” and means that which 
resembles an object and reprosents it, 
as a copy represents the original. In He 1 3 the 
word used is xapaxrhp (charaktér), which is found 
here only in the NT, and is tr4 in Vulg figura, AV 
“express image,’ RV “very image,” RVm “im- 
press.” It is derived from xapdeow (chardssé), ‘‘to 
engrave,’ and has passed through the following 
meanings: (1) an engraving instrument (active 
sense); (2) the engraved stamp or mark on the 
instrument (passive sense); (3) the impress made 
by the instrument on wax or other object; (4) hence, 
generally, the exact image or expression of any per- 
gon or thing as corresponding to the original, the 


1. The 
Terms 


distinguishing feature, or traits by which a person 
or thing is known (hence Eng. words “character,” 
“characteristic’’). The word conveys practically 
the same meaning as eikon; but Westcott distin- 
guishes them by saying that the latter “gives a 
complete representation, under conditions of earth, 
of that which it figures,” while charaktér ‘conveys 
representative traits only’? (Westcott on He 1 3). 
The idea here expressed is closely akin to that of 
the Logos doctrine in Jn (1 1-18). Like the Logos, 
the Image in Paul and in He is the 
2. Meaning Son of God, and is the agent of creation 
as Applied as well as the medium of revelation. 
to Christ “What a word (logos) is to the ear, 
namely a revelation of what is within, 
an image is to the eye; and thus in the expression 
there is only a translation, as it were, of the same 
fact from one sense to auother”’ (Dorner, System of 
Ch. D., ET, III, 178). AsImage, Christ is the visible 
representation and manifestation of the invisible 
God, the objective expression of the Divine nature, 
the face of God turned as it were toward the world, 
the exact likeness of the Father in all things except 
being the Father. Thus we receive “the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
deus Christ” (2 Cor 4 6). He is the facsimile of 
od. 
Is Christ described as the Image of God in His 
preincarnate, His incarnate, or else His exalted 
state? It is best to say that different 
3. To What passages refer to different states, but 
State Does that if we take the whole trend of NT 


It Refer? teaching, Christ is seen to be essen- 
tially, and in every state, the Image of - 
God. (a) In He 1 3 the reference seems to be to 


the eternal, preincarnate Son, who is inherently and 
essentially the expression of the Divine substance. 
So Paul declares that He subsisted originally in the 
form of God (év poppy Geot trdpxwv, en morphé 
theo. hupdrchon, Phil 2 6). (6) In Jn 118; 12 
45; 14 9, though the term image is not used, we 
have the idea of the Avstorical Jesus as a perfect reve- 
lation of the character and glory of God. (c) In 
the two Pauline passages (2 Cor 4 4; Col 1 15), 
the reference is probably to the glorified, exalted 
Christ; not to His preéxistent Divine nature, nor 
to His temporal manifestation, but to His ‘‘whole 
Person, in the divine-human state of His present 
heavenly existence’ (Meyer). These passages in 
their cumulative impressions convey the idea that 
the Image is an inalienable property of His person- 
ality, not to be limited to any stage of His existence. 
Does this involve identity of essence of Father 
and Son, as in the Homoousion formula of the Ni- 
cene Creed? Not necessarily, for man 

4. Theo- also bears the image of God, even in 
logical his sinful state (see I above), a fact 
Implications which the Arians sought to turn to their 
advantage. Yet in the light of the 

context, we must affirm of Christ an absolutely 
unique kinship with God. In the Col passage, not 
only are vast cosmic and redemptive functions 
assigned to Him, but there is said to dwell in Him 
“all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (1 19; 2 9). 
In He not only is the Son the final revelation of God 
to men, the upholder of the universe, and the very 
image of the Divine nature, but also the effulgence 
(dratyacua, apatiigasma) of God’s glory, and there- 
fore of one nature with Him as the ray is of one 
essence with the sun (1 1-3). The superiority of 
the Son is thus not merely one of function but of 
nature. On the other hand, the figure of the 
“image” certainly guards against any Sabellian 
identification of Father and Son, as if they were but 
modes of the one Person; for we cannot identify 
the pattern with its copy, nor speak of anyone as 
an image of himself. And, finally, we must not 
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overlook the affinity of the Logos with man; both 
are the image of God, though the former in a unique 
sense. The Logos is at once the prototype of hu- 
manity within the Godhead, and the immanent 
Divine principle within humanity. 

Both in Paul and in He we have an echo of the 
Jewish doctrine of Wisdom, and of Philo’s doctrine 


of the Logos. Inthe Alexandrine Book 
5. Relation of Wisd, written probably under Stoic 
to Pre- influence, Divine Wisdom is pictorially 
Christian represented as “an effulgence [apau- 
Thought gasma} from everlasting light, and an 


unspotted mirror of the working of 
God, and an image [eikdn] of His goodness” (7 26). 
Philo repeatedly calls the Logos or Divine world- 
principle the image [eik6n, charaktér] of God, and also 
describes it as an effulgence of God. But this use of 
current Alexandrian terminology and the superficial 
resemblance of ideas are no proof of conscious bor- 
rowing on the part of the apostles. There is this 
fundamental distinction, that Philo’s Logos is not a 
self-conscious personality, still less a historical mdi- 
vidual, but an allegorical hypostatizing of an ab- 
stract idea; whereas in Paul and He, as in John, the 
Divine archetype is actually realized in a historical 
person, Jesus Christ, the Son and Revealer of God. 

D. Mratt Epwarns 

IMAGE OF GOD. See Gon, Imacs or. 


IMAGERY, im’aj-ri (MWA, maskith, “carved 
figure’): Only in Ezk 8 12, “every man in his 
chambers of imagery,’ i.e. dark chambers on whose 
walls were pictures in relief representing all kinds 
of reptiles and vermin, worshipped by elders of 
Israel. Some maintain that the cult was of foreign 
origin, either Egyp (Bertholet, Comm. on Ezk), or 
Bab (Redpath, Westminster Comm. on Ezk); others 
that it was the revival of ancient superstitions of a 
totemistic kind which had survived in obscure 
circles in Israel (W. R. Smith, Lectures on the Reli- 
gion of the Semites, rev. ed, 357). The word here 
rendered “imagery” is elsewhere in AV tr¢ “image” 
(of stone) (Lev 26 1, RV “figured stone’’), “pic- 
tures” (Nu 38 52, RV “figured stones’; Prov 26 11, 
RV “network’’); twice it means imagination, con- 
ceit, ie. a mental picture (Ps 73 20; Prov 18 11). 
“Imagery” occurs once in Apoc (Sir 38 27 AV, 
els GuorGoa fwypaglay, eis homordsai zdgraphian, RV 
“to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). 

D. Mrati Enwarps 
IMAGES, im’éj-iz (DDY, celem; elxdv, cikén): 
. Definition 
. Origin 
Early Developments 
. Bible References 
Palestinian Customs 
. Some Technical Terms 

(D Maccébhah (“pillar'’) 

(2) 'Ashérah (‘‘grove"') 

3) Hamman (‘‘sun-image’’) 

6. Obscure Bible References 

(1) Golden Calf 

Jeroboam's Calves 

i Brazen Serpent 
(3) Teraphim 

(4) Image of Jealousy 

(5) Chambers of Imagery 

(6) Ephod 
LITERATURE 

Images, as used here, are visible representations 
of supposedly supernatural or divine beings or 
powers. They may be (1) themselves 
objects of worship, (2) pictures, em- 
bodiments or dwelling-places (temple, 
ark, pillar, priests) of deities wor- 
shipped, (3) empowered instruments (amulets, 
charms, etc) of object or objects worshipped, (4) 
pictures or symbols of deities reverenced though 
not worshipped. These images may be shapeless 
blocks, or symmetrically carved figures, or objects 
of Nature, such as animals, sun, moon, stars, etc. 


ao PONS 


1. Defi- 
nition 


These visible objects may sometimes be considered, 
esp. by the uninstructed, as deities, while by others 
in the small community they are thought of as in- 
struments or symbolizations of deity. Even when 
they are thought of as deities, this does not exclude 
a sense and apprehension of a spiritual godhead, 
since visible corporeal beings may have invisible 
souls and spiritual attributes, and even the stars 
may be thought of as “seats of celestial spirits.” 
An idol is usually considered as either the deity it- 
self or his permanent tenement; afetish is an object 
which has been given a magical or divine power, 
either because of its having been the temporary 
home of the deity, or because it has been formed or 
handled or otherwise spiritually influenced by such 
deity. The idol is generally communal, the fetish 
private; the idol is protective, the fetish is usually 
not for the common good. (See Jevons, Idea of 
God in Early Religions, 1910.) Relics and sym- 
bolic figures do not become “images” in the objec- 
tionable sense until reverence changes to worship. 
Until comparatively recent times, the Hebrews 
seem to have offered no religious objection to ‘“ar- 
tistic”’ images, as is proved not only from the de- 
scription of Solomon’s temple, but also from the 
discoveries of the highly decorated temple of Jeh 
at Syene dating from the 6th cent. BC, and from 
ruins of synagogues dating from the pre-Christian 
and early Christian periods (PEF, January, 1908; 
Expos, December, 1907; Expos T, January and 
February, 1908). The Second Commandment was 
not an attack upon artists and sculptors but_upon 
idolaters. Decoration by means of graven figures 
was not anciently condemned, though, as Jos shows, 
by the time of the Seleucidae all plastic art was 
regarded with suspicion. The brazen serpent was 
probably destroyed in Hezekiah's time because it 
had ceased to be an ancient artistic relic and had 
become an object of worship (see below). So the 
destruction of the ark and altar and temple, which 
for so long a time had been the means of holy 
worship, became at last a prophetic hope (Isa 
6 7; Jer 3 6; Am 5 25; Hos 6 6; cf Zec 14 20). 
While the temple is not naturally thought of as an 
“image,” it was as truly so as any Bethel. An 
idol was the temple in miniature—a dwelling-place 
of the god. When an image became the object of 
worship or a means by which a false god was wor- 
shipped, it became antagonistic to the First and 

Second Commandments respectively. 
The learned author of the art. on “Image Wor- 
ship” in the HB (11th ed) disposes too easily of 
this question when he suggests that 


2. Origin image-worship is “a contmmuance by 

adults of their childish games with 
dolls... .. Idolatrous cults repose largely on make- 
believe.” 


Compare the similar statement made from a very 
different standpoint by the author of Great Is Diana of 
the Ephesians, or the Original of Idolatry (1695): ‘' All 
Superstitions are to the People but like several sports to 
children, which varying in their several seasons yield 
them pretty entertainment," etc. 


No universal institution or custom is founded 
wholly on superstition. If it does not answer to 
some real human need, and “‘if its foundations are 
not laid broad and deep in the nature of things, it 
must perish” (J. G. Fraser, Psyche’s Task, 1909, 
103; cf Salomon Reinach, Revue des études grecques, 
1906, 324). Image-worship is too widespread and 
too natural to humanity, as is proved In modern 
centuries as well as in the cruder earlier times, 
to have its basis and source in any mere external 
and accidental circumstances. All modern research 
tends to corroborate our belief that this is psycho- 
logical rather than ecclesiastical in its origin. It 
is not imposed externally; it comes from within, 
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and naturally accompanies the organic unfold- 
ment of the human animal in his struggle toward 
self-expression. This is now generally acknowl- 
edged to be true of religious feeling and instinct 
(see esp. Rudolf Eucken, Christianity and _ the 
New Idealism, 1909, ch i; I. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, 1910); it ought to be counted 
equally true of religious expression. Neither can 
the origin of image-worship or even of magical rites 
be fully explained, as Fraser thinks, by the ordi- 
nary laws of association. These associations only 
become significant because the devoted worshipper 
already has a body of beliefs and generalizations 
which make him attentive to the associations which 
seem to him religiously or magically important. 
(Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria; cf James H. Leuba, Psy- 
chological Origin and Nature of Religion, 1909; 
Study of Religions, 1911). So animism must be 
regarded as a philosophy rather than as an original 
religious faith, since 1t is based on an “explanation 
of phenomena rather than an attitude of mind 
toward the cause of these phenomena” (#B, 11th ed, 
art. ‘‘Animism,” and cf Héfiding, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, 1906, 138). In whatever ways the various 
image-worshipping cults arose historically—whether 
from a primitive demonology or from the apotheo- 
sis of natural objects, or from symbolism, or a false 
connection of cause with effect—in any case it had 
some human need behind it and human nature 
beneath it. The presence of the image testifies to 
faith in the supernatural being represented by the 
image and to a desire to keep the object of worship 
near. Prayer is easier when the worshipper can 


see his god or some sacred thing the god has honored’ 


(ef M. L’abbé E. Van Drival, De Vorigine et des 
sources de Vidolatrie, Paris, 1860). 

The first man was not born with a totem-pole in 
his fist, nor did the earliest historic men possess 


images. They lacked temples and 
3. Histor- altars and ephods and idols, as they 
ical Begin- lacked the fire-stick and _ potter’s 
nings and wheel. Religion, which showed itself 
Early De- so strong in the next stage of human 
velopment life, must have had very firm begin- 


nings in the prehistoric period; but 
what were its external expressions we do not yet 
certainly know, excepting in the methods of burying 
and caring for the dead. It seems probable that 
primitive historic man saw in everything that moved 
an active soul, and that he saw in every extraordi- 
nary thing in earth or heaven the expression of a 
supernatural power. Yet reflective thinking began 
earlier than Tylor and all the older scientific anthro- 
pologists supposed. Those earlier investigators 
were without extended chronological data, and 
although ingenuity was exercised in systematizing 
the beliefs and customs of modern savages, it was 
necessarily impossible always to determine in this 
way which were the most primitive cults. Exca- 
vations in Babylonia, Egypt and elsewhere have 
enabled us for the first time to trace with some 
chronological certainty the religious expressions of 
earliest historic man. That primitive man was so 
stupid that he could not tell the difference bctween 
men and things, and that therefore totemism or 
fetishism or a low form of animism was necessarily 
the first expression of religious thought is a theory 
which can no longer be held very buoyantly in the 
face of the new and striking knowledge, material 
and religious, which is now seen to be incorporated 
in some of the most ancient myths of mankind. 
(See e.g. Winckler, Die jingsten Kampfe wider den 
Panbabylonismus, 1907; Jeremias, The OT in the 
Light of the Ancient Hast, 2 vols, 1911.) The pan- 
Bab theory, which makes so much use of these texts, 
is not certain, but the facts upon which the theory 


depends areclear. It is a suggestive fact that among 
the carliest known deities or symbols of deities men- 
tioned in the most ancient inscriptions are to be 
found the sun, moon, stars and other great forces 
of Nature. Out of these conceptions and the mys- 
tery of life—which seems to have affected early 
mankind even more powerfully than ourselves— 
sprang the earliest known religious language, the 
myth, which antedated by aeons our oldest written 
texts, since some of these myths appear fully formed 
in the oldest texts. Rough figures of these solar 
and stellar deities are found from very early times 
in Babylonia. So in the earliest Egyp texts the 
sun appears as divine and the moon as “the bull 
among the stars,’ and rough figures of the gods were 
carved in human or animal form, or these are rep- 
resented pictorially by diadems or horns or ostrich 
feathers, as far back as the [id Dynasty, while 
even earlier than this stakes and pillars and heaps 
of stones are sacred. (See further, HDB, 5th vol, 
176 ff; Erman, A Handbook of Egyp Rel.; Steindorf, 
Rel. of the Ancient Egyptians, 1905.) These rude 
and unshaped objects do not testify, as was once 
supposed, to a lower form of religious development 
than when sculptured images are found. The 
shapeless fetish, which not long ago was generally 
accepted as the earliest form of image, really repre- 
sents a more advanced stage and higher form of 
religious expression than the worship of a beauti- 
fully or horribly carved image. It has been gen- 
erally conceded since the days of Robertson Smith 
that it takes at least as much imagination and 
reflection to see an expression of deity in imageless 
matter as in the carved forms. Rude objects un- 
touched by human hand, even in the most highly 
developed worships, have been most prized. The 
earliest images were probably natural objects which, 
because of their peculiar shapes or functions, were 
thought of either as divine or as made sacred by 
the touch of deity. Multiplied copies of these ob- 
jects would naturally be made when worshippers 
increased or migrations occurred. While images 
may have been used in the most early cults, yet 
the highest development of image-worship has 
occurred among the most civilized peoples. Both 
deities and idols are less numerous in the early than 
in the later days of a religion. This is true in 
India, Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, as all experts 
now agree. Idols are not found among uncivilized 
peoples, such as the Bushmen, Fuegians, Eskimos, 
etc. (See eg. Allen Menzies, History of fel., 
1895.) Images of the gods presuppose a power of 
discrimination that could only be the result of 
reflection. The earliest idols known among the 
Semites were rude stone pillars or unshapen blocks. 
These, as the fetish, were probably adored, not for 
themselves, but for the spirit that was supposed to 
be in them or to have touched them. Deities and 
idols are multiplied easily, not only by philological, 
geographical and social causes, but through inter- 
tribal and international associations. One thing 
absolutely proved by recent excavations has been 
the extent to which the representations of local 
deities have been modified by the symbolic art of 
surrounding nations. Babylonia, for example, 
was influenced by the Syro-Hittite religious art at 
least as much as by that of Egypt (William Hayes 
Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
1909; Clay, Amurru, 1910). Even in adjacent 
localities the same deity varied greatly in its pic- 
torial representation. See Pauestins ExpiLora- 
TION, and Revue biblique, XIV, 315-48. With the 
possible exception of one reign in Egypt, during 
which Ikhnaton refused to allow any deities to be 
worshipped excepting the sun disc and himself, 
idolatry outside of the Heb kingdom was never made 
a crime against the state until the days of Con- 
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stantine. Theodosius (392 AD) not only placed 
sacrifices and divination among the capital crimes, 
but placed a penalty upon anyone who entered a 

heathen temple. 
‘The dignity of the image in common thought in 
Bible times may be seen from the fact that man is 
said to have been made in God’s image 


4. Bible  (D2%, celem; cf 1S 6 5; Nu 33 52), 
References and Christ is said to be “the image of 
and Pales- the invisible God” (eixdév, eikén; 
tinian ef Col 115 with Rom 1 23). The 
Customs heathen thought of the sun and stars 


and idols as being images of the gods, 
but the Hebrews, though Jeh’s temple was image- 
less, thought of normal humanity as in some true 
sense possessing a sacred resemblance to Deity, 
though early Christians taught that only Christ 
was the Father’s “image” in unique and absolute 
perfection. See Imace. The ordinary words for 
“image” by a slight change came to mean vermin, 
carrion, false gods, no gods, carcases, dung, etc. 
Heathen gods were undoubtedly accounted real 
beings by the early Hebrews, and the images of 
these enemies of Jeh were doubtless looked upon as 
possessing an evil associated (?) power. In the 
earlier OT era, images, idols, and false gods are 
synonymous; but as early as the 8th cent. BC 
Heb prophets begin to reach the lofty conception 
that heathen gods are non-existent, or at least practi- 
cally so, when compared with the ever-living Jeh, 
while the idols are ‘‘worthless things’ or ‘“non- 
entities” (Isa 2 8.18.20; 10 10.11; 191; 31 7; 
ef Jer 14 14; Ezk 30 13; note the satiric term 
*élilim, as contrasted with the powerful ’éldhim). 
The many ordinary terms used by the Hebrews for 
an idol or image mean “copy,” stmulacrum, 
“likeness,” “representation.” These are often, 
however, so compounded as technically to express 
a particular form, as “graven” or ‘“‘carved” image 
(e.g. Ex 20 4; 2 Ch 33 7) of wood or stone, i.e. 
one cut into shape by a tool; “molten image” (e.g. 
Ex 32 4; Lev 19 4), i.e. one cast out of melted 
metal (standing image) (Lev 26 1 AV, and see 
below), etc. However, a few of the OT terms and 
modes of worship are unusual, or have a more diffi- 
cult technical meaning, or have been given a new 
interest by new discoveries, and such deserve a more 
extended notice. 
MA, maccébhah: These were upright stone 
_ pillars, often mentioned in the OT, sometimes as 
abodes (Bethels) or symbols of deity— 


6. Most esp. as used by the heathen—but also 
Important as votive offerings, memorial and grave 
Technical stones (Gen 28 18; 31 45; 35 14.20; 
Terms Josh 24 26; 18712). The rever- 


ence for these stones is closely con- 
nected with that found among all Sem peoples for 
obelisks (Gen 33 20; 365 7), cairns (Gen 28 18; 
Josh 4 6), and circles (Josh 4 3.5.20). Rough 
stone pillars from time immemorial were used in 
Sem worship (Kittel, Hist of the Hebrews, Il, 84). 
They were thought of primitively as dwelling- 
places of deity, and the stones and the spots where 
they stood were therefore accounted sacred. From 
very early times the mystery of life pressed itself 
upon human attention, and these stones were viewed 
as phallic images. These images were at first rough 
and undifferentiated, but became later well defined 
as maleorgans. At Tell Zakariyah the end of one 
is sculptured to represent a human face. Some sort 
of phallicism underlies all early Sem religion, the 
form of which is determined by the attention paid 
to the date palm, to the breeding of flocks, to as- 
trology, and to social life. This phallicism did not 
always represent coarse thought, but sometimes a 
very profound spiritual conception; cf GoLDEN 


Car, and note Wiedemann’s statement in HDB, 
V, 180 that in Egypt the gods Hu, “Taste,” and 
Sa, “Perception,” were created from the blood of 
the sun-god’s phallus. These images of fertility 
and reproduction were naturally connected im 
Canaan with the worship of the Baals or “lords” of 
each locality, upon whose favor as possessor of the 
land fertility depended. They were also naturally 
associated with the cult of Astarte, the female 
counterpart of all the Baals (see AstarTs). In the 
OT the Baalim and Asherim are almost invariably 
classed together, although the latter were wooden 
posts dedicated to a particular goddess, while 
“Baal” was merely a title which could be given to 
any male Sem deity, and sometimes even to_his 
female associate. The macgébhoth were set up in a 
“high place” (q.v.), attracting reverence because 
of its ‘elevation, isolation and mystery” (Vincent). 
Originally these pillars were not considered as idols, 
but were naturally erected to Jeh (Gen 28 18; 
31 45; 35 14; Ex 24 4), and even Isaiah (19 19) 
and Hosea (3 4) approve them, though pillars dedi- 
cated to idols must of course be destroyed (Ex 23 
24; 3413; Jer 43 13; Ezk 26 11). Only im late 
times or by very far-sighted law-givers were the 
mageebhath erected to Jeh condemned; but after 
the centralization of the Jeh-worship in Jerus, these 
pillars were condemned, even when set up In the 
name of Jeh, and the older places of worship with 
their indiscriminate rituals and necessary heathen 
affiliations were also wisely discarded (Lev 26 1; 
Dt 16 22; see also GoLpEN CaLF). 

MTOR, ’dshérah: Perhaps a goddess (see ASHE- 
RAH), but as ordinarily used in the OT, a sacred 
tree or stump of a tree planted in the earth (Dt 16 
21) or a pole made of wood and set up near the 
altar (Jgs 6 26; 1 K 16 33; Isa 17 8). 

It has been supposed that these were primarily symbols 
of a goddess ‘Ashorah or Ashtoreth (Kuenen, Baethgen), 
and they were certainly in primitive thought connected 
with the tree cult and the sacred groves so univer- 
sally honored by the Semites (see esp. W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the  Semites, 169, 487; Stade, Geschichte, 
160 ff; Fraser, Golden Bough, II, 56-117; John O'Neill, 
Night of the Gods, II, 57); but the tree of life is closely 
connected in texts and pictures with the human organ of 
generation, and there can be no doubt that there is a 
phallic meaning connected with this sacred stake or 
pole, as with the magcébhéth Uescribed above. See 
references in HDB under ‘'‘Asherah,"' and cf Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute, XXXIX, 234; Winckler, Keilin- 
schriftliches Textbuch zum AT. As these wooden posts 
from earliest times represented the ideas of fertility and 
were connected with the mystery of life, they naturally 
became the signs and symbols in many lands of the local 
gods and goddesses of fertility. 

Astarte was by far the most popular deity of ancient 
Pal. See Asurorets. The figures of Astarte from the 
12th to the 9th cent. BC, as found at Gezer, have large 
hips, disclosing an exaggerated idea of fecundity. In 
close connection with the Astarte sanctuaries in Pal 
were found numberless bodies of little children, none 
over a week old, undoubtedly representing the sacrifice 
of the firstborn by these Canaanites (R.A.S. Macalister, 
Excavation of Gezer, 3 vols). These Asherim were erected 
at the most sacred Heb sanctuaries, at Samaria (2 K 18 
6), Bethel (2 K 23 15), and even in the Temple of Jerus 
(2 K 23 6). The crowning act, of King Josiah’s reforma- 
tion was to break down these images (2 K 23 14). As 
the astrological symbol of Baal was the sun, Astarte is 
often thought of as the moon-goddess, but her symbol 
was Teally Venus. mr She was, however, sometimes called 
“ Queen of Heaven” (Jer 7 18; 44 17.19; butseeZATW, 
VI, 123-30). 

TOD, hamman, AV “images,” “idols”; RV “sun- 
images” (Lev 26 30; 2 Ch 14 5; 34 4.7; Isa 17 
8; 27 9; Ezk 6 4. 6): This worship may originally 
have come from Babylonia, but the reverence of 
the sun under the name Baal-hamman had long 
been common in Pal before Joshua and the 
Israelites entered the country. These sun-images 
were probably obelisks or pillars connected with the 
worship of some local Baal. The chariot and 
horses of the sun, mentioned (2 K 23 11) as having 
an honored place at the western entrance of the 
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Jerus Temple, represented not a local but a foreign 
- cult. In Bab temples, sacrifices were made to the 
sun-chariot, which seems to have had a special sig- 
nificance in time of war (Pinches, HDB, IV, 629; 
see also CHARIOTS OF THE Sun). 

(1) Golden Calf and Jeroboam’s Calves (see GoLDEN 


CALF). 
(2) Brazen Serpent (Nu 21 4-9; 2K 
6. Obscure 18 4).—The serpent, because of its 
Bible strange, lightning-like power of poison- 
References ous attack, its power to shed its 
skin, and to paralyze its prey, hasbeen 
the most universally revered of all creatures. 


Living serpents were kept in Bab temples. So the 
cobra was the guardian of royalty in Egypt, sym- 
bolizing the kingly power of life and death. Inmy- 


thology, the serpent was not always considered a bad 
demon, enemy of the Creator,but often appears as the 
emblem of wisdom, esp. in connection with health- 
giving and life-giving gods, such as Ea, savior of man- 
kind from the flood, and special ‘god of the physi- 
cians’’ in Babylon; Thoth, thegod of wisdomin DEL 
who healed the eye of Horus and brought Osins to 
life again; Apollo, the embodiment of physical per- 
fection, and his son, Aesculapius, most famous giver 
of physical and moral health and curer of disease 
among the Greeks. Among the Hebrews also a 
seal (1500-1000 BC) shows a worshipper before a 
horned serpent raised on a pole (Wm. Hayes Ward). 
In Phoen mythology the serpent is also connected 
with wisdom and long life, and it is found on the 
oldest Heb seals and on late Jewish talismans (Revue 
biblique internationale, July, 1908, 382-94); at 
Gezer, in Pal, a small “brazen serpent”? (a cobra) 
was found in the “cave of oracles,’ and in early 
Christian art Jesus the Lord of Life is often repre- 
sented standing triumphantly upon the serpent or 
holding it in His fist. In the Heb narrative found 
in Nu 21, the serpent evidently appears as a well- 
known symbol representing the Divine ability to 
cure disease, being erected before the eyes of the 
Israelites to encourage faith and stop the plague. 
It was not a totem, for the totem belongs to a single 
family and is never set up for the veneration of 
other families (Ramsay, Cities of Si. Paul, 39). 
Hezekiah destroyed it because it was receiving 
idolatrous worship (2 K 18 4), though there is no 
hint that such worship was ever a part of the official 
temple cult (Benzinger); for if this had been done, 
the earlier prophets could hardly have remained 
silent. The above explanation seems preferable 
to the one formerly offered that the serpent was 
merely a copy of the disease-bearer, as the images 
offered by the Philis were copies of the ulcers 
that plagued them (1 S 6 4). Sce further Nu- 
HUSHTAN. 

(3) Teraphim (E°PWA, terdphim)—These are 
usually considered household gods, but this does 
not necessarily include the idea that they were 
images of ancestors, though this is not improbable 
(Nowack, Hebrew Archaeology, II, 23; HDB, II, 
190); that they were images of Jeh is a baseless 
supposition (see Kautasch, HDB, V, 643). Some- 
times they appear in the house (1 8 19 13.16); 
sometimes in sanctuaries (Jgs 175; 18 14); 
sometimes as carried by travelers and armies (Gen 
31 30; Ezk 2121). They are never directly 
spoken of as objects of worship (yet cf Gen 31 30), 
but are mentioned in connection with wizardry (2 K 
23 24), and as a means of divination (Ezk 21 21; 
Zec 10 2), perhaps not necessarily inconsistent 
with Jeh-worship (Hos 3 4). They were some- 
times small and could be easily hidden (Gen 31 34); 
at other times larger and in some way resembling 
a human being (1 5 19 13). Jewish commentators 
thought the ¢*raphim were in early times mummi- 
fied human heads which were represented in later 
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centuries by rude images (Moore, Crit. and Exeg. 
Comm. on Jgs, 1895, 382; see esp. Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier u. der Ssabismus, — 

II, 19, 150). Customs of 
divination by means of 
such heads were not un- 
known. In Israel the 
tréphim were sometimes 
certainly used in consult- 
ing Jeh(Jgs 17 5; 18 14 ff), 
though their use was later 
officially condemned (2 K 
23 24). The traphim in 
the home doubtless corre- 
spond in use to the Epxop 
(which see) in the sanctu- 
ary, and therefore these 
are frequently connected. 
Certain small rude images 
have lately been uncovered 
in Pal by Bliss, at Tell el- 
Hesy, and by Sellin,’ at 
Tell Ta‘annuk, which are 
supposed to be teraphim. 


(4) Image of jealousy QD , semel).—It is not cer- 


tain what this statue was which was set up by the 
door of the inner gate of the Jerus temple (Ezk 8 3). 
It was no doubt some idol, perhaps the image of the 
Asherah (2 K 21 7; 23 6), which certainly had 
penouey been set up in the temple and may have 

een there again in this day of apostasy. ‘‘Jeal- 
ousy” is not the name of the idol, but it was prob- 
ably called “image of jealousy’’ because in a peculiar 
manner this partic image seems to have been 
drawing the people from the worship of Jeh and 
therefore provoking Him to jealonsy. 

(5) Chambers of imagery (MDW “WT, hadhré 
maskithd).—Does Ezekiel mean that in his heart 
every man in his chambers of imagery was an 
idol-worshipper, or does this refer to actual wall 
decorations in the Jerus Temple (Ezk 8 11.12)? 
Most expositors take it literally. W. R. Smith 
has been followed almost if not quite universally 
in his supposition that a debased form of vermin- 
worship is described in the “creeping things and 
abominable beasts” (ver 10). But while this low 
and ignorant worship was an ancient cult, it had 
been banished for centuries from respectable heathen 
worship, and it seems inconceivable that these 
Israelites who were of the highest class could have 
fallen to these depths, or if they had done so that 
the Tammuz and sun-worship should have been 
considered so much worse (vs 13.14). To the 
writer it seems more probable that the references are 
to Egyp or Gr mysteries which would be described 
by a Hebrew just as Ezekiel describes this secret 
chamber. It is now known that the Gr mysteries 
experienced a revival at exactly this era, and it 
was probably this revival which was making itself 
felt in Jerus, for Gr influence was at this time 
greatly affecting Pal (see Duruy, Hist of Greece, II, 
126-80, 374; Cobern, Comm. on Ezk and Dn, 
80-83, 280-82; and separate arts., CHAMBERS OF 
Imacury; Imacery). 

(6) Ephod (T°DN, ’éphddh).—There is no doubt 
that this was the name of a vestment or ritual loin 
cloth of linen worn by common priests and temple 
servants and on special occasions by the king (1 8 
218; 22 18; 2 36 14). The ephod of the high 
priest was an ornamental waist coat on the front 
of which was fastencd the holy breastplate con- 
taining the pocket in which were the Urim and 
Thummim (Ex 28 6.30; 29 5; 39 2-5; Lev 8 28). 


There are several passages, however, which have con- 
vinced many scholars that another ephod is mentioned 
which must be an image of Jeh (see Epson). The chief 


from 


“Household God’ 
Gezer. 
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passages relied upon are Jgs 8 26.27, where Gideon 
made an ephod with 1,700 shekels of gold and ‘‘set"’ this 
in Ophrah, where it became an object of worship. So 
in Jgs 17 4; 18 14-20, Micah provides an ephod as well 
as an image and pillar for his sanctuary; in 1S 21 9 
the sword of Goliath is preserved behind the ephod; 
while in various places the will of Jeh is ascertained, not 
by putting on the ephod, but by “bringing it near” and 
‘‘bearing’’ and ‘‘carrying” it (1 S 23 6.9; 30 7, etc). 
On the basis of these passages Kautzsch (HDB, V, 641) 
concludes most inconsistently that the ephod appears 
“exclusively as an image of Jeh.”” Driver, after an 
examination of each text, concludes that just in one 
passage (Jgs 8 27) the term ‘‘ephod” is certainly used 
of the gold casing of an image, and that therefore it may 
also have this meaning in other passages (HDB, I, 725). 
It does not seem quite certain, however, that a cere- 
monial vestment heavily ornamented with gold might 
not have been ‘‘set” or “‘erected”’ in a holy place where 
later it might become an object of worship. If this had 
been an idolatrous image, would Hosea have deplored 
its loss (Hos 3 4), and would its use not have been for- 
bidden in some Bible passage ? 

Kautzsch's view that the ephod meant primarily the 
garment used to clothe the Divine image, which after- 
ward gave its name to the image itself, is a guess unsus- 
tained by the Scriptures quoted or, I think, by any 
archaeological parallel. We conclude that there is no 
certain proof that this was an image of Jeh, though it 
was used ritualistically in receiving the oracles of Jeh 
(cf Kuenen, Religion of Israel, I, 100; Kittel, Hist of 
the Hebrews, II, 42; Konig, Die Hauptprobleme, 59-63). 
See also IpoLatry; Catr, GOLDEN. 

LITERATURE.—See esp. W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture; J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough (8 vols); Baethgen, Beztrdge zur sem. 
Rel.-Gesch.; Kittel, Hist of the Hebrews; Nowack, Heb 

rch., ; Banudissin, Studien 2. sem. Rel.-Gesch. For 
recent excavations, L. P. H. Vincent, Canaan d'aprés 
Vexpl. récente, 1907; R.A. S. Macalister, The Excavation 
of Gezer (1912); m. Hayes Ward, Cylinders and Other 
Ancient Oriental Seals, 1909. 

Campen M. Copern 

IMAGINATION, i-maj-i-na’shun (A271, yécer, 
MAIMW, sheriruth; Sidveva, didnoia): ‘Imagina- 
tion’’ is the tr of yécer, properly “a shaping,’’ hence 
“a thonght”’ (Gen 6 5; 8 21; Dt 31 21; 1 Ch 28 
9; 29 18). In Isa 26 3 yécer is tr? “mind” (AVm 
“thought” or ‘‘imagination”’), ‘‘whose mind is stayed 
on thee” (RVm “or imagination”); in Ps 103 14 it 
is “frame”; of sh*rtrdth, “obstinacy,” “stubborn- 
ness’ (Dt 29 19; Jer 317; 7 24; 9 14; 118; 
13 10; 16 12; 18 12; 23 17); m Ps 81 12 AV it 
is, ‘‘lust,” m “hardness or imaginations’; 3 + of 
mahdshebheth, “thought” or “purpose” in AV (Prov 
618; Lam 3 60.61); once of dianoia, “mind,” 
“understanding” (Lk 1 51); of logismés, “reason- 
ing’ (2 Cor 10 5); and of dialogismés, “reasoning 
through’ (Rom 1 21 AV). — : 

RV gives “stubbornness’’ in each instance where 
sh'rirtth is in AV tr? “imagination”; in Prov 6 18 
ARV has “purposes”; RV has “devices’’ (Lam 3 
60.61) and “reasonings’”’ (Rom 1 21), ‘“imagina- 
tion” for “conceit”? (Prov 18 11), and (ERV) for 
“device’’ (Lam 3 62). ‘ 

“Imagination” is frequent in Apoe, e.g. Ecclus 
22 18 (dianééma); 37 3 (enthimema, “wicked imagi- 
nation’’); 40 2 (dialogismos, RV ‘“‘expectation’’). 

W. L. WALKER 

IMAGINE, i-maj‘in (QUM, hadshabh; pedrerda, 
meletdd): The word most frequently tr? “to im- 
agine’’ in the OT, only in AV and ERV, not in ARV, 
is hdshabh, ‘to bind,” “combine,” “think’’ (Job 6 
26; Ps 10 2; 2111; 140 2; Hos 7 15; Nah 1 
9.11; Zec 7 10; 8 17); we have also haghah in 
AV and ERV, but not in ARV, “to meditate,” 
“mutter,” “speak” (Ps 2.1; 38 12); zamam, “to 
devise” (Gen 11 6 AV); harash, “to grave,” “de- 
vise’ (Prov 12 20 AV); hathath, “to break in 
upon,” to “attack unjustly” (Ps 62 3 AV); mele- 
tad, “‘to meditate’ (Acts 4 25). W. L. WaLKER 


IMALCUE, i-mal-kii’é (Ipadxovh, Imalkoué; AV 
Simalcue): An Arabian prince to whom Alexander 
Balas entrusted the upbringing of his young son 
Antiochus. Tryphon, who had formerly been on the 
side of Alexander, persuaded Imalcue to set up the 


young Antiochus (Antiochus VI) against Demetrius, 
who had incurred the enmity of his men of war 
(1 Mace 11 39.40). Antiochus confirmed Jonathan 
in the high-priesthood and appointed him to be one 
of the king’s friends (ver 57). In Jos (Ant, XIII, 
v, 1) the name is given as Malchus. 
J. Hurcsison 

IMLA, im’la, IMLAH (72°07, yimlah, “fulness’’?): 
ier) of the prophet Micaiah (1 K 22 8.9; 2 Ch 
18 7.8). 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, i-mak’t-lat kon- 
sep’shun, THE: ‘ 
The historic designation of the Roman Catholic 
dogma promulgated by Pope Pius IX on December 
8, 1854, in the Papal Bull entitled 
1. Defini- “Ineffabilis Deus.”” The term is often 
tion incorrectly applied, even by those 
: whose intelligence should make such 
an error impossible, to the VizGiIn BirTH or CHRIST 


v.). 
Fy central affirmation of this proclamation, 
which was read in St. Peter’s in the presence of over 
two hundred bishops, is expressed in 
2. State- the following words: It is proclaimed 
ment of the “by the authority of Our Lord Jesus 
Dogma Christ and the blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul and in our own authority, 
that the doctrine which holds the blessed Virgin 
Mary to have been, from the first instant of her 
conception, by a singular grace and privilege of 
Almighty God, in view of the merits of Christ Jesus 
the Saviour of Mankind, preserved free from all 
stain of original sin, was revealed by God, and is, 
therefore, to be firmly and constantly believed by 
all the faithful’’ (see Schaff, A History of the Creeds 
of Christendom, I, 211, 212). 
(1) Drawn from specifically Protestant principles. 
—Objections to the dogma are mainly two: (a) 
the claim to authority upon which the 
3. Objec- proclamation rests. There is every 
tions to the reason to believe that one of the major 
Dogma motives to the entire transaction was 
the wish, on the part of Pius and his 
advisers, to make an unmistakable assertion of 
absolute doctrinal authority by the Rom pontiff. 
To Protestants of all shades of opinion there would 
be unbearable offence in the wording of the decree, 
even if assent could be given to the doctrine it- 
self. The whole vital issue of the Reformation is 
involved in the use by an ecclesiastic of the words 
‘Gn our own authority” in addition to the words 
“by the authority of Our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul.’ (b) The ten- 
dency to Mariolatry in the entire movement. As 
we shall see, the ascription of Divine honors to 
Mary is avoided in the public statement of the 
dogma and in the defence of it by Roman Catholic 
writers, but one has but to survey the course of 
discussion leadmg up to the publication of 1854, 
and subsequent to it, to discover a growing tendency 
to lift Mary out of the realm of human beings and 
to endow her with Divine attributes and functions. 
An extended discussion of Mariolatry lies beyond 
the range of this art. (see Mary); it is only neces- 
sary to point out the obvious connections (see 
Roman Catholic Dictionary and church histories, 
sub loce.). a 
_ (2) Drawn from Roman Catholic principles —It 
is far from the truth to suppose that there are no 
objections to this modern dogma save those which 
are specifically Protestant. From the viewpoint 
of the devout Roman Catholic, and for the sake of 
the prestige of the papacy, this particular dogma 
seems to have been unfortunately chosen. 
(a) It has no basis in Scripture. The only at- 
tempt made to provide a Scriptural argument is 
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by using a vague and unsatisfactory || between Mary 
and Eve before the Fall, to be found in the writings 
of certain church Fathers who did not hold the papal 
dogma but unconsciously provided a slender and 
most insecure basis for it (see infra). Most Roman 
Catholic writers are intelligent enough to admit 
that the theory of inspired tradition alone can be 
appealed to in support of the idea. The ordinary 
and ouly tenable argument is that the ecclesiastical 
promulgation and acceptance of the doctrine prove 
its apostolic origin (see Catholic Dictionary, sub loc.). 

(b) It weakens the authority of the church. It 
would almost seem as if the doctrines of ecclesias- 
tical authority and particularly of papal infalli- 
bility had, in this uufortunate proclamation, reached 
a reductio ad absurdum for the comfort of their foes. 
Notice with care the historical standing of this 
dogma: (a) The acknowledged absence of all posi- 
tive evidence for apostolic origin and primitive 
authority (see Catholic Dictionary ut supra). (8) 
The abundant positive evidence that the principal 
Fathers of the early church did not believe in the 
sinlessness of Mary (see list of names and references 
given by H. C. Sheldon, Histpry of the Christian 
Church, sub loc.). (vy) The uncertain and equivocal 
testimony per contra drawn from the early Fathers. 
They are practically confined to the following: 
Ephrem Syrus (Carmina, Hymn 27, strophe 8), 
where he says ‘Truly it is Thou and Thy mother 
only who are fair altogether. For in Thee there is 
no stain and in Thy mother no spot”; St. Augustine 
(De Natura et Gratia, cap. 26), ‘Two were made 
simple, innocent, perfectly like each other, Mary 
and Eve,” etc. To these may be added the words 
of Irenaeus: ‘The knot of Eve’s disobedience was 
untied by Mary’s obedience’”’ (Catholic Dictionary, 
422). In regard to these three passages it may 
reasonably be contended that even if these state- 
ments necessarily implied the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Mary, which they certainly do not, they 
would still have to be estimated against the many 
weighty statements which may be brought forward 
on the other side. (8) The prolonged coutroversy 
over the doctrine. From the earliest time when 
the idea of Mary’s miraculous freedom from sin 
appears, up to the Old Catholic agreement of 1874, 
devout and faithful Roman Catholics have pro- 
tested against the addition of this unscriptural 
dogma to the faith of the church. Bonaventura 
(Locus Theol., VII, 1) says: ‘‘All the saints who have 
made mention of this matter, with one mouth have 
asserted that the blessed Virgin was conceived in 
original sin.” With the statement of the Old 
Catholic agreement we may safely sum up the 
ecclesiastical situation, even from the viewpoint 
of those who hold to the doctrinal validity of tradi- 
tion. Art. K reads: ‘We reject the New Rom 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, as being contrary to the tra-~ 
dition of the first 13 centuries, according to which 
Christ alone is conceived without siu.” 

(3) Drawn from general considerations of Chris- 
tian doctrine—The most serious objectious to this 
offensive and gratuitous dogma are not at all 
specifically Protestant but, rather, broadly Chris- 
tian. It is necessary at this point to assure our- 
selves that we understand (as many Protestants 
evidently do not) just what is meant by the doctrine 
as a doctrine. According to the accepted Roman 
Catholic explanation, Mary, at the supposed stage 
of her conception when the soul was actually in- 
fused into the body waiting for it, received the 
special grace of God whereby she was delivered 
from all stain of original sin. The point which 
Protestants need esp. to note is that, according to 
Roman Catholic ideas, this gracious act of God was 
performed on the basis of the foreseen merits of 


Christ’s sacrifice. This tones down the offensive- 
ness of the doctrine in that it does not per se imply 
the equality of Mary with Christ, but rather the 
contrary, in so far as the grace betowed upon her 
was gained by anticipation from Him. Roman 
Catholic writers naturally emphasize this fact in 
recommending the doctrine to Protestant mlnds. 
None the less the offence remaius. The “Immacu- 
late Conception” necessarily implies the “immacu- 
late life,” and on the same basis of supernatural 
grace, else would the special miracle have occurred 
in vain and the fall of Adam been repeated in Mary. 
Hence, a full account of the doctrine would be that 
Mary was completely and miraculously redeemed 
at her conception and completely and miraculously 
kept from sin throughout her whole life. Apart 
from all questious as to the rightful place of Mary 
in Christian thought, this idea involves utter doc- 
trinal confusion. It means that Mary never be- 
came a true human being and never lived a true 
human life. Redemption by a miraculous process 
begun at conception and carried on throughout the 
life is an utter impossibility, for the Holy Spirit 
does not work impersonally, and miraculous holiness 
which is holiuess of a purely Divine character, with- 
out a free, codperating human factor, is no human 
holiness at all. This dogma reads Mary out of the 
human family, reduces her to an image and makes 
her life a phantasm. Moreover, the parallels which 
a adduced in its support are not true parallels at 
all. 

Our Lord’s sinlessness was not mechanically 
guaranteed by His miraculous conception (sce 
VirRGIN BrrtH) but was His own achievement 
through the Holy Spirit granted to Him and per- 
sonally appropriated. The Hallowing of Children 
at the Font (see Catholic Dictionary, 470a), the 
sanctifying of those “separated from the womb’’ 
(Gal 1 15) to God’s service, does not imply the 
miraculous guarantee of artificial sinlessness, but 
such a gracious influeuce as enables the subject 
freely co6perating to obtain victory over sin as a 
controlling principle. Actual sin and need of for- 
giveness is not praetermitted by such special grace. 

We can only say, in conclusion, that every reason, 
which usually operates in a Christian mind to insure 
rejection of a false teaching, ought to preclude the 
possibility of accepting this peculiar dogma which 
is Seripturally baseless, historically unjustified and 
doctrinally unsound. 


Lireraturs.—The best simple and reasonably fair- 
minded discussion of this dogma from the Roman 
Catholic viewpoint is to be found in the Catholic Dic- 
tionary already mentioned, where wide references will be 
found. For the Protestant view consult any authori- 
tative church history, esp. that of Professor H. C. Sheldon 
where copious references to Patristic lit. will be found. 

Louis MatrHzews SwEET 


IMMANUEL, i-man’ti-el (OS IBY, ‘immana’él): 
The name occurs but 3 t, twice in the OT (Isa 7 
14; 8 8), and once in the NT (Mt 1 23). Itisa 
Heb word signifying ‘‘God is with us.” The form 
“Emmanuel” appears in LXX (’Eupavoupd, Em- 
manouél). 

In 735 BC Ahaz was king of Judah. The king- 
dom of Israel was already tributary to Assyria 

(2 K 16 19.20). Pekah, king of Is- 


1. Isaiah rael, a bold and ambitious usurper, 
Rebukes and Rezin, kiug of Syria, formed an 
Ahaz alliance, the dual object of which was, 


first, to organize a resistance against 
Assyria, and second, to force Ahaz to codperate 
in their designs against the common tyrant. Inthe 
event of Ahaz’ refusal, they planned to depose him, 
and to set the son of Tabeel, a choice of their own, 
upon the throne of David. To this end they waged 
war against Judah, advancing as far as Jerus itself, 
but without complete success (Isa 7 1). Ahaz, a 
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weak king, and now panic-stricken, determined to 
invoke the aid of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria 
(2 K 16 7). This he actually did at a later stage 
in the war (6 9; 15 29). Such a course would in- 
volve the loss of national independence and the 
payment of a heavy tribute. At this period of 
crisis, Isaiah, gathering his disciples around him 
(Isa 8 16), is told to deliver a message to the king. 
Ahaz, though making a show of resistance against 
the coalition, is in reality neither depending upon 
the help of Jeh nor upon the courage of his people. 
Isaiah, in an effort to calm his fears and prevent the 
fatal alliance with Assyria, offers him a sign. This 
method is specially characteristic of this prophet. 
Fearing to commit himself to the policy of Divine 
dependence, but with a pretense at religious scruples, 
“Neither will I tempt Jeh,” the king refuses (Isa 
7 12). The prophet then chides him bitterly for 
his lack of faith, which, he says, not only wearies 

men, but God also (7 18). 
He then proceeds to give him a sign from God 
Himeelf, the sign of “Immanuel” (7 14). Theinter- 
pretation of this sign is not clear, even 


2. The apart from its NT application to 
Sign of hrist. The Heb word tr ‘virgin’ 
“Imman- in EV means, more correctly, “bride,” 
uel” in the OE sense of one who is about 

to become a wife, or is still a young 
wife. Ps 68 25 EV gives ‘‘damsels.”’ 


Isaiah predicts that a young bride shall conceive 
and bear a son. The miracle of virgin-conception, 
therefore, is not implied. The use of the definite 
article before ‘“‘virgin” (hd-‘almah) does not of it- 
self indicate that the prophet had any particular 
FOUnE woman in his mind, as the Heb idiom often 
uses the definite article indefinitely. The fact that 
two other children of the prophet, like Hosea’s, 
bore prophetic and mysterious names, invites the 
conjecture that the bride referred to was his own 
wife. The hypothesis of some critics that a woman 
of the harem of Ahaz became the mother of Heze- 
kiah, and that he was the Immanuel of the prophet’s 
thought is not feasible. Hezckiah was at least 9 
years of age when the prophecy was given (2 K 
16 2). 

Immanuel, in the prophetic economy, evidently 
stands on the same level with Shear-jashub (7 3) 
as the embodiment of a great idea, to which Isaiah 
again appeals in Isa 8 8 (see Isarau, VII). 

The question as to whether the sign given to Ahaz 
was favorable or not presents many difficulties. 

Was it a promise of good or a threat of 
3. Was Ita judgment? It is evident that the 
Promise or prophet had first intended an omen of 
a Threat? deliverance and blessing (7 4.7). Did 

the king’s lack of faith alter the nature 
of the sign? Ver 9, ‘‘If ye will not believe,” etc, 
implies that it might have done so. The omission 
of ver 16, and esp. the words “‘whose two kings thou 
abhorrest,” greatly simplifies this theory, as “the 
land,’ singular, would more naturally refer to 
Judah than to Syria and Ephraim collectively. 
The omen would then become an easily interpreted 
threat, referring to the overthrow of Judah rather 
than that of her enemies. Immanuel should eat 
curdled milk and honey (ver 15), devastation re- 
ducing the land from an agricultural to a pastoral 
one. The obscure nature of the passage as it 
stands suggests strongly that it has suffered from 
interpolation. The contrary theory that the sign 
was a promise and not a prediction of disaster, has 
much to commend it, though it necessitates greater 
freedom with the text. The name “Immanuel” im- 
plies the faith of the young mother of the child in 
the early deliverance of her country, and a rebuke 
to the lack of that quality in Ahaz. It is certain 
also that Isaiah looked for the destruction of Syria 


and Ephraim, and that, subsequent to the Assyr 
invasion, salvation should come to Judah through 
the remnant that had been faithful (11 11). The 
fact that the prophet later gave the name of Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz to his new-born son, a name of good 
omen to his country, further strengthens this posi- 
tion. The omission of vs 15.17 would make the 
sign a prophecy of the failure of the coalition. It is 
plain, whichever theory be accepted, that something 
must be eliminated from the passage to insure a 
consistent reading. 

The question now presents itself as to what was 
the relation of Immanuel to the Messianic prophe- 
Should the emphasis be laid 


cies. 
4. Its Re- upon ‘‘a virgin,’”’ the son, or the name 
lation to itself? For traditional interpretation 
the Mes- the sign lay in the virgin birth, but 


sianic Hope the uncertainty of implied virginity 
in the Heb noun makes this interpre- 
tation improbable. The identification of the young 
mother as Zion personified, and of the ‘‘son’’ as the 
future generation, is suggested by Whitehouse and 
other scholars. But there is no evidence that the 
term ‘almah was used at that time for_personifi- 
cation. The third alternative makes Immanuel 
a Messiah in the wider use of the term, as antici- 
pated by Isaiah and his contemporaries. There 
can be little doubt but that there existed in Judah 
the Messianic hope of a national saviour (2 8 7 
12). Isaiah is expecting the arrival of one whose 
character and work shall entitle him to the great 
names of 9 6. In him should dwell all the fulness 
of God. He was to be “of the stem of Jesse,’ the 
bringer of the Golden Age. The house of David 
is now beset by enemies, and its reigning repre- 
sentative is weak in faith. The prophet therefore 
announces the immediate coming of the deliverer. 
If he had intended the virgin-conception of Christ 
in the distant future, the sign of ‘‘Immanuel” would 
have possessed no immediate significance, nor would 
it have heen an omen to Ahaz. With regard to the 
Messianic idea, Mic 5 3 (‘‘until the time that she 
who travaileth hath brought forth’) is of impor- 
tance as indicating the prevalent thought of the time. 
Recent evidence shows that even in Babylonia and 
Egypt there existed expectations of a divinely born 
and wonderful saviour. To this popular tradition 
the prophet probably appealed, his hearers being 
easily able to appreciate the force of oracular lan- 
guage that is to us obscure. There is much to con- 
firm the view, therefore, that the prophecy is 
Messianic. 
The use of the word as it relates to the virgin 
birth of Christ and the incarnation cannot be dealt 
with here (see PrERson oF Cunist). 


5. The These facts, however, may be noted. 
Virgin The LXX (which has parthénos, 
Birth “virgin’”) and the Alexandrian Jews 


_ interpreted the passage as referring 
to the virgin birth and the Messianic ministry. 
This interpretation does not seem to have been 
sufficiently prominent to explain the rise of the idea 
of miraculous virgin conception and the large place 
it has occupied in Christological thought. See 
Vircin BIrts. ARTHUR WALWYN Evans 


IMMER, im’ér (V8 , ’immaér): 

(1) A priest of David’s time (1 Ch 24 14), whose 
descendants are mentioned in Ezr 2 37; 10 20; 
Neh 3 29; 7 40; 11 13. 

(2) A priest of Jeremiah’s time (Jer 20 1). 

(3) A place in Babylonia (Ezr 2 59; Neh 7 61). 


IMMORTAL, i-mér’tal, IMMORTALITY, im-or- 
tal’i-ti (G@avacla, athanasia, 1 Cor 16 53; 1 Tim 
6 16, dp0apola, aphiharsta, lit. “incorruption,” Rom 
27; 1 Cor 15; 2 Tim 1 10, &d@aptos, dphthartos, 
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ie eee ’ Rom 1 23; 1 Cor 15 52; 1 Tim 


1, Preliminary—Need of Definition and Distinction 
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I. Tue Narourat Berrer 
1. Its Origin 
2. Phiiosophicai Arguments 
(1) The Soul Spirituai 
Soul not Inherentiy Indestructihie 
a Capacities of Human Nature 
3) The Moral Argument 
Il. Tue Brsticat Docrrinz—txs OT 
1. Starting-Point—Man's Reiation to God 
Man's Nature 
2. Sin and Death 
3. Grace and Redemption—The True Immortaiity 
Deliverance from Sheol 
4. Later Jewish Thought 
Til. Tue Crristian Hore 
1. Immortality through Christ 
(1) Survival of the Soul 
2) Union with Christ in Unseen Worid 
3) The Resurrection 
4) The Wicked Also Raised 
5) Eternal Life 
2. Contrasts 
LITERATURE 


In hardly any subject is it more necessary to be 


careful in the definition of terms and clear dis- 
tinction of ideas, esp. where the Bib. 


1. Prelimi- doctrine is concerned, than in this of 
nary— ‘Immortality.’ By “immortality” is 
Need of frequently meant simply the survival 
Definition of the soul, or spiritual part of man, 
and Dis- after bodily death. It is the assertion 
tinction of the fact that death does not end all. 


The soul survives. This is commonly 
what is meant when we speak of “a future life,” 
“a future state,” ‘a hereafter.” Not, however, to 
dwell on the fact that many peoples have no clear 
conception of an immaterial “soul” in the modern 
sense (the Egyptians, e.g. distinguished several 
parts, the Ka, the Ba, etc, which survived death; 
often the surviving self is simply a ghostly resem- 
blance of the earthly self, nourished with food, 
offerings, etc), there is the more serious considera- 
tion that the state into which the surviving part 
is supposed to enter at death is anything but a state 
which can he described as “‘ife,’’ or worthy to be 
dignified with the name “immortality.” It is a 
state peculiar to “death” (see DEATH); in most 
cases, shadowy, inert, feeble, dependent, joyless; 
a state to be dreaded and shrunk from, not one to 
be hoped for. If, on the other hand, as in the hope 
of immortality among the nobler heathen, it is con- 
ceived of, as for some, a state of happiness—the clog 
of the body being shaken off—this yields the idea, 
which has passed into so much of our modern think- 
ing, of an “immortality of the soul,” of an imperish- 
ableness of the spiritual part, sometimes supposed 
to extend backward as well as forward; an inherent 
indestructibility. 

It will be seen as we advance, that the Bib. view 
is different from all of these. The soul, indeed, sur- 
vives the body; hut this disembodied 
2. Biblical state is never viewed as one of com- 
Conception - plete “life.”’ For the Bible “immor- 
tality’’ is not merely the survival of the 
soul, the passing into “Sheol” or “Hades.” This 
is not, in itself considered, “life’’ or happiness. 
The “immortality” the Bible contemplates is an 
immortality of the whole person—body and soul 
together. It implies, therefore, deliverance from 
the state of death. It is not a condition simply of 
future existence, however prolonged, but a state of 
hlessedness, due to redemption and the possession 
of the “eternal life’ in the soul; it includes resur- 
rection and perfected life in both soul and body. 
The subject must now he considered more particu- 
larly in its different aspects. 
I. The Natural Belief.—In some sort the belief 
in the survival of the spirit or self at death is a 


practically universal phenomenon. To what is it 
taccabler A favorite hypothesis with anthro- 
pologists is that it has ita origin in 
1. Its dreams or visions suggesting the con- 
Origin tinued existence of the dead (cf H. 
Spencer, Eccles. Instit., chs i, xiv). 
Before, however, a dream can suggest the survival 
of the soul, there must be the idea of the soul, and 
of this there seems a simpler explanation in the con- 
sciousness which even the savage possesses of some- 
thing within him that thinks, feels and wills, in 
distinction from his bodily organs. At death this 
thinking, feeling something disappears, while the 
body remains. What more natural than to sup- 
pose that it persists in some other state apart from 
the body? (Cf Max Miiller, Anthrop. Religion, 281.) 
Dreams, etc, may help this conviction, hut need 
not create it. It1s only as we assume such a deeper 
root for the belief that we can account for its uni- 
versality and persistence. Iiven this, however, 
while an instinctive presumption, can hardly be 
called a proof of survival after death, and it does not 
yield an idea of “immortality” in any worthy sense. 
It is at most, as already said, a ghostly redupli- 
cation of the earthly life that is thus far reached. 

(1) The soul spiritual—The more philosophical 
arguments that are adduced for the soul’s immor- 

tality (or survival) are not all of equal 
2. Phil- weight. The argument based on the 
osophical metaphysical essence of the soul (see 
Arguments Plato’s Phaedo) is not in these days 

felt to be satisfying. On the other 
hand, it can be maintained against the materialist 
on irrefragable grounds that the soul, or thinking 
spirit, in man is immaterial in Nature, and, where 
this is granted, there is, or can be, no proof that 
death, or physical dissolution, destroys this con- 
scious spirit. The presumption is powerfully the 
other way. Cicero of old argued that death need 
not even be the suspension of its powers (cf Tusc. 
Disp. i.20); Butler reasons the matter from analogy 
(Anal., I, ch i); modern scientists like J. S. Mill 
(Three Essays, 201) and Professor Huxley (Life 
and Letters, I, 217 ff; cf William James, Ingersoll 
Lecture) concede that immortality cannot be dis- 
proved. The denial one hears from various sides 
more frequently than formerly is therefore not 
warranted. Still possibility is not certainty, and 
there is nothing as yet to show that even if the soul 
survives death, its new state of existence has in it 
anything desirable. 

It was hinted that one use which the Greeks made 
of the metaphysical argument was to prove the 
indestructibility of the soul—its immortality in the 
sense of having no beginning and no end. This is 
not the Christian doctrine. The soul has no such 
inherent indestructibility. It is dependent on God, 
as everything else is, for its continued existence. 
Did He withdraw His sustaining power, it would 
cease to exist. That it does continue to exist is 
not doubted, but this must be argued on other 
grounds. 

(2) Capacities of human nature—A much more 
apprehensihle argument for immortality—more 
strictly, of a future state of existence—is drawn 
from the rich capacities and possibilities of human 
nature, for which the earthly life affords so brief 
and inadequate a sphere of exercise. It is the 
characteristic of spirit that it has in it an clement 
of infinitude, and aspires to the infinite. The best 
the world can give can never satisfy it. It has in it 
the possibility of endless progress, and ever higher 
satisfaction. It was this consideration which led 
Kant, with all his theoretical skepticism, to give 
immortality a place among his “doctrinal belicfs” 
(see his Critique of Pure Reason, Bohn’s tr, 590-91), 
and moved J. §. Mill to speak of it as the only hope 
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which gave adequate scope to the human faculties 
and feelings, ‘‘the loftier aspirations being no longer 
kept down by a sense of the insignificance of human 
life by the disastrous feeling of ‘not worth while’”’ 
(Three Essays, 249). Yet when these arguments 
are calmly weighed, they amount to no more than 
a proof that man is constituted for immortality; they 
do not afford a guarantee that this destiny might 
not be forfeited, or if they yield such a guarantee for 
the good, they hardly do so for the wicked. The 
belief, in their case, must depend on other con- 
siderations. 

(3) The moral argument.—It is, as Kant also felt, 
when we enter the moral sphere that immortality, 
or the continued existence of the soul, becomes a 
practical certainty to the earnest mind. With 
moral personality is bound up the idea of moral law 
and moral responsibility; this, in turn, necessitates 
the thought of the world as a moral system, and of 
God as moral Ruler. The world, as we know it, is 
certainly a scene of moral administration—of pro- 
bation, of discipline, of reward and penalty—but 
as obviously a scene of incomplete moral adminis- 
tration. The tangled condition of things in this 
life can satisfy no one’s sense of justice. Goodness 
is left to suffer; wickedness outwardly triumphs. 
The evil-doer’s own conscience proclaims him 
answerable, and points to future judgment. There 
is need for a final rectification of what is wrong here. 
But while a future state seems thus called for, this 
does not of itself secure eternal existence for the 
wicked, nor would such existence be “immortality’’ 
in the positive sense. In view of the mystery of 
sin, the lamp of reason grows dim. For further 
light we must look to revelation. : 

Il. The Biblical Doctrine—the OT.—The Bib. 
view of immortality starts from man’s relation to 

God. Man, as made in the image 
i. Starting- of God (Gen 1 27), is fitted for the 
Point— knowledge of God, for fellowship with 


Man’s Him. This implies that man is more 
Relation than an animal; that he has a life 
to God which transcends time. In it already 


lies the pledge of immortality if man 
is obedient. 

Man’s nature-—With this corresponds the ac- 
count given of man’s creation and original state. 
Man is a being composed of body and soul; both 
are integral parts of his personality. He was 
created for life, not for mortality. The warning, 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die’? (Gen 2 17), implies that if man con- 
tinued obedient he would live. But this is not an 
immortality of the soul only. It is a life in the 
body (cf Gen 3 22). Its type is such cases as 
Enoch and Flijah (Gen 6 24; 2K 2 11.12; ef 
Ps 49 15; 73 24). 

The frustration of this original destiny of man 
comes through sin. Sin entails death (see DEATH). 

Death in its physical aspect is a sepa- 
2. Sin and ration of soul and body—a breaking 
Death up of the unity of man’s personality. 

In one sense, therefore, it is the de- 
struction of the immortality which was man’s 
original destiny. It does not, however, imply the 
extinction of the soul. That survives, but not in a 
state that can be called “‘life.’’ It passes into Sheol 
—the sad, gloomy abode of the dead, in which there 
is no joy, activity, knowledge of the affairs of earth, 
or (in the view of Nature) remembrance of God, or 
praise of His goodness (on this subject, and the Heb 
belief in the future state generally, see Escra- 
ToLoGY or THE OT; Deatx; Sueon). This is 
not future “life’’-—not “immortality.” 

It is the part of grace and redemption to restore 
immortality in the true sense. Had the world been 
left to develop in sin, no further hope could have 


come to it. The picture of Sheol would have 
become ever darker as the idea of retribution grew 


stronger; it could never become 
8. Grace brighter. But God’s grace iter- 
and Re- vened: “Deliver him from going down 


demption— to the pit, I have found a ransom” 
the True (Job 33 24). God’s mercy breaks in 
Immortality on the hopelessness of man’s lot. He 

gives to man His promises; makes His 
covenant with man; admits man to His fellowship 
(Gen 3 15; 44; 6 24; 6 8.9; 12 1-3; 16, etc). 
In this fellowship the soul was raised again to its 
true life even on earth. But this held in it also a 
hope for the future. The promises placed in the 
forefront as tokens of God’s favors were indeed 
predominatingly temporal—promises for this life 
-—but within these (the kernel within the shell) 
was the supreme possession of God Himself (Ps 4 
6f; 16 2). This held in it the hope of redemption 
and the principle of every good. 

Deliverance from Sheol.—Here we reach the core 
of the OT hope of immortality. Such fellowship 
as the believer had with God could not be lost, even 
in Sheol; beyond that was deliverance from Sheol. 
In their highest moments it was this hope that 
sustained patriarchs, psalmists, prophets, in their 
outlook on the future. Doubt might cloud their 
minds; there might be seasons of darkness and even 
despair; but it was impossible in moments of strong 
faith to believe that God would ever really desert 
them. The eternal God was their dwelling-place; 
beneath them were everlasting arms (Dt 33 27; 
cf Ps 90 1). Their hope of immortality, therefore, 
was, in principle, the hope not merely of an “immor- 
tality of the soul,” but likewise of resurrection—of 
complete deliverance from Sheol. Thus it is clearly 
in the impassioned outburst of Job (19 25-27; ef 
14 13 ff), and in many of the psalms. The hope 
always clothes itself in the form of complete deliv- 
erance from Sheol. Thus in Ps 17 141i, the wicked 
have their portion “in this life,’ but, “‘As for me, 
I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness’? (ARV 
“with beholding thy form’’); and in Ps 49 14{, 
the wicked are “appointed as a flock for Sheol,” but 
“God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheol; 
for he will receive me” (same expression as that 
regarding Enoch, Gen 6 24; ef Ps 73 24). It 
will be remembered that when Jesus expounded the 
declaration, “I am the God of Abraham,’ ete, it 
was as a pledge of resurrection (Mt 22 31f). The 
idea comes to final expression in the declaration in 
Dnl of a resurrection of the just and unjust (12 2). 
For further development and illustration see Es- 
CHATOLOGY OF THE OT. 

Later Jewish thought carried out these ideas 
of the OT to further issues. A blessed future for 

the righteous was now accepted, and 


4, Later was definitely connected with the idea 
Jewish of resurrection. The wicked remained 
Thought in Sheol, now conceived _of as a place 

of retribution. The Gentiles, too, 


shared this doom. See EscHatouoey. 
Il. The Christian Hope.—In full consonance 
with what is revealed in part in the OT is the hope 
of immortality discovered in the NT. 


1. Immor- The ring of this joyful hope is heard 
tality in every part of the apostolic writings. 
through “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Christ Lord Jesus Christ,” says Peter, “who 


' according to his great mercy begat us 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you” (1 Pet 1 3f). Paul 
declares, “‘Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who... . 
brought life and immortality [incorruption] to 
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light through the gospel” (2 Tim 1 10). In Rom 
27 he had spoken of those who “by patience in 
well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorrup- 
tion, eternal life.’ This immortality, it is seen, is 
pat of the eternal life bestowed through Jesus on 

elievers. Itis guaranteed by Christ’s own resurrec- 
tion and life in glory. The nature of this hope of 
the gospel may now he further analyzed. 

(1) Survival of the soul.—The soul survives the 
body. A future state for both righteous and wicked 
is plainly declared by Jesus Himself. ‘He that be- 
ieveth on me,” He said to Martha, “though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die’ (Jn 11 25f). To 
His disciples He said, “If I go and prepare a place 
for you, I come again, and will receive you unto 
myself; that where J am, there ye may be also” (Jn 
14 3). Cf His words to the penitent thief: “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise’ (Lk 23 43). 
The survival of both righteous and wicked is implied 
in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk 
16 19-31). So in many other places (e.g. Mt 5 
29f; 10 28; 11 21-24; 12 41, etc). The same is 
the teaching of the epp. The doctrine of a future 
judgment depends on and presupposes this truth 
(Rom 2 5-11; 2 Cor 5 10, ete). 

(2) Union with Christ in unseen world.—Death 
for the redeemed, though a result of sin, does not 
destroy the soul’s relation to God and to Christ. 
The eternal life implanted in the soul in time blos- 
soms in its fruition into the life and blessedness of 
eternity (Rom 8 10f; Phil 1 21; Col 1 27). The 
soul is, indeed, in an incomplete state till the resur- 
rection. It ‘‘waits for our adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body” (Rom 8 23). But its 
state, though incomplete, is still a happy one. 
Hades has lost its gloom, and is for it a “Paradise” 
(Lk 23 43). It dwells in a chamber of the Father’s 
house (Jn 14 2f; 17 24). It is to be, even in the 
unclothed state (“absent from the body’’), ‘‘at home 
with the Lord” (2 Cor 6 8). It is for it an object 
of desire to be “with Christ” in that state after 
death (Phil 1 21). The pictures in Rev, though 
highly figurative, indicate a condition of great 
blessedness (Rev 7 9-17). 

(3) The resurrection —The fulness of the blessed- 
ness of immortality implies the resurrection. The 
resurrection is a cardinal article of Christ’s teaching 
(Mt 22 29-32; Jn 5 25-29; 11 23-26). He Him- 
self is the Lord of life, and life-giver in the resur- 
rection (Jn 6 21.25.26; 11 25, “I am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life’). The resurrection of believers 
is secured by His own resurrection. Jesus died; 
He rose again (see Resurrection). His resur~ 
rection carries with it the certainty of the resur- 
rection of all His people. This is the great theme 
of 1 Cor 16. As Christ lives, they shall live also 
(Jn 14 19). The believers who are alive at His 
Parousia shall be changed (1 Cor 16 51; 1 Thess 
4 17); those who are dead shall be raised first of all 
(1 Thess 4 16). The resurrection body shall be 
a body like to Christ’s own (Phil 3 21)—incor- 
ruptible, glorious, powerful, spiritual, immortal 
(1 Cor 16 42 ff.58f). This is not to be confused 
with sameness of material particles (vs 37f), yet 
there is the connection of a vital bond between the 
old body and the new. This is the hope of the be- 
liever, without which his redemption would not be 
complete. 

(4) The wicked also raised—The wicked also are 
raised, not, however, to glory, but for judgment 
(Jn 5 29; Acts 24 15; Rev 20 12-15). Thesame 
truth is implied in all passages on the last judgment. 
Excluded from the blessedness of the righteous, 
their state is described by both Jesus and His 
apostles as one of uttermost tribulation and an- 
guish (eg. Mt 25 46; Mk 9 43-50; Rom 2 8f). 


This is not “immortality” or “life,” though the con- 
tinued existence of the soul is implied in it (see 
PounisuMentT, Evertastinc; Herxzt; Rerrisv- 
TION). 

(5) Eternal life—The condition of the blessed in 
their state of immortality is one of unspeakable 
felicity of both soul and body forever. ‘There are, 
indeed, degrees of glory—this is carefully and con- 
sistently taught (Mt 26 14 ff; Lk 19 12ff; 1 Cor 
3 10-15; 16 41; Phil 3 10-14; 2 Tim 47f; 1 Jn 
2 28)—but the condition as a whole is one of perfect 
satisfaction, holiness and blessedness (cf Mt 13 43; 
26 34; Rom 2 7.10; Rev 22 3 ff, etc). The bless- 
edness of this eternal state includes such elements 
as the following: (1) restoration to God’s image 
and likeness to Christ (1 Cor 16 49; 2 Cor 3 18; 
Eph 4 24; Col 3 10; 1 Jn 3 2); (2) perfect holi- 
ness in the possession of God’s Spirit (2 Cor 7 1; 
Phil 1 6; Rev 21 27; 22 4.11); (8) the unveiled 
vision of God’s glory (Rev 22 4; ef Ps 17 15); 
(4) freedom from all sorrow, pain and death (Rev 
21 3f); (5) power of unwearied service (Rev 22 3). 

The contrast between the Bib. view of immor- 
tality and that of heathenism and of the schools 

will now be obvious. It is not mere 
2. Contrasts future existence; not a bare, abstract 

immortality of the soul; it is the result 
of redemption and of renewal by God's spirit; it 
embraces the whole personality, soul and body; itis 
not shared by the unholy; it includes the perfec- 
tion of rational, moral and spiritual blessedness, in 
an environment suitable to such glorified existence. 
As such it is the supreme prize after which every 
believer is called to strive (Phil 3 13 f). 

Lireratvury.—Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality, by 
Professor William James, Professor Osler, etc; Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality; Orr, Christian View 


of God and the World, Lects iv, v, with App. to v; works 
specified in art. on EscuatoLooyr. 
James ORR 


IMMUTABILITY, i-mi-ta-bil’i-ti, IMMUTA- 
BLE, i-mii‘ta-b’l (Gperd@eros, ametdihetos): Occurs 
in He 6 17.18 of the unchangeableness of the Di- 
vine counsel. It is the perfection of Jeh that He 
changes not in character, will, purpose, aim (Mal 
3 6; so of Christ, He 13 8). See FarraruLness; 
UNCHANGEABLE. 


IMNA, im‘na (72907, yimna'): A descendant of 
Asher (1 Ch 7 35). 


IMNAG, im’na (1}"0", yémnah): 

(1) Eldest son of Asher (Gen 46 17, AV “‘Jim- 
nah’; Nu 26 44, AV “Jimna’; 1 Ch 7 30). 

(2) A Levite of Hezekiah’s time (2 Ch 31 14). 


IMNITES, im/nits ((272", yimni): Descendants 
of Imnan (q.v.[1]) (Nu 26 44, AV “Jimnites”). 


IMPART, im-pArt’ (perab(Sap1, metadidomi, ‘to 
share’): “They... . imparted [AV “added”] 
nothing to me’’ (Gal 2 6); that is, did not propose 
any correction or addition to my teaching. ‘That 
T may impart unto you some spiritual gift’? (Rom 1 
11) expresses the apostle’s hope that the Rom be- 
lievers may increase in faith and love through his 
teaching and influence. 

“To impart unto you... . our own souls” 
(1 Thess 2 8) meant to spend their utmost strength 
and to expose their lives in their service. 


IMPEDIMENT, im-ped’i-ment: Found in Mk 7 
32, “had an impediment in his speech,” as a tr of 
poylharos, mogilalos, comp. of péyos, mégos, “toil” 
and Ad2os, ldlos, “‘speech,’”’ i.e. one who speaks with 
difficulty. In the LXX the word is used as a tr 


of DON, lam, “dumb” (Isa 36 6). 
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_ IMPLEAD, im-pléd’ (Acts 19 38 AV, “Let them 
implead one another’): ‘“Implead’”’ means ‘‘to sue 
at law,” hence RV “Let them accuse one another.” 
Court days are kept, let them prosecute the suit in 
court and not settle matters in riot. é¢yxanely, 
egkalein, means “‘to call in,” “to call to account.” 


IMPORTABLE, im-pdor’ta-b’]  (8veBderakros, 
dusbdstaktos): An obsolete word, meaning ‘‘unbear- 
able’’ (Lat im, ‘not,’ portabilis, ‘“bearable’’) found 
in Pr Man, “Thine angry threatening [RV “the 
anger of thy threatening’’] toward sinners is im- 
portable”; cf Rheims version, Mt 23 4, “heavy 
burdens and importable’’; Chaucer (“Clerk’s Tale” 
C.T.), “For it were importable though they wolde.” 


IMPORTUNITY, im-por-ti’ni-ti: Occurs only 
in Lk 11 8, where it is the rendering of dvatdea, 
anaideia (WH, évaidla, anaidia). This Gr word 
implies an element of impudent insistence rising 
to the point of shamelessness which the Eng. word 
‘importunity” fails to express, thus weakening the 
argument of the parable, which is that if by shame- 
less insistence a favor may be won, even from one 
unwilling and ungracious, still more surely will God 
answer the earnest prayer of His people. God’s 
willingness to give exceeds our ability to ask. The 
parable teaches by way of contrast, not by parallel. 

Davin Foster Estzs 

IMPOSITION, im-pé-zish’un, OF HANDS. See 

Hanns, Imrosition (LAYING oN) OF. 


IMPOSSIBLE, im-pos’i-b’l (vb. a$vvaréo, adu- 
natéd; adj &Btvaros, adtnatos): “To be impossi- 
ble” is the tr of adunated, “to be powerless,” “im- 
potent” (Mt 17 20; Lk 1 37, RV “void of power’); 
adunatos, ‘powerless,’ etc, is tr? “impossible” (Mt 
19 26; Mk 10 27; Lk 18 27; He 6 4.18; 11 6; 
‘“Gmpossible”’ in He 6 4 is in RV transferred to ver 
6); anéndektos, ‘not to be received” or “accepted,” 
is also tr? “impossible’’ (Lk 17 1). In several of 
these passages it is affirmed that “nothing is impos- 
sible with God,’”’ but, of course, this means nothing 
that is consistent with the Divine nature, e.g. (as 
He 6 18) it is not possible for God to lie. So, when 
it is said that nothing is impossible to faith, the same 
limitation applies and also that of the mind or will 
of God for us. But much more is possible to a 
strong faith than a weak faith realizes, or even 
believes. WALKER 


IMPOTENT, im’pé-tent (do¥evéo, asthenéa, 
aSbvatos, adunatos): The vb. signifies “to be with- 
out strength,’”’ and derivatives of it are used inJn 
5 3.7 AV and Acts 4 9 to characterize the paralyzed 
man at Bethesda and the cripple at the Temple gate. 
For the same condition of the Lystra lame man the 
word adunatos is used, which is synonymous. In 
these cases it is the weakness of disease. In this 
sense the word is used by Shakespeare (Love’s Labor 
Lost, V, ii, 864; Hamlet, I, ii, 29). The impotent 
folk referred to n the Epistle of Jeremy (Bar 6 28) 
were those weak and feeble from age and want; cf 
‘impotent and snail-paced beggary” (Richard [I], 


IV, iii, 53). ALEX. MACALISTER 
IMPRISONMENT, im-priz’n-ment. See Poun- 
ISHMENTS; PRISON. 


IMPURITY, im-pi’ri-ti. See UNCLEANNEsS. 


IMPUTATION, im-pii-ta’shun: 
I. Meanino anp UsE oF THE TERM 
II. Tre Tureeroup Ust& or THE TERM IN THEOLOOY 
Original Sin, Atonement, Justification 
III. Tse Scriprorat Basis or THese Doctrines 
1. Imputation of Adam’s Sin to His Posterity 


2. Imputation of the Sins of His People to Christ 
3. Imputation of the Righteousness of Christ to 
His People 
LivERATURE 

I. Meaning and Use of the Term.—The word 
“imputation,” according to the Scriptural usage, 
denotes an attributing of something to a person, or 
a charging of one with anything, or a setting of 
something to one’s account. This takes place some- 
times in a judicial manner, so that the thing im- 
puted becomes a ground of reward or punishment. 
The word is used in AV a number of times to trans- 
late the Heb vb. hashabh and the Gr vb. logizomav. 
These words, both of which occur frequently in 
Scripture, and which in a number of instances mean 
simply ‘‘to think,” express the above idea. That 
this is the case is clear also from the other Eng. 
words used in AV to translate these Heb and Gr 
words, as, for example, “to count,” “‘to reckon,” ‘“‘to 
esteem.” Thus hdshabh is tr? in AV by the vb. “‘to 
impute” (Lev 718; 17 4; 28 19 19); by the 
vb. “to reckon” (2 8 4 2); by “to count’’ as some- 
thing (Lev 26 31 EV). The vb. in 158 22 15 is 
DW, stm. Similarly, logizomat is tr¢ by the vb. “‘to 
impute’ (Rom 4 6.8.11.22.23.24; 2 Cor 5 19; Jas 
2 23); by the vb. “to count” (Rom 2 26; 4 3.5); 
“to account’ (Gal 3 6); and by the vb. ‘‘to reck- 
on” (Rom 4 4.9.10). In RV the word used to 
render logizomai is the vb. ‘‘to reckon.” 

These synonyms of the vb. “to impute” bring 
out the idea of reckoning or charging to one’s ac- 
count. It makes no difference, so far as the meaning 
of imputation is concerned, who it is that imputes, 
whether man (1 8 22 15) or God (Ps 32 2); it 
makes no difference what is imputed, whether a 
good deed for reward (Ps 106 301) or a bad deed 
for punishment (Lev 17 4); and it makes no differ- 
ence whether that which is imputed is something 
which is personally one’s own prior to the imputa- 
tion, as in the case above cited, where his own good 
deed was imputed to Phinehas (Ps 106 301), or 
something which is not personally one’s own prior 
to the imputation, as where Paul asks that a debt 
not personally his own be charged to him (Philem 
ver 18). In all these cases the act of imputation is 
simply the charging of one with something. It 
denotes just what we mean by our ordinary use of 
the term. It does not change the inward state or 
character of the person to whom something is im- 
puted. When, for example, we say that we impute 
bad motives to anyone, we do not mean that we 
make such a one bad; and just so in the Scripture 
the phrase “to impute iniquity’? does not mean to 
make one personally bad, but_simply to lay iniquity 
to his charge. Hence when God is said ‘‘to impute 
sin’ to anyone, the meaning is that God accounts 
such a one to be a sinner, and consequently guilty 
and liable to punishment. Similarly, the non- 
imputation of sin means simply not to lay it to one’s 
charge as a ground of punishment (Ps 32 2). In 
the same manner, when God is said “to impute 
righteousness’’ to a person, the meaning is that He 
judicially accounts such a one to be righteous and 
entitled to all the rewards of a righteous person 
(Rom 4 6.11). 

Hl. The Threefold Use of the Termin Theology.— 
Three acts of imputation are given special promi- 
nence in the Scripture, and are implicated in the 
Scriptural doctrines of Original Sin, Atonement 
and Justification, though not usually expressed by 
the words hashabh and logizomai. “Because, how- 
ever, of its “forensic” or “judicial” meaning, and 
possibly through its use in the Vulg to translate 
logizomai in Rom 4 8, the term “imputation” has ~ 
been used in theology in a threefold sense to denote 
the judicial acts of God by which the guilt of Adam’s 
sin is imputed to his posterity; by which the sing 
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of Christ’s people are imputed to Him; and by 
which the righteousness of Christ is imputed to His 
people. The act of imputation is precisely the same 
in each case. It is not meant that Adam’s sin was 
personally the sin of his descendants, but that it 
was set to their account, so that they share its guilt 
and penalty. It is not meant that Christ shares 
personally in the sins of men, but that the guilt of 
His people’s sin was set to his account, so that He 
bore its penalty. It is not meant that Christ’s 
people are made personally holy or inwardly right- 
eous by the imputation of His righteousness to 
them, but that His righteousness is set to their ac- 
count, so that they are entitled to all the rewards of 
that perfect righteousness. 

These doctrines have had a place in the theology 
of the Christian church from the earliest Christian 
cents., though the doctrine of the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ was first fully and clearly 
stated at the time of and following the Reformation. 
The first two of these doctrines have been the pos- 
session of the entire Christian church, while the 
third one of them is affirmed by both the Reformed 
and Lutheran branches of Protestantism. 

iif. The Scriptural Basis of These Doctrines.— 
These three doctrines have a basis in the Scripture, 
and underlie the Scripture doctrines of Original 
Sin, Atonement, and Justification. 

The doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity is implied in the account of the Fall 

in Gen 2 and 3, taken in connection 


1. Imputa- with the subsequent history of the 
tion of human race as recorded in Gen and 
Adam’s Sin in the rest of the OT. Many ancient 
to His and modern interpreters regard this 
Posterity narrative as an allegorical, mythical 


or symbolical representation in his- 
torical form, either of a psychological fact, i.e. of 
something which takes place in every individual, 
or of certain general truths concerning sin. By 
some exegetes, following Kant, it has been held to 
depict an advance of the race in culture or ethical 
knowledge (Reuss; against which view cf Budde, 
Clemen); by others it has been regarded as a sym- 
bolical representation of certain truths concerning 
sin (Oehler, Schultz); by others it has been regarded 
as historical (Delitzsch). This latter view is the 
one which accords with the narrative itself. It is 
evidently intended as historical by its author, and 
is so regarded by the NT writers. It is, moreover, 
introduced to explain, not an advance of the race, 
but the entrance of sin into the world, and the con- 
nection of certain penal evils with sin. It does this 
by showing how these evils came upon Adam as 
a punishment for his disobedience, and the sub- 
sequent history shows that his posterity were sub- 
jected to the same evils. It is true that the threat 
of punishment to Adam in case of disobedience was 
made to him alone, and that the penalties threat- 
ened are said to have come only upon him and Eve 
(Gen 3 16-19). Nevertheless, it is clear from the 
account of the subsequent history of the race that 
it actually shared in the punishments inflicted upon 


Adam, and that this was in consequence of his sin. . 


This implies that in Gen 2 16f are contained the 
terms of a covenant in which Adam acted as the 
representative of the race. If, therefore, the race 
shares in the penalty of Adam’s sin, it must also 
share in his guilt or the judicial obligation to suffer 
punishment. And this is precisely what the the- 
ology of the entire Christian church has meant by 
saying that the guilt of Adam’s sin was imputed to 
his posterity. This is in accordance with God’s 
method of dealing with men in other recorded in- 
stances (Gen 19 15; Ex 20 5; Dt 1 37; 3 26); 
and the assertion of the principle of personal re- 
sponsibility by Ezekiel and Jeremiah against an 


abuse of the principle of representative responsi- 
bility implies a recognition of the latter (Ezk 18 
2.4; 33 12; Jer 31 29). 

The universality of sin and death is not brought 
into connection with the Fall of Adam by the other 
OT writers. This is done, however, by Paul. In 
1 Cor 16 21f, Paul says that the death of all men 
has its cause in the man Adam in the same way in 
which the resurrection from the dead has its cause 
in the man Christ. The death of all men, accord- 
ingly, is not brought about by their personal sins, 
but has come upon all through the disobedience of 
Adam. Upon what ground this takes place, Paul 
states in the passage Rom 5 12-21. He intro- 
duces the subject of Adam’s relation to the race to 
illustrate his doctrine of the justification of sinners 
on the ground of a righteousness which is not per- 
sonally their own. In order to do this he takes the 
truth, well known to his readers, that all men are 
under condemnation on account of Adam’s sin. 
The comparison is between Adam and Christ, and 
the specific point of the comparison is imputed sin 
and imputed righteousness. Hence in ver 12 Paul 
does not mean simply to affirm that as Adam sinned 
and consequently died, so men sin and die. Nor 
can he mean to say that just as God established a 
precedent in Adam’s case that death should follow 
sin, so He acts upon this precedent in the case of all 
men because all sin, the real ground of the reign of 
death being the fact that all sin, and the formal 
ground being this precedent (B. Weiss); nor that 
the real ground is this precedent and the subordi- 
nate ground the fact that all sin (Hiinefeld). 
Neither can Paul intend to say that all men are sub- 
ject to death because they derive a corrupt nature 
from Adam (Fritzsche); nor that men are con- 
demned to die because all have sinned (Pfleiderer). 
Paul’s purpose is to illustrate his doctrine of the 
way in which men are delivered from sin and death 
by the way in which they are brought into con- 
demnation. The main thought of the passage is 
that, just as men are condemned on account of the 
imputation to them of the guilt of Adam’s sin, so 
they are justified on account of the imputation to 
them of the righteousness of Christ. Paul says 
that it was by one man that sin and death entered 
into the world, and it was by one man that death 
passed to all men, because all were implicated in 
the guilt of that one man’s sin (ver 12). In proof 
of this the apostle cites the fact that death as a 
punishment was reigning during a period in which 
the only possible judicial ground of this fact must 
have been the imputation of the guilt of that one 
man’s sin (vs 13.14). Hence there is a precise 
parallel between Adam and Christ. Just as men are 
condemned on account of Adam’s disobedience, so 
they are justified on account of the obedience of 
Christ (vs 18.19). The thought of the passage is 
imputed sin and imputed righteousness as the ground 
of condemnation and of justification respectively. 

That our sins are imputed to Christ is not ex- 
pressly stated in the Scripture, but is implied in those 

passages which affirm that Christ “bore 


2. The our sins,” and that our iniquities were 
Imputation “laid upon him” by Jeh. To bear 
of the Sins inquity or sin, though it may some- 
of His times mean to bear it away or remove 
People to it, is an expression often applied in 
Christ Seripture to persons charged with guilt 


and subjected to the punishment of 
their own sin (Lev 5 17; 7 18; 19 8; 22 9). 
That the Heb vb. nasd@’ has this meaning is also 
indicated by its being interchanged with the vb. 
sabhal, which means ‘‘to bear as a burden” and is 
used to denote the bearing of the punishment of sin 
(Isa 53 11). In the OT sacrificial system, which 
according to the NT is typical of the sacrifice of 
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Christ, the imposition of hands on the head of the 
victim signified the substitution of it for the offender 
and the transfer of his guilt to it. This idea is 
brought out clearly in the case of the two goats on 
the great Day of Atonement (Lev 16). When, 
therefore, the Servant of Jeh in Isa 58 is said ‘“‘to 
bear iniquity” (ver 11), or that “the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him ’’(ver 5), or that ‘‘Jeh 
hath laid [lit. “‘caused to fall’’] on him the iniquity 
of us all’’ (ver 6), the idea expressed is that Christ 
bore the punishment of our sin vicariously, its guilt 
having been imputed to Him. The thought of the 
prophecy is, as Delitzsch says, that of vicarious 
punishment, which implies the idea of the imputa- 
tion of the guilt of our sins to Christ. 

The same idea underlies these expressions when 
they occur in the NT. When Peter wishes to hold 
up Christ as an example of patience in suffering, he 
takes up the thought of Isa, and adduces the fact 
that Christ “his own self bare our sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 Pet 2 24). The context indi- 
eates that Peter had the prophecy of Isa 63 in 
mind, so that his meaning is, not that Christ carried 
our sins even up to the cross, but that in His death 
on the cross Christ bore the punishment of our sin, 
its guilt having been imputed to Him. The same 
thought is expressed by the writer of the Ep. to the 
He, where the contrast between the first and second 
advents of Christ is made to hinge upon the fact 
that in the first He came to be sacrificed as a sin- 
bearer, burdened with the guilt of the sin of others, 
whereas in His second coming He will appear with- 
out this burden of imputed or vicarious guilt (He 
9 28). Paul also gives expression to the same 
thought when he says that Christ was “made to 
be sin on our behalf?’ (2 Cor 5 21), and that He 
became ‘‘a eurse for us” (Gal 3 13). In the former 
passage the idea of substitution, although not ex- 
pressed by the preposition hupér which indicates 
that Christ’s work was for our benefit, is neverthe- 
less clearly implied in the thought that Christ, 
whose sinlessness is emphasized in the ver, is made 
sin, and that we sinners become righteous in Him. 
Paul means that Christ was made to bear the 

enalty of our sin aud that its guilt was imputed to 
Flim in precisely the same way in which we sinners 
become the righteousness of God in Him, ie. by 
the imputation of His righteousness to us. The 
same thought is expressed in Gal 3 13, where the 
statement that Christ was made a curse for us means 
that He was made to eudure the curse or penalty of 
the broken law. In all these passages the under- 
lying thought is that the guilt of our sin was 
imputed to Christ. 

The righteousness upon the ground of which 
God justifies the ungodly is, according to Paul, 

witnessed to in the OT (Rom 8 21). 
3. The Im- In order to obtain the blessedness 
putation of which comes from a right relation to 
the Right- God, the pardon or non-imputation of 
eousness of sin is necessary, and this takes place 
Christ to through the ‘‘covering” of sin (Ps 32 
His People 1.2). The nature of this covering by 

the viearious bearing of the penalty 
of sin is made elear in Isa 63. It is, moreover, the 
teaching of the OT that the righteousness which 
God demands is not to be found among men (Ps 
130 3; 143 2; Isa 64 6). Accordingly, the proph- 
ets speak of 9 righteousness which is not from man’s 
works, but which is said to be in Jeh or to come 
from Him to His people (Isa 32 16f;, 46 23 ff; 
54 17; 568 8; 61 3; Jer 61 10; Hos 10 12). This 
idea finds its clearest expression in connection with 
the work of the Messiah in Jer 33 16, where Jerus 
is called “Jeh our righteousness” because of the 
coming of the Messianic king, and in Jer 23 6 where 
the same name is given to the Messiah to express 


His significance for Israel. Although the idea of 
the imputation of righteousness is not explicitly 
asserted in these passages, the idea is not merely 
that the righteousness spoken of is recognized by 
Jeh (Cremer), but that it comes from Him, so that 
Jeh, through the work of the Messiah, is the source 
of His people’s righteousness. me 

This idea is taken up by Paul, who makes explicit 
the way in which this righteousness comes to sin- 
ners, and who puts the idea of imputed righteous- 
ness at the basis of his doctrine of Justification. 
By the righteousness of Christ Paul means Christ’s 
legal status, or the merit acquired by all that He 
did in satisfying the demands of God’s law, includ- 
ing what has been called His active and passive 
obedience. Notwithstanding the fact that most 
of the modern expositors of Paul’s doctrine have 
denied that he teaches the imputation of Christ’s 
obedience, this doctrine has a basis in the apostle’s 
teaching. Justification leads to life and final glori- 
fication (Rom 5 18; 8 30); and Paul always con~ 
ceives the obtaining of life as dependent on the ful- 
filment of the law. _ If, therefore, Christ secures life 
for us, it can only be in accordance with this prin-~ 
ciple. Accordingly, the apostle emphasizes the 
element of obedience in the death of Christ, and 
places this act of obedience at the basis of the 
sinner’s justification (Rom 5 18). He also repre-- 
sents the obedience of the cross as the culminatin 
point of a life of obedience on Christ’s part (Ph 
2 8). Moreover, Paul affirms that our redemption 
from all the demands of the law is secured by the 
fact that Christ was born under law (Gal 4 4). 
This cannot be restricted to the fact that Christ 
was under the curse of the law, for He was born 
under law and the result of this is that we are free 
from all of its demands. This doctrine is also im- 
plied in the apostle’s teaching that Justification is 
absolutely gracious, taken in connection with the 
fact that it leads to a complete salvation. 

The importance in Paul’s thought of the doctrine 
of the imputation of the righteousness of Christ to 
the believer can be seen from the fact that the ques- 
tion how righteousness was to be obtained occupied 
a central place in his religious consciousness, both 
before and after his conversion. The apostle’s 
conversion by the appearance of the risen Christ 
determined his conception of the true way of ob- 
taining righteousness, since the resurrection of 
Christ meant for Paul the condemnation of his 
ee past search for righteousness by works of the 
aw. 

That the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ to the believer does lie at the basis of Paul’s 
doctrine of Justification can be further seen from 
the fact that Justification is absolutely free and 
unmerited so far as the sinner is concerned (Rom 
3 24; 6 15; Gal 5 4; Tit 3 7); its object being 
one who is ungodly (Rom 4 5); so that it is not by 
works (Rom 3 20.28; Gal 2 16; 3 11; 5 4; Phil 
3 9); and yet that it is not a mere pardon of sin, 
but is a strictly ‘forensic’? or judicial judgment 
freeing the sinner from all the elaims of the law, an 
granting him the right to eternal life. This last 
truth is plain because God’s retributive righteous- 
ness lies at the basis of Paul’s doctrine of Justifi- 
cation (Rom 2); is manifested in it (Rom 8 25 f); 
because Christ’s expiatory work is its ground (Rom 
3 25); and because our redemption from the curse 
of the law rests upon Christ’s having borne it for 
us, and our redemption from all the demands of the 
law depends upon their fulfilment by Christ (Gal 
3 13; 4 4). Hence the gracious character of Jus- 
tification, according to Paul, does not consist in its 
being merely a gracious pardon without any judi- 
cial basis (Ritsch!); or in God’s acceptance of a 
subjective righteousness produced by Him in the 
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sinner (Tobac); or in the acceptance of faith in- 
stead of a perfect righteousness (Cremer). The 
gracious character of Justification consists for Paul 
in the fact that the righteousness on the ground of 
which God justifies the ungodly is a righteous- 
ness which is graciously provided by God, and 
which Paul contrasts with his own righteousness 
which comes from law works (Phil 3 9). The 
sinner, therefore, is pardoned and accepted as a 
righteous person, not on account of anything in 
himself, but only on account of what Christ has 
done for him, which means that the merits of 
Christ’s suffering and obedience are imputed to the 
sinner as the ground of his justification. 

This truth is explicitly affirmed by Paul, who 
speaks of God’s imputing righteousness without 
works, and of righteousness being imputed (Rom 
46.11). The idea of the imputation of righteous- 
ness here is made clear by the context. The one 
who is declared righteous is said to be “ungodly” 
(4 5). Hence he is righteous only by God’s impu- 
tation of righteousness to him. This is also clear 
from the contrast between imputation according 
to grace and according to debt (4 4). He who seeks 
righteousness by works would be justified as a 
reward for his works, in antithesis to which, impu- 
tation according to grace would be the charging 
one with a righteousness which he does not possess. 
Accordingly, at the basis of Justification there is a 
reckoning to the sinner of an objective righteous- 
ness. This same idea is also implied and asserted 
by Paul in the parallel which he draws between 
Adam and Christ (Rom 5 18f). The apostle says 
that just as men are condemned on account of a sin 
not their own, so they are justified on account of a 
righteousness which is not their own. The idea of 
imputed sin and imputed righteousness, as was said, 
js the precise point of the parallelism between con- 
demnation in Adam and justification in Christ. 
This is also the idea which underlies the apostle’s 
contrast of the Old and New Covenants (2 Cor 3 
9). The New Covenant is described as a “ministry 
of righteousness,” and contrasted with the Old 
Covenant which is described as a ‘‘ministry of con- 
demnation.” If, therefore, this last expression 
does not denote a subjective condition of men under 
the old dispensation, but their relation to God as 
objects of His condemnation, righteousness must 
denote the opposite of this relation to the law, and 
must depend on God’s judicial acquittal. Thesame 
truth is expressed by Paul more concretely by say- 
ing that Christ has been “‘made unto us righteous- 
ness from God”’ (1 Cor 1 30). Here the concrete 
mode of expression is chosen because Paul speaks 
also of Christ being our sanctification and redemp- 
tion, so that an expression had to be chosen which 
would cover all of these ideas. One of the clearest 
statements concerning this objective righteousness 
is Phil 39. The apostle here affirms that the 
righteousness which the believer in Christ obtains 
is directly opposite to his own righteousness. This 
latter comes from works of the law, whereas the 
former comes from God and through faith in Christ. 
It is, therefore, objective to man, comes to him 
from God, is connected with the work of Christ, 
and is mediated by faith in Christ. 

The idea clearly stated in this last passage of a 
righteousness which is objective to the sinner and 
which comes to him from God, i.e. the idea of a new 
legal standing given to the believer by God, explains 
the meaning, in most cases, of the Pauline phrase 
“righteousness of God.’’ This phrase is used by 
Paul 9 t: Rom 1 17; 3 5.21f.25f; 103 (twice); 
2 Cor 5 21. It denotes the Divine attribute of 
righteousness in Rom 3 5.25f. The customary 
exegesis was to regard the other instances as de- 
noting the righteousness of a sinner which comes 


to him from God, in accordance with Phil 3 9. 
More recently Hacring, following Kélbing in general, 
has interpreted all these instances as denoting God’s 
justifying action. But this interpretation is most 
strained in 2 Cor 5 21, where we are said to “be- 
come the righteousness of God,” and in Rom 10 
3-6, where the righteousness of God is identified 
with the righteousness which comes from faith, this 
latter being contrasted with man’s own inward 
righteousness. That a righteousness of man which 
he receives from God is here referred to, is confirmed 
by the fact that the reason given for the error of the 
Jews in seeking a righteousness from law works is 
the fact that the work of Christ has made an end of 
this method of obtaining righteousness (Rom 10 4). 
This righteousness, therefore, is one of which man 
is the possessor. The phrase, however, cannot 
mean a righteousness which is valid in God’s sight 
(Luther), although this thought is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by Paul (Rom 3 20; Gal 3 11). It means 
a righteousness which comes from God and of which 
He is the author. This is not, however, by making 
man inwardly righteous, since all the above passages 
show the purely objective character of this right- 
eousness. It is the righteousness of Phil 3 9; the 
righteousness which God imputes to the believer in 
Christ. Thus we “become the righteousness of 
God” in precisely the same sense in which Christ 
was ‘made to be sin’ (2 Cor 5 21). Since Christ 
was made sin by having the guilt of our sin im- 
puted to Him so that He bore its penalty, Paul 
must mean that we “become the righteousness of 
God” in this same objective sense through the impu- 
tation to us of the righteousness of Christ. In the 
same way, in Rom 10 3, the contrast between God’s 
righteousness and the Jew’s righteousness by works 
of the law shows that in each case righteousness 
denotes a legal status which comes from God by 
imputation. It is this same imputed righteousness 
which makes the gospel the power of God unto sal- 
vation (Rom 1 17), which has been revealed by 
the law and the prophets, which is received by faith 
in Christ by whose expiatory death God’s retrib- 
utive righteousness has been made manifest (Rom 
3 21.22.25.26), and which is represented by Peter 
as the object of Christian faith (2 Pet 1 1). 

In two passages Paul affirms that Abraham be- 
lieved God and “it was imputed to him for right- 
eousness’ (Rom 43AV; Gal36). The old 
Arminian theologians, and some modern exegetes 
(H. Cremer) assert that Pau] means that Abraham’s 
faith was accepted by God instead of a perfect 
righteousness as the meritorious ground of his justi- 
fication. This, however, cannot be the apostle’s 
meaning. It is diametrically opposed to the context 
where Paul introduces the ease of Abraham for the 
very purpose of proving that he was justified _with- 
out any merit on his part; it is opposed to Panl’s 
idea of the nature of faith which involves the renun- 
ciation of all claim to merit, and is a simple resting 
on Christ from whom all its saving efficacy is de- 
rived; and this interpretation is also opposed to 
Paul’s doctrine of the absolutely gracious character 
of Justification. The apostle in these passages wishes 
to illustrate from the case of Abraham the gracious 
character of Justification, and quotes the untech- 
nical language of Gen 15 6. His meaning is simply 
that Abraham was justified as a believer in God, and 
not as one who sought rightcousness by works. See 
Sin; ATONEMENT; JUSTIFICATION. 

Litzrarurs.—Besides the Comm., see works on OT 
Theology by Dillmann, Davidson, Oehler, Schultz; and 
on NT Theology by H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Schmidt; 
also Chemnitz, De Vocabulo Imputationis, Loc. Theol., 
1594, II, 326 ff; J. Martin, The Imputation of Adam's 
Sin, 1834, 20-46; Clemen, Die Christliche Lehre von der 
Sunde, I, 1897, 151-79; Dietzsch, Adam_und_ Christus, 
1871; Hiinefeld, Rom § 12-21, 1895; Crawford, The 
Doctrine of the Holy Scripture Respecting the Atonement?, 
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1876, 33-45, 188-90. Cf also the appropriate sections 
in the works on the Scripturo doctrine of Justification, 
aad esp. on Paul's doctrine of Justification, e.g. Owen, 
Justification, Ist Am. ed, 185-310; Ritschl, Die Christ- 
liche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, IT, 
1882, 303-31; B6hl, Von der Rechtfertigung durch den 
Glauben, 1890, 115-23; Ndésgen, Schriftbeweis fir die 
evangel, Rechfertiquagslehre, 1901, 147-96; Pfleiderer, 
Die Paulinische Rechtfertigung, ZWT (Hiigenfeid her- 
ausg.), 1872, 161-200, Paulinism, ET, I, 171-86; with 
which compare Pfleiderer’s later view of Paul's teach- 
ings, 2d ed, 1890, 178-89, G. Schwarz, Justitia Impu- 
tata? 1891; H. Cremer, Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre’, 
1900, 329-49; Tobac, Le probléme de la justification dans 
Saint Paul, 1908, 206-25. On Paul's doctrine of the 
righteousness of God, of the many monographs the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Fricke, Der Paulinische Grund- 
begriff der Stxatogivy Geou, erértert auf Grund v. Rém. 
III, 21-26, 1888, Kdibing, Studien zur Paulinische 
Theologie, TSK, 1895, 7-51; Hiring, Accatocivy deod, 
bet Paulus, 1896. 
CaspaR WisTaR HopcE 
IMRAH, im’ra (1707, yimrah): A descendant 


of Asher (1 Ch 7 36). 

IMRI, im’ri (78 , *imri): 

(1) A Judahite (1 Ch 9 4). 

(2) Father of Zaccur who helped to rebuild the 
walls of Jerus under Nehemiah (Neh 3 2). 


IN: A principal thing to notice about this prep., 
which in AV represents about 16 Heb and as many 
Gr words and preps., is that, in hundreds of cases 
(esp. in the OT, but frequently also in the NT) in 
RV the rendering is changed to more exact forms 
(“‘to,”’ “unto,” “by,” “pon,” Hate “with,” 
“among,” “for,” “throughout,” etc; ef e.g. Gen 6 
16; 13 8; 17 7.912; 181; Ex 817; Lev 19, 
etc); while, nearly as often, “in” is substituted for 
divergent forms of AV (eg. Gen 2 14; 17 11; 
31 54; 407; 4917; Ex 8 14.24; Lev 3 17; 
4 2, etc). The chief Gr prep. év, en, is frequently 
adhered to as ‘in’? in RV where AV has other forms 
(‘Swith,” “among,” ete; cf “in” for “with”? in 
John’s baptism, Mt 3 11, and ||; ‘in the tombs” 
for “among the tombs,” Mk 6 3). In 2 Thess 
22, “shaken in mind” in AV is more correctly 
rendered in RV “shaken from [apé] your mind.” 
There are numerous such instructive changes. 

JAMES ORR 

IN THE LORD (& Kvplo, en Kurid): A 
favorite Pauline expression, denoting that intimate 
union and fellowship of the Christian with the Lord 
Jesus Christ which supplies the basis of all Chris- 
tian relations and conduct, and the distinctive ele- 
ment in which the Christian life has its specific 
character. Cf the synonymous Pauline phrases, 
“in Christ,’ ‘in Christ Jesus,” and the Johannine 
expressions, “being in Christ,” “abiding in Christ.” 
“In the Lord’’ denotes: (1) the motive, quality, or 
character of a Christian duty or virtue, as based 
on union with Christ, e.g. “Free to be married to 
whom she will; only in the Lord’ (1 Cor 7 39), 
i.e. provided the marriage be consistent with the 
Christian life. Cf 1 Cor 15 58; Phil 3.1; 4 1.2. 
4.10; Eph 6 1.10; Col 3 18, ete; (2) the ground 
of Christian unity, fellowship, and brotherly salu- 
tation, e.g. Rom 16 2.8.22; 1 Cor 16 19; Col 4 7; 
(3) it is often practically synonymous with ‘“Chris- 
tian” (noun or adj.), ‘as Christians’ or “as a 
Christian,” e.g. ‘Salute them of the household of 
Narcissus, that are in the Lord,’’ ie. that are 
Christians (Rom 16 11); “I... . the prisoner in 
the Lord,’’ ie. the Christian prisoner (Eph 4 1); 
ef Rom 16 13; 1 Cor 9 1.2; Eph 6 21 (‘faith- 
ful minister in the Lord’’=faithful Christian min- 
ister); Col 4 17 (see Grimm-Thayer, Lez. of NT, 
év, en, I, 6) D. Miatu Enwarns 


INCANTATION, in-kan-ta’shun. See Macic. 


INCARNATION, in-kar-na/shun. See Prrson 
or CHRIST. 


INCENSE, in’sens (WTOP, ktérah; in Jer 44 
21, "OP, kitter; in Mal 1 11, "OP, batar, “In 
every place incense shall be offered unto my name”; 
the word m2, lebhonah, tr4 “incense” in several 
passages in Isa and Jer in AV, is properly “‘frankin- 
cense,”’ and is so rendered in RV): The offering of 
incense, or burning of aromatic substances, is 
common in the religious ceremonies of nearly all 
nations (Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, etc), and it is natural to find it holding 
@ prominent place in the tabernacle and temple- 
worship of Israel. The newer critical theory that 
incense was a late importation into the religion of 
Israel, and that the altar of incense described in 
Ex 30 1 ff is a post-exilian invention, rests on pre- 
suppositions which are not here admitted, and is in 
contradiction to the express notices of the altar of 
incense in 1 K 6 20.22; 7 48; 9 25; ef 2 Ch 4 
19 (see discussion of the subject by Delitzsch in 
Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880, 113 ff). In the de- 
nunciation of Eli in 1S 2 27 ff, the burning of 
incense is mentioned as one of the functions of the 
priesthood (ver 28). The “smoke” that filled the 
temple in Isaiah’s vision (Isa 6 4) may be pre- 
sumed to be the smoke of incense. The word 
ketorah itself properly denotes “smoke.” For the 
altar of incense see art. on that subject, and TaBER- 
NACLE and TEMPLE. The incense used in the tab- 
ernacle service—called ‘sweet incense’ (k*toreth 
ha-sammim, Ex 25 6, etc)—was compounded ac- 
cording to a definite prescription of the perfumes, 
stacte, onycha, galbanum and pure frankincense 
(Ex 30 34f), and incense not so compounded was 
rejected as “strange incense” (ktdrah zérah, 30 9). 
In the offering of incense, burning coals from the 
altar of burnt offering were borne in a censer and. 
put upon the altar of incense (the “golden altar” 
before the oracle), then the fragrant incense was 
sprinkled on the fire (cf Lk 1 9f). Ample details 
of the rabbinical rules about incense may be seen 
in the art. “Incense,” in DB. See CENnsER. 

Figuratively, incense was symbolical of ascending 
prayer. The multitude were praying while Zach- 
arias offered incense (Lk 1 10, @vulaua, thumiama), 
and in Rev 5 8; 8 3f, the incense in the heavenly 
temple is connected and even identified (5 8) with 
‘the prayers of the saints.” James ORR 


INCEST, in’sest. 


INCONTINENCY, in-kon’ti-nen-si (dxpacia, 
akrasia, ‘without control’): In 1 Cor 7 5, it evi- 
dently refers to lack of control in a particular matter, 
and signifies unchastity. In Mt 23 25, the Gr 
word is tr4 in both AV and ARV by “excess.” 


INCORRUPTION, in-ké-rup’shun (4d@apeta, 
aphtharsia): Occurs in 1 Cor 16 42.50.53.54, of the 
resurrection body, and is twice used in RV for AV 
‘Gmmortality’ (Rom 27; 2 Tim110m). See 
IMMORTALITY. 


See CrIMEs. 


INCREASE, in’krés (noun), in-krés’ (vb.): Em- 
ployed in the Eng. Bible both as vb. and as noun, 
and in both cases to represent a number of different 
words in the original. As a vb. it is used in the 
ordinary sense of the term. As a noun it is usually 
used of plant life, or of the herds and flocks, to denote 
the fruitage or the offspring; more rarely of money, 
to denote the interest. As examples of the different 
terms tr? by this word, students who read Heb or 
Gr may compare Dt 7 22; Prov 16 21; Job 10 
16 AV; 12 23; Nu 18 30; Dt 7 13; Ezk 22 12 
in the OT, and Jn 3 30; 1 Cor 3 6; Col 2 19; 
Eph 4 16 in the NT. : 

Russett BensaMIn MILLER 
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INDIA, in’di-a (3M, hodda; 4 "Iv8unh, hz 
Indiké): The name occurs in canonical Scripture 
only in Est 1 1; 8 9, of the country which marked 
the eastern boundary of the territory of Ahasuerus. 
The Heb word comes from the name of the Indus, 
Hondu, and denotes, not the peninsula of Hindu- 
stan, but the country drained by that great river. 
This is the meaning also in 1 Esd 3 2; Ad Est 
3 2; 16 1. Many have thought that this country 
is intended by Havilah in Gen 2 11 and that the 
Indus is the Pishon. The drivers of the elephants 
(1 Mace 6 37) were doubtless natives of this land. 
The name in 1 Macc 8 9 is certainly an error. 
India never formed part of the dominions of An- 
tiochus the Great. It may possibly be a clerical 
error for “Tonia,’’ as Media is possibly a mistake for 
Mysia. Ifthe Israelites in early times had no direct 
relations with India, many characteristic Indian 
products seem to have found their way into Pales- 
tinian markets by way of the Arabian and Syrian 
trade routes, or by means of the Red Sea flects 
(1 K 10 11.15; Ezk 27 15 ff, etc). Among these 
may be noted “horns of ivory and ebony,’’ “cassia 
and calamus,” almug (sandalwood), apes and pea~- 
cocks. : W. Ewine 


INDIGNITIES, in-dig’ni-tiz. See PunisHMENTs. 


INDITE, in-dit’: AV Ps 45 1, “My heart is in- 
diting a good matter’; RV “My heart overfloweth 
with a goodly matter,” is in harmony with UN, 
rdhash, “to bubble up”; cf LXX é&npetéaro, 
exéreixato, “to pour out.’ “Indite”’ in Eng. is 
becoming obsolete. It may mean “to dictate,” 
“to invite,” ‘to compose.” In the latter meaning 
it is used in the above passage. 


INFANCY, in’fan-si, GOSPEL OF THE. See 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 


INFANT, in‘fant, BAPTISM. See Baptism. 
INFANTICIDE, in-fan’ti-sid. See Crimes. 


INFIDEL, in’fi-del (Gmoros, dpistos, “unbe- 
lieving,” ‘“incredulous’”’): AV has this word twice: 
“What part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” 
(2 Cor 6 15); “If any provide not for his own, 
.... 48 worse than an infidel” (1 Tim 5 8). In 
both passages ERV and ARV have “‘unbeliever” in 
harmony with numerous other instances of the use 
of the Gr apistos. The word nowhere corresponds 
to the modern conception of an infidel, one who 
denies the existence of God, or repudiates the Chris- 
tian faith; but always signifies one who has not be- 
come a believer in Christ. It was formerly so used 
in Eng., and some of the older VSS have it in other 

- passages, besides these two. It is not found in the 
OT, but “infidelity” (incredulity) occurs in 2 Esd 
7 44 [114]. Wiiuiam OwrEn CarvER 


INFINITE, in’fin-it, INFINITUDE, in-fin’i-vid: 
The word “infinite” occurs 3 t only in the text of 
AV (Job 22 5; Ps 147 5; Nah 3 9) 
1. Scripture and once in m (Nah 2 9). In Ps 147 
Use 5, “His understanding is infinite,’’ it 
represents the Heb “WO PR, ’én 
mispar, “no number’; in the other passages the 
Heb Vp TR, ’an kee Job 22 5, of iniquities) and 
MEP PR, en kéceh (Nah 8 9, of strength of Ethio- 
pia and Egypt; AVm 2 9, of “spoil’’), meaning ‘“‘no 
end.” RV, therefore, renders in Job 22 5, “Neither 
is there any end to thine iniquities,”” and drops the 
marginal reference in Nah 2 9. 
Pg 147 5 is thus the only passage in which the 
term is directly applied to God. It there correctly 


conveys the idea of absence of all limitation. There 
is nothing beyond the compass of God’s understand- 
ing; or, positively, His understanding 
2. Applica- embraces everything there is to know. 
tion to God Past, present and future; all things pos- 
sible and actual; the inmost thoughts 
and purposes of man, as well as his outward actions, 
lie bare to God’s knowledge (He 4 13; see Om- 
NISCIENCE). 
While, however, the term is not found, the truth 
that God is infinite, not only in His understanding, 
but in His being and all His perfec- 
8. Infinity tions, natural and moral, is one that 
Universally pervades all Scripture. It could not 
Implied be otherwise, if God was unoriginated, 
exalted above all limits of time, space 
and creaturehood, and dependent only on Himself. 
The Dib. writers, certainly, are far from thinking 
in metaphysical categories, or using such terms as 
“Self-existence,”’ ‘“absoluteness,”’ “unconditioned,” 
yet the ideas for which these terms stand were all of 
them attributed in their conceptions to God. They 
did not, e.g. conceive of God as having been born, 
or as having a beginning, as the Bab and Gr gods 
had, but thought of Him as the ever-existing One 
(Ps 90 1.2), and free Creator and Disposer of all 
that exists. This means that God has self-existence, 
and for the same reason that He is not bound by 
His own creation. He must be thought of as raised 
above all creaturely limits, that is, as infinite. 
The anthropomorphisms of the Bible, indeed, are 
often exceedingly naive, as when Jeh is said to “go 
down”’ to see what is being done (Gen 


4. Anthro- 11 5.7; 18 21), or to “repent” of His 
pomor- actions (Gen 6 6); but these repre- 
phisms sentations stand in contexts which 


show that the authors knew God to be 
unlimited in time, space, knowledge and power (cf 
Gen 6 7, God, Creator of all; 11 8.9, universal 
Ruler; 18 25, universal Judge; Nu 23 19, inca- 
pable of repentance, etc). Like anthropomorphisms 
are found in Dt and the Prophets, where it is not 
doubted that the higher conceptions existed. In 
this infinity of God is implied His unsearchableness 
(Job 117; Ps 145 3; Rom 11 33); conversely, 
the latter attribute implies His infinity. 
This infinitude of God is displayed in all His 
attributes—in His eternity, omnipresence, ornis- 
cience, omnipotence, ete—on which see 
5. Infinity the separate arts. As regards the 
a Perfection proper conception of infinity, one has 
Nota chiefly to guard against figuring it 
Quantity under too quaniitative an aspect. 
Quantitative boundlessness is the nat- 
ural symbol we employ to represent infinity, yet 
reflection will convince us that it is inadequate as 
applied to a spiritual magnitude. Infinitude in 
power, e.g. is not an infinite quantity of power, but 
the potentiality in God of accomplishing without 
limit everything that is possible to power. It is a 
perfection, not a quantity. Still more is this appar- 
ent in moral attributes like love, righteousness, 
truth, holiness. These attributes are not quanti- 
ties (a quantity can never be truly infinite), but 
perfections; the infinity is qualitative, consisting in 
the absence of all defect or limitation in degree, not 
in amount. 
The recollection of the fact now stated will free 
the mind from most of the perplexities that have 
been raised by metaphysical writers 


6. Errors as to the abstract possibility of the 
Based on coexistence of infinite attributes in 
Quantita- God (thus e.g. Mansel); the recon- 
tive Con- _cilability of God’s infinity with His 
ceptions Personality, or with the existence of 


a finite world; the power of the human 
mind to conceive infinity, etc. How, it is asked, 


Infirmity 
Ink-horn 
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can the idea of infinity get into our finite minds? 
It might as well be asked how the mind can take in 
the idea of the sun’s distance of some 90 millions of 
miles from the earth, when the skull that holds the 
brain is only a few cubic inches in capacity. The 
idea of a mile is not a mile big, nor is the idea of 
infinity too large to be thought of by the mind of 
man. The essence of the power of thought is its 
capacity for the universal, and it cannot rest till it 
has apprehended the most universal idea of all— 
the infinite. JAMES ORR 


INFIRMITY, in-far’mi-ti (71, dawah, Ten; 
halah, T1270, mahdlah; doévera, asthéneia): This 
word is used either in the sing. or pl. (the latter 
only in the NT) and with somewhat varying sig- 
nification. (1) As sickness or bodily disease (Jn 5 
5; Mt 817; Lk 6 15; 82; I Tim 6 23). In 
the last instance the affections seem to have been 
dyspeptic, the discomfort of which might be re- 
lieved by alcohol, although the disease would not be 
cured thereby. It is probable that this condition 
of body produced a certain slackness in Timothy’s 
work against which Paul several times cautions 
him. In Lk 7 21 RV has ‘diseases,’’ which is a 
better rendering of the Gr nosén, used here, than the 
AV ‘‘nfirmities.”’ (2) Imperfections or weaknesses 
of body (Rom 6 19; 2 Cor 11 30 AV; 12 5.9.10 
AV; Gal 4 13). (8) Moral or spiritual weaknesses 
and defects (Ps 77 10; Rom 8 26; 151; He 4 
15; 5 2; 7 28). In this sense it is often used by 
the classic Eng. writers, as in Milton’s ‘the last 
infirmity of noble minds”; cf Caesar, IV, iii, 86. 


The infirmity which a man of resolution can keep. 


under by his will (Prov 18 14) may be either moral 
or physical. In Lk 13 11 the woman’s physical 
infirmity is ascribed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Avex. MacarisTER 

INFLAME, in-flam’, ENFLAME, en-flim’ (p27, 
dalak): ‘“To inflame’ in the meaning ‘‘to excite 
passion” is found in Isa 6 11, “till wine inflame 
them.’’ In some AV passages (e.g. Isa 57 5) we 
find ‘‘enflaming’’ with the same meaning; cf AV 
Sus ver 8 and Sir 28 10 AV (RV “‘inflame’’). 


INFLAMMATION, in-fla-ma’shun (Mp3, dal- 
leketh; $tyos, rhigos): Only in Dt 28 22, was con- 
sidered by Jewish writers as “burning fever,” by 
LXX asaformofague. Both this and typhoid fever 
are now, and probably were, among the commonest 
of the diseases of Pal. See Fever. In Lev 13 28 
AV has “inflammation” as the rendering of ¢dre- 
bheth, which LXX reads charaktér, and for which 
the proper Eng. equivalent is “scar,” as in RV. 


INFLUENCES, in’fldc-ens-iz (DIY, ma- 
‘ddhannéth): This word occurs only in Job 38 31 
AV, “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades?’ RV “the cluster of the Pleiades,” m 
“or chain, or sweet influences’; Delitzsch, Dillmann 
and others render “fetters,”’ that which binds the 
group together; “‘influences,” if correct, would 
refer to the seasons, which were believed to be regu- 
lated, so far, by the Pierapes (q.v.). In Wisd 7 
25, it is said of Wisdom that she is ‘‘a pure influence 
[apérrhoia, RV “effluence’”’] flowing from the glory 
of the Almighty.” W. L. WALKER 


INGATHERING, in’gath-ér-ing, FEAST OF. 
See Feasts anp Fasts; Booru. 


INHABIT, in-hab’it, INHABITANT, in-hab’it- 
ant (BW, ydshabh, “to sit,” ‘Temain, ‘‘dwell,” 
“inhabit,” j2UW, shakhén, “to settle down,” 
“tabernacle,” “dwell”; sarowéw, katoikéd, “‘to 
settle,” dwell”): See Dwrtt. The vb. “to in- 


habit,”? now used only transitively, had once an 
intransitive meaning as well. Cf Cowper, Olney 
Hymns, XIV, 

“Who built it, who inhabits there?" 


So in 1 Ch 6 9 AV, “‘And eastward he inhabited 
unto the entering in of the wilderness’ (but RV 
“dwelt’’). We have the obsolete inhabiters for 
‘nhabitants’ in Rev 8 18 AV (but RV ‘‘them that 
dwell”) and Rev 12 12 AV (but omitted in RV). 
The rare inhabitress (fem.) is found only in Jer 10 
17m; ‘the church called the inhabitress of the 
gardens” (Bishop Richardson). 
D. Mratt Epwarps 

INHERITANCE, in-her'i-tans (M2732, nahdlah, 
“something inherited,” “occupancy,” “heirloom,” 
“estate,” “portion”): The word is used in its widest 
application in the OT Scriptures, referring not only 
to an estate received by a child from its parents, but 
also to the land received by the children of Israel 
asa gift from Jeh. And in the figurative and poeti- 
cal sense, the expression is applied to the kingdom 
of God as represented in the consecrated lives of 
His followers. In a similar sense, the Psalmist is 
represented as speaking of the Lord as the portion 
of his inheritance. In addition to the above word, 
the King James Version tr* as inheritance, TWA, 
morashah, ‘a, possession,” ‘‘heritage”’ (Dt 33 4; 
Ezk 33 24); MW, yrushshah, “something occu- 
pied,” “a patrimony,” “‘possession” (Jgs 21 17); 
P2, héek, “smoothness,” “allotment” (Ps 16 5); 
kAnpovopéw, kléronoméé, “to inherit’ (Mt 5 5, ete); 
xAnpovéuos, kléronédmos, “heir? (Mt 21 38, ete); 
KAnpovoula, kléronomia, “heirship,” ‘patrimony,’ 
“possession”; or xAfpos, kléros, “‘an acquisition,” 
“portion,” “heritage,’ from «Anpbw, klérdd, ‘to 
assign,’’ ‘‘to allot,” ‘‘to obtain an inheritance’ (Mt 
21 38: Lk 12 13; Acts 7 5; 20 32; 26 18; Gal 3 
18; Eph 1 11.14.18; 5 5; Col 1 12; 3 24: Hel 
4,915; 11 8; 1 Pet 1 4). 

The Pent distinguishes clearly between real and 
personal property, the fundamental idea regarding 
the former being the thought that the land is God’s, 
given by Him to His children, the people of Israel, 
and hence cannot be alienated (Lev 26 23.28). 
In order that there might not be any respecter of 
persons in the division, the lot was to determine the 
specific piece to be owned by each family head (Nu 
26 52-56; 33 54). In case, through necessity of 
circumstances, a homestead was sold, the title 
could pass only temporarily; for in the year of 
Jubilee every homestead must again return to the 
original owner or heir (Lev 25 25-34). Real 
estate given to the priesthood must be appraised, 
and could be redeemed by the payment of the ap- 
praised valuation, thus preventing the transfer of 
real property even in this case (Lev 27 14-25). 
Inheritance was controlled by the following regu- 
lations: (1) The firstborn son inherited a double 
portion of all the father’s possession (Dt 21 15-17); 
(2) the daughters were entitled to an inheritance, 
provided there were no sons in the family (Nu 27 
8); (3) in case there were no direct heirs, the 
brothers or more distant kinsmen were recognized 
(vs 9-11); in no case should an estate pass from one 
tribe to another. The above points were made the 
subject of statutory law at the instance of the 
daughters of Zelophehad, the entire case being 
clearly set forth in Nu 27, 36. 

Frank E. Hirsca 

INIQUITY, in-ik’wi-ti (1, ‘awon; dvopta, 
anomia): In the OT of the 11 words tr4 “iniquity,” 
by far the most common and important is ‘awén 
{about 215 t). Etymologically, it is customary to 
explain it as meaning lit. “crookedness,” ‘“per- 
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verseness,”’ i.e. evil regarded as that which is not 
straight or upright, moral distortion (from MY, 
‘iwwah, “to bend,” “make crooked,” “‘pervert’’), 
Driver, however (following Lagarde), maintains 
that two roots, distinct in Arab., have been confused 
in Heb, one=‘‘to bend,” “pervert”? (as above), 
and the other=“‘to err,” ‘‘go astray’; that ‘dwénis 
derived from the latter, and consequently ex- 
presses the idea of error, deviation from the right 
path, rather than that of perversion (Driver, Notes 
on Sam, 135n.) Whichever etymology is adopted, 
in actual usage it has three meanings which almost 
imperceptibly pass into each other: (1) iniquity, 
(2) guilt of iniquity, (3) punishment of iniquity. 
Primarily, it denotes “not an action, but the char- 
acter of an action’’ (Oehler), and is so distinguished 
from “sin” (hatta’th). Hence we have the expres- 
sion “the iniquity of my sin’’ (Ps 32 5). Thusthe 
meaning glides into that of “guilt,” which might 
often take the place of “iniquity” as the tr of ‘awén 
(Gen 16 16; Ex 847; Jer 2 22, etc). From 
“suilt” it again passes into the meaning of “punish- 
ment of guilt,” just as Lat piaculum may denote 
both guilt and its punishment. The transition is all 
the easier in Heb because of the Heb sense of the in- 
timate relation of sin and suffering, e. g. Gen 4 13, 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear’; which 
is obviously to be preferred to AVm, RVm “Mine 
iniquity is greater than can be forgiven,” for Cain 
is not so much expressing sorrow for his sin, as com- 
plaining of the severity of his punishment; cf 2 K 
79 (RV “punishment,’’ RVm “iniquity”); Isa 
6 18 (where for “iniquity” we might have ‘‘punish- 
ment of iniquity,’ as in Lev 26 41.43, ete); Isa 
40 2 (‘iniquity,’ RVm “punishment’’). The 
phrase ‘‘bear iniquity’’ is a standing expression for 
bearing its consequences, i.e. its penalty; generally 
of the sinner bearing the results of his own iniquity 
(Lev 17 16; 2017.19; Nu 14 34; Ezk 44 10, 
etc), but sometimes of one bearing the iniquity ot 
another vicariously, and so taking it away (e.g. 
Ezk 4 4f; 18 19f). Of special interest in the 
lattcr sense are the sufferings of the Servant of Jeh, 
who shall “bear the iniquities’ of the people (Isa 
63 11; cf ver 6). 

Other words frequently tr4 “iniquity” are: TJS, 
’awen, lit. ‘“‘worthlessness,” ‘‘vanity,’’ hence 
“naughtiness,” “mischief” (47 t in AV, esp. in the 
phrase ‘workers of iniquity,’ Job 4 8; Ps 5 5; 
6 8; Prov 10 29, etc); ‘adwel and ‘awiah, lit. “per- 
verseness” (Dt 32 4; Job 6 29 AV, etc). 

In the NT “iniquity” stands for anomia=prop., 
‘the condition of one without law,” “lawlessness” 
(so tri in 1 Jn $ 4, elsewhere “iniquity,” e.g. Mt 
7 23), a word which frequently stood for ‘a@wdn in 
LXX; and adikia, lit. “unrighteousness” (e.g. 
Lk 13 27). D. Miaut Epwarps 


INJOIN, in-join’. 


INJURIOTUS, in-j6d’ri-us, in-ji’ri-us (bBpiorhs, 
hubristés, ‘‘insolent’’): In former usage, the word 
was strongly expressive of insult as well as hurtful- 
ness. Soin 1 Tim 1 13. In Rom 1 380 the same 
adj. is tr? ‘‘insolent’”’ (AV “despiteful’’). 


IN JURY, in’ju-ri, in’j66-ri. 


See Ensoin. 


See CRIMEs. 


INK, ink (11, d*y, from root meaning “slowly 
flowing,” BDB, 188; pédav, mélan, “black’’): Any 
fluid substance used with pen or brush to form 
written characters. In this sense ink is mentioned 
once in the Heb Bible (Jer 36 2) and 3 t in the Gr 
NT (2 Cor 3 3; 2 Jn ver 12; 3 Jn ver 13), and it 
is implied in all references to writing on papyrus 
or on leather. The inference from the “blotting 
out” of Ex 82 33 and Nu 6 23 that the Heb ink 


was a lamp-black and gum, or some other dry ink, 
is confirmed by the general usage of antiquity, by 
the later Jewish prejudice against other inks (OTJC, 
71 n.) and by a Jewish receipt referring to ink- 
tablets (Drach, ‘‘Notice sur l’encre des Hébreux,’’ 
Ann. philos. chrét., 42, 45, 358). The question is, 
however, now being put on a wholly new basis by 
the study of the Elephantine Jewish documents 
(Meyer, Papyrusfund?, 1912, 15, 21), and above 
all of the Harvard Ostraca from Samaria which give 
actual specimens of the ink in Pal in the time of 
Ahab (Harvard Theol. Review, Jan. 1911, 136-43). 
It is likely, however, that during the long period of 
Bible history various inks were used. The official 
copy of the law in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was, according to Jos (Ant, XII, ii, 11), written in 
gold, and the vermilion and red paints and dyes men- 
tioned in Jer 22 14; Ezk 23 14, and Wisd 13 14 
(miltd kat phiket) were probably used also for 
writing books or coloring incised inscriptions. See 
literature under Writinc; esp. Krauss, Talm, Arch. 
3, 148-53; Gardthausen, Gr Pal, 1911, I, 202-17, 
and his bibliographical references passim. 
E. C. Ricnarnpson 

INK-HORN, ink’hérn (NOP=NUP, keseth= 
keseth, BDB, 903): This term “inkhorn” occurs 3 t 
in Ezk 9 (vs 2.3.11), in the phrase “writer’s inkhorn 
upon his loins” (or ‘“‘by his side’). The word is 
more exactly “implement case,” or ‘‘writing-case”’ 


(a) Ink-Wells and Pen-Case with Ink-Well. 


(calamarium atramentarium, theca calamaria, theca 
libraria, graphiaria). This may have heen the 
Egyp palette (Budge, Mummy, 350-52) seen so 
often in the monuments of all periods, or the later 
form of pen-case with ink-well attached, which is a 
modified form adapted for ink carried in fluid form. 
The Egyp palette was carried characteristically over 
the shoulder or under the arm, neither of which 
methods is strictly “upon the loins.” The manner 
of carrying, therefore, was doubtless in the girdle, as 
in modern oriental usage (Benzinger, Heb Archaeol., 
185). A good example of the pen-case and ink- 
well writing-case (given also in Garucci, Darem- 


(b) Scribe’s Palette. 


berg-Saglio, Gardthausen, etc) is given from the 
original in Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, 220, and 
is reproduced (a) in this article, together with (6) an 
Egyp palette. Whether the form of Hzekiel’s case 
approached the palette or the ink-well type prob- 
ably depends on the question of whether dry ink 
or fluid ink was used in Exekiel’s time (see Ivx). 
Compare Hieronymus ad loc., and for literature, 
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see Writine, and esp. Gardthausen, Gr Pal, 1911, 
IT, 193-94. E. C. Ricnarpson 


INN (oa, malon; twavSoxetov, pandocheton, ka- 
tadkupa, katdluma): The Heb word malén means 
lit. a “night resting-place,” and might 
1. Earliest be applied to any spot where caravans 
Night Rest- (Gen 42 27; 43 21 AV), individuals 
ing-Places (Ex 4 24; Jer 9 2), or even armics 
(Josh 4 3.8; 2 K 19 23; Isa 10 29) 
encamped for the night. In the slightly altered 
form m¢lénah, the same word is used of a night- 
watchman’s lodge in a garden (Isa 1 8; 24 20, 
AV “cottage”’). The word in itself does not imply 
the presence of any building, and in the case of 
caravans and travelers was doubtless originally, as 
very often at the present day, only a convenient level 
bit of ground near some spring, where baggage 
might be unloaded, animals watered and tethered, 
and men rest on the bare ground. Nothing in the 
OT suggests the occupancy of a house in such cases. 
The nearest approach to such an idea occurs in Jer 
41 17m, where géraih kimham is tr4 ‘the lodging- 
place of Chimham,” but the text is very doubtful 
and probably refers rather to sheepfolds. We can- 
not say when buildings were first used, but the need 
of shelter for caravans traveling in winter, and of 
protection in dangerous times and districts, would 
lead to their introduction at an early period in the 
history of trade. 
It is noteworthy that all the indisputable desig- 
nations of “inn” come in with the Gr period. Jos 
(Ant, XV, v, 1; BJ, I, xxi, 7) speaks 
2. Public of “public inns” under the name of 
Inns katagogai, while in the Aram. Jewish 
writings we meet with ’ushpiza’, from 
Lat hospitium, and ’akhsanya’ from the Gr xenia; 
the NT designation pandocheion has passed into the 
Aram. pundhek@’ and the Arab. funduk. All these 
are used of public inns, and they all correspond to 
the modern “khan” or ‘‘caravanserai.’”? These are 
to be found on the great trade routes all over the 
East. In their most elaborate form they have 
almost the strength of a fortress. They consist of a 
great quadrangle into which admission is gained 
through a broad, strong gateway. The quad- 
rangle is inclosed on all sides by a 2-story building, 
the windows in the case of the lower story opening 
only to the interior. The upper story is reached 
by stairways, and has a gangway all around, giving 
access to the practically bare rooms which are at 
the disposal of travelers. 


Interior of Vizir Khan, Aleppo. 


There is usually a well of good water in the center 
of the quadrangle, and travelers as a rule bring 
their own food and often that of their 

3. Their animals (Jgs 19 19) withthem. There 
Evil Name are no fixed payments, and on depar- 
ture, the arranging of hagg el-khan gon- 

erally means a disagreeable dispute, as the inn- 
keepers are invariably untruthful, dishonest and 
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oppressive. They have ever been regarded as of 
infamous character. The Rom laws in many places 
recognize this. In Mish, Yebhamdth, xvi.7 the word 
of an innkeeper was doubted, and Mish, ‘Abbodhah 
Zarah, ii.4 places them in the lowest scale of deg- 
radation. The NT is quite clear in speaking of 
“Rahab the harlot”? (He 11 31; Jas 2 25). he 
Tg designates her an ‘innkeeper,’ while Rashi 
tr? zonah as “a seller of kinds of food,” a mean- 
ing the word will bear. Kimhi, however, accepts 
both meanings. This evil repute of public inns, 
together with the Sem spirit of hospitality, led 
the Jews and the esrly Christians to prefer to 
recommend the keeping of open house for the en- 
tertainment of strangers. In the Jewish Morning 
Prayers, even in our day, such action is linked 
with great promises, and the NT repeatedly (He 
13 2; 1 Pet 4.9; 3 Jn ver 5) commends hospi- 
tality. It is remarkable that both the Talm (Shab 
127a) and the NT (He 13 2) quote the same passage 
(Gen 18 3) in recommending it. 

The best-known khans in Pal are Khan Jubb- 
Yusuf, N. of the Lake of Galilee, Khan el-Tujjar, 
under the shadow of Tabor, Khan el-Lubban (ct 
Jgs 21 19), and Khan Hadrur, midway between 
Jerus and Jericho. This last certainly occupies the 
site of the inn referred to in Lk 10 34, and it is not 
without interest that we read in Mish, Yebhamath, 
xvi.7, of another sick man being left at that same 
inn. See illustration, p. 64. 

The Gr word kataluma, though implying a ‘“‘loos- 
ing’’ for the night, seems rather to be connected with 

the idea of hospitality in a private 
4. Guest house than in a public inn. Luke 
Chambers’ with his usual care distinguishes be- 
tween this and pandocheion, and his 
use of the vb. katalud (Lk 9 12; 19 7) makes his 
meaning clear. In the LXX, indeed, malin is 
sometimes tr? kataluma, and it appears in 1 8 9 22 
for lishkah, AV “parlour.’”’ It is the word used of 
the “upper room” where the Last Supper was held 
(Mk 14 14; Lk 22 11, “guest-chamber’’), and of 
the place of reception in Bethlehem where Joseph 
and Mary failed to find quarters (Lk 2 7). It thus 
corresponds to the spare or upper room in a private 
house or in a village, i.e. to the manzil adjoining the 
house of the sheikh, where travelers received: hos- 
pitality and where no payment was expected, except 
a trifle to the caretaker. In Jerus such payments 
were made by leaving behind the earthenware 
vessels that had been used, and the skins of the ani- 
nals that had been slaughtered (Ydmda’ 12a). 

Judging from the word used, and the conditions 
implied, we are led to believe that Joseph and Mary 

had at first expected reception in the 
5. Birth upper room or manzil at the house of 
of Christ the sheikh of Bethlehem, probably a 
; friend and member of the house of 
David; that in this they were disappointed, and 
had to content themselves with the next best, the 
elevated platform, alongside the interior of the 
stable, and on which those having the care of the 
animals generally slept. It being now the season 
when they were in the fields (Lk 2 8), the stable 
would be empty and clean. There then the Lord 
Jesus was born and laid in the safest and most con- 
venient place, the nearest empty manger alongside 
of this elevated platform. Humble though the cir- 
cumstances were, the family were prescrved from 
all the annoyance and evil associations of a public 
khan, and all the demands of delicacy and privacy 
were duly met. W. M. Curistip 


INNER MAN. Sec Inwanp Man. 


INNOCENCE, in’6-sens, INNOCENCY, in’- 
sen-si, INNOCENT, in’é-sent (127, zakhu, TP, 
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nikkayon, DIT, hinndém, OD, haph, “p2, naki; 
G8g0s, athéos): AV and ARV have innocency in 
Gen 20 5; Ps 26 6; 73 13; Dnl 6 22; Hos 8 5. 
In Dnl the Heb is 2akhu, and the innocence ex- 
pressed is the absence of the guilt of disloyalty to 
God. In all the other places the Heb is nikkayon, 
and the innocence expressed is the absence of pollu- 
tion, Hos having reference to the pollution of idol- 
atry, and the other passages presenting the cleansing 
under the figure of washing hands. AV has in- 
nocent not fewer than 40 +t. In one place (1 K 
2 31) the Heb is hinndém, meaning ‘‘undeserved,” 
or “without cause,’ and, accordingly, ARV, in- 
stead of “innocent blood .. . . shed,” has ‘“‘blood 
. . . .8hed without cause.’ In another place (Job 
33 9) the Heb is haph, meaning “scraped,” or 
‘Molished,” therefore “clean,” and refers to moral 
purity. In all the other places the Heb is nahi, or 
its cognates, and the idea is doubtless the absence 
of pollution. In more than half the Passages ‘Gn- 
nocent”’ is connected with blood, as “blood of the 
innocent,” or simply “innocent blood.” In some 
places there is the idea of the Divine acquittal, or 
forgiveness, asin Job 9 28: “I know that thou wilt 
not hold me innocent” (cf Job 10 14, where the 
the same Heb word is used). The NT has “inno- 
cent’ twice in connection with blood—‘innocent 
blood,” and “innocent of the blood” (Mt 27 4.24). 
EH. J. Forrester 

INNOCENTS, in’é-sents, MASSACRE, mas’‘a- 
kér, OF THE: 

. MEANING AND HisTorY OF THE TERM 
II. Awnatysis or Narrative wita SreciaL REFER- 

ENCE TO Motive 

1. Focus of Narrative—Residence at Nazareth 
2. Corollaries from Above Facts 

3. Marks of Historicity 

I. Meaning and History of the Term.—The con- 
ventional, ecclesiastical name given to the slaughter 
by Herron I (q.v.) of children two years old and 
under in Bethlehem and its environs at the time of 
the birth of Christ (Mt 2 16). The accepted title 
for this event may be traced through Augustine to 
Cyprian. 

Trenaeus (d. 202 AD) calls these children “mar- 
tyrs,”’? and in a very beautiful passage interprets 
the tragedy which ended their brief lives as a gra-~ 
cious and tender ‘‘sending before’’ into His kingdom 
by the Lord Himself. 

Cyprian (d. 258 AD) says: “That it might be 
manifest that they who are slain for Christ’s sake 
are innocent, innocent infancy was put to death 
for his name’s sake’”’ (Ep. lv.6). 

Augustine (b. 354 AD), following Cyprian, speaks 
of the children, formally, as ‘the Innocents’’ (Comm. 
on Ps 43 5). 

The ecclesiastical treatment of the incident is 
remarkable because of the exaggeration which was 
indulged in as to the extent of the massacre and the 
number of victims. At an early date the Gr church 
canonized 14,000, and afterward, by a curious mis- 
interpretation of Rev 14 1.38, the number was 
increased to 144,000. 

According to Milman the liturgy of the Church 
of England retains a reminiscence of this ancient 
error in the use of Rev 14 on Holy Innocents’ Day 
(see History of Christianity, I, 107, n. e). This 
exaggeration, of which there is no hint in the NT, 
is worthy of note because the most serious general 
argument against the historicity of the narrative is 
drawn from the silence of Jos. As in all probability 
there could not have been more than twenty chil- 
dren involved (ef Farrar, Life of Christ, I, 45, n.), 
the incident could not have bulked very largely in 
the series of horrors perpetrated or planned by 
Herod in the last months of his life (see Farrar, 
The Herods, 144). 


Il. Analysis of Narrative with Special Reference 
to Motive.—In estimating the value of such a nar- 
rative from the viewpoint of historicity, the first 
and most important step is to gauge the motive. 
Why was the story told? This question is not 
always easy to answer, but in the present instance 
there is a very simple and effective test at hand. 

In Mit’s infancy section (chs 1 and 2) there are five 
quotations from the OT which are set into the nar- 

rative of events. These five quotations 
1. Focus of represent the cardinal and outstanding 
Narrative— points of interest. The quotations are 
Residence placed thus: (1) at the Virgin Birth 
at Nazareth (1 23); (2) at the birth at Bethlehem 

(2 6); (8) at the visit to Egypt (2 15); 
(4) at the murder of the children (2 18); (5) at the 
Nazareth residence (2 23). It will be noticed at 
once as peculiar and significant that no quotation is 
attached to the visit of the Magi. This omission 
is the more noteworthy because in Nu 24 7; Ps 72 
15; Isa 60 6, and numerous references to the in- 
gathermg of the Gentiles there are such beautiful 
and appropriate passages to link with the visit of 
the strangers from thefar East. This peculiar omis- 
sion, on the part of a writer so deeply interested in 
prophecy and its fulfilment and so keen to seize 
upon appropriate and suggestive harmonies, in a 
section constructed with a view to such harmonies, 
can be explained only on the ground that the visit 
of the Magi did not, in the writer's view of events, 
occupy a eritical point of especial interest. Their 
visit is told, not for its own sake, but because of its 
connection with the murder of the children and the 
journey to Egypt. The murder of the children is of 
interest because it discloses the character of Herod 
and the perils surrounding the newborn Messiah. 
It also explains the visit to Egypt and the sub- 
sequent residence at Nazareth. The latter is evi- 
dently the objective point, because it is given a place 
by itself and marked by a quotation. Moreover, 
the one evidence of overstrain in the narrative is in 
the ambiguous and obscure statement by which the 
OT is brought into relationship with the Nazareth 
residence. ‘The center of interest in the entire sec- 
tion which is concerned with Herod and the Magi 
isthe Nazareth residence. The story is told for the 
express purpose of explaining why the heir of David, 
who was born at Bethlehem, lived at Nazareth. 

This brings the narrative of Mt into striking 
relationship with that of Lk. The latter’s concern 
is to show how it was that the Messiah who lived 
at Nazareth was born at Bethlehem. We have here 
one of the undesigned unities which bind together 
these two narratives which are seemingly so diver- 
gent. That Mt says nothing about a previous 
residence at Nazareth and that Lk says nothing 
about a forced return thither may be explained, in 
accordance with the balance of probabilities, on the 
ground, either that each evangelist was ignorant of 
the fact omitted by himself, or that in his condensed 
and rapid statement he did not see fit to mention it. 
In any case the harmony immeasurably outweighs 
the discrepancy. 

The fact that the focus of the entire narrative lies in 


the residence of Jesus at Nazareth effectually disposes 
of a number of current hypotheses as to its 


; origin. 

2. Corol- (1) The idea that it is merely legend told 
laries from for the purpose of literary embellishment. 
Above Facts The dovetailing of what would be the main - 
item into the rest of the narrative and its 
subordination to secondary features cannot 

be explained on this hypothesis. The absence of adorn- 
ment by available passages from the OT alone is con- 
clusive on this point (see Allen, ‘‘ Matthew,’ ICC, 14, 15). 
(2) The idea that the story is told for the Durpece of 
illustrating the scope of the Messiah's influence beyond 
Israel. Here, again, the subordinate position assigned 
to the story of the Magi together with the absence of OT 
material is conclusive. Moreover, the history of the 
Magi is abruptly dropped with the statement of their 


Innocents 
Inspiration 
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return home. Interest in them flags as soon as_their 
brief connection with the movement of the history 
through Herod ceases. And the intensely Hebraic char- 
acter of Mt’s infancy section as a whole is incidental 
evidence pointing in the same direction (cf remarks of 
the writer, Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, 70f 

(3) The idea that the story is told to emphasize the 
wonder-element in connection with the birth of Christ. 
The facts contradict this. In addition to the primary 
consideration, the pupordtaate position, there are others 
of great value. That the agi were providentially 
guided to the fect of the Messiah is evidently the firm 
conviction of the narrator. The striking feature of the 
story is that with this belief in his mind he keeps so strictly 
within the limits of the natural order. In vs 9 and 12 
only is there apparent exception. Of these the state- 
ment in ver 9 is the only one peculiar to this part of the 
narrative. Two things are to be remembered concerning 
it: It is clear that the verse cannot be interpreted apart 
from a clear understanding of the whole astronomical 
occurrence of which it forms a part. 

It is also evident that ver 9 must not be interpreted 
apart from the context. From the viewpoint of a 
wonder-tale the writer makes a fatal blunder at the most 
critical point of his story. The popular notion that the 
Magi were miraculously led to the Messiah finds no 
support in the text. The Magi did not come to Beth- 
lehem, but to Jerus, asking: ‘‘ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?'’ Ver 9 comes after this statement 
and after the conclave called by Herod in which Beth- 
\ehem was specified. In view of all this it seems clear 
that the Magi were led, not miraculously, but in accord- 
ance with the genius of their own system, and that the 
Providential element lay in the striking coincidence of 
their visit and the birth of Jesus. The interest of the 
writer was not in the wonder-element, else, infallibly, 
he would have sharpened its outlines and expurgated all 
amhiguity as to the nature of the occurrence. 


We may now glance at the positive evidence for 

the historicity of the event. 
(1) The centering of the narrative 
3. Marks of upon the residence of Jesus at Naza- 
Historicity reth. This not only brings Lk’s Gospel 
in support of the center, but groups 
the story around a point of known interest to the 
first generation of believers. It is interesting to 
note that the residence in Egypt has independent 
backing of a sort. There are in existence two 
stories, one traced by Origen through Jews of his 
own day to earlier times, and the other in the Talm, 
which connect Jesus with Egypt and attempt to 
account for His miracles by reference to Egyp magic 
(see Plummer, “Matthew,” Fx. Comm., 17,18). 

(2) The fact that the story of the Magi is told 
so objectively and with such personal detachment. 
Both Jews and early Christians had strong views 
both as to astrology and magic in genera] (see 
Plummer, op. cit., 15), but the author of this Gospel 
tells the story without emphasis and without com- 
ment and from the viewpoint of the Magi. His 
interest is purely historical and matter-of-fact. 

(3) The portrait of Herod the Great. So far as 
Herod is concerned the incident is usually discussed 
with exclusive reference to the savagery involved. 
By many it is affirmed that we have here a hostile 
and unfair portrait. This contention could hardly 
be sustained even if the question turned entirely 
upon the point of savagery. But there is far more 
than savagery in the incident. (a) In the first place 
there is this undeniable element of inherent proba- 
bility in the story. Practically all of Herod’s 
murders, including those of his beloved wife and 
his sons, were perpetrated under the sway of one 
emotion and in obedience to a single motive. They 
were in practically cvery instance for the purpose 
of consolidating or perpetuating his power. He 
nearly destroyed his own immediate family in the 
half-mad jealousy that on occasion drove him to 
the very limits of ferocity, simply because they were 
accused of plotting against him. The accusations 
were largely false, but the suspicion doomed those 
accused. The murder of the Innocents was another 
crime of the same sort. The old king was obsessed 
by the fear of a claimant to his petty throne; the 
Messianic hope of the Jews was a perpetual secret 
torment, and the murder of the children, in the 


attempt to reach the child whose advent threatened 
him, was at once so original in method and so char- 
acteristic in purpose as to give an inimitable veri- 
similitude to the whole narrative. There are also 
other traits of truth. (6) Herod’s prompt discovery 
of the visit of the Magi and their questions is in 
harmony with what we know of the old ruler’s 
watchfulness and his elaborate system of espionage. 
(c) Characteristic also is the subtlety with which he 
deals with the whole situation. How striking and 
vivid, with all its rugged simplicity, is the story 
of the king’s pretended interest in the quest of the 
strangers, the solemn conclave of Jewish leaders 
with himself in the réle of earnest inquirer, his ur- 
gent request for information that he may worship 
also, followed by his swift anger (note that é@v- 
ud0n, ethumdthé, “was wroth,” ver 16, is not used 
elsewhere in the NT) at being deceived, and the 
blind but terrible stroke of his questing vengeance. 
All these items are so true to the man, to the 
atmosphere which always surrounded him, and to 
the historic situation, that we are forced to conclude, 
either that we have veracious history more or less 
directly received from one who was an observer of 
the events described, or the work of an incomparably 
clever romancer. Louis MattHews SWEET 


INORDINATE,  in-ér’di-nat (“‘ll-regulated,”’ 
hence “immoderate,’”’ “excessive”; Lat in, “not,” 
ordinatus, ‘set in order’): Only twice in AV. In 
each case there is no corresponding adj. in the orig- 
inal, but the word was inserted by the translators 
as being implied in the noun. It disappears in RV: 
Ezk 23 11, ‘in her inordinate love’ (RV ‘in her 
doting’); 332, ‘dghabhah, “lust”; Col 3 5 “‘in- 
ordinate affection” (RV ‘“passion’’); mds, pdthos, 
a word which in classical Gr may have either a good 
or a bad sense (any affection or emotion of the 
mind), but in the NT is used only in a bad sense 
(passion). D. Miatt Epwarps 


INQUIRE, in-kwir' OND, sha@’al, “to ask,’ “de- 
sire’; {nréw, zatéd, “to seek’); A form sometimes 
employed with reference to the practice of divina- 
tion, as where Saul “inquires of” (or ‘‘consults’’) 
the witch of Endor as to the issue of the coming 
battle (1 S 28 6.7) (see Divination). 

In Job 10 6, “to inquire [WP3, bakash] after 
iniquity’’ signifies to bring to light and punish for 
it, and Job asks distractedly if God’s time is so short 
that He is in a hurry to find him guilty and to pun- 
ish him as if He had only a man’s few days to live. 

“To inquire of Jeh’’ denotes the consultation of 
oracle, priest, prophet or Jeh Himself, as to a certain 
course of action or as to necessary supplies (Jgs 20 
27 AV, “to ask”; 1K 225; 1899 [WOT, da 
rash]; 10 22AV; 28 21; 6 19.23; Ezk 36 37). 

“To inquire [1p3, bakar) in his temple” (palace) 
means to find out all that constant fellowship or 
unbroken intercourse with God can teach (Ps 27 4). 

Prov 20 25 warns against rashness in making a 
vow and afterward considering (bakar, “to make 
inquiry”’) as to whether it can be fulfilled or how it 
may be cluded. 

In the AV, the tr of several Gr words: diaginésko, 
“‘to know thoroughly” (Acts 28 15); epizétéd, ‘to 
seck after’ (Acts 19 39); suzetéo, “to seek to- 
gether” (Lk 22 23); exetdzo, “to search out” (Mt 
10 11). M. O. Evans 


INQUISITION, in-kwi-zish’un (WTI, darash, 
“to follow,” “diligently inquire,” ‘‘question,” 
“search” [Dt 19 18; Ps 9 12], WPA, bakash, “to 
search out,” “‘to strive after,” “inquire” [Est 2 23]): 
The term refers, as indicated by these passages, 
first of all to a careful and diligent inquiry necessary 
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to ascertain the truth from witnesses in a court, but 
may also refer to a careful examination into circum- 
stances or conditions without official authority. 


INSCRIPTION, in-skrip’shun (vb. émypido, 
epigrdpho, “to write upon,” “inseribe’’): The word 
occurs once in EV in Acts 17 23 of the altar at 
Athens with the inscription ‘“To an Unknown God.” 
On inscriptions in archaeology, see ARCHAEOLOGY; 
Assyria; Bapyion1a, etc. 


INSECTS, in’sckts: In EV, including the mar- 
ginal notes, we find at least 23 names of insects or 
words referring to them: ant, bald locust, bee, 
beetle, cankerworm, caterpillar, creeping thing, 
cricket, crimson, flea, fly, gnat, grasshopper, honey, 
hornet, locust, louse, (lice), moth, palmer-worm, 
sandfly, scarlet-worm, silk-worm. These can be 
referred to about 12 insects, which, arranged sys- 
tematically, are: Hymenoptera, ant, bee, hornet; 
Lepidoptera, clothes-moth, silk-worm; Sitphonap- 
tera, flea; Diptera, fly; Rhynchota, louse, scarlet- 
worm; Orthoptera, several kinds of grasshoppers 
and locusts. 

The word ‘“‘worm”’ refers not only to the scarlet- 
worm, but to various larvae of Lepidoptera, Coleop- 
tera, and Diptera. ‘“‘Creeping things” refers indefi- 
nitely to insects, reptiles, and beasts. In the list 
of 23 names given above honey and bee refer to one 
insect, as do crimson and scarlet. Sandfly has no 
place if “lice” be retained in Ex 8 16 ff. Bald 
locust, beetle, canker-worm, cricket, and palmer- 
worm probably all denote various kinds of grass- 
hoppers and locusts. When the translators of EV 
had to do with two or more Heb words for which 
there was only one well-recognized Eng. equivalent, 
they seem to have been content with that alone, if 
the two Heb words occurred in different passages; 
e.g. 2bhabh, “fly” (Eccl 101; Isa 7 18), and 
‘arabh, ‘fly’ (Ex 8 21 ff). On the other hand, they 
were put to it to find equivalents for the insect 
names in Lev 11 22; Joel 1 4,andelsewhere. For 
sal’ am (Lev 11 22) they evidently coined “bald 
locust,” following a statement of the Talm that it 
had a smooth head. For gézém and yelek they im- 
ported “palmer-worm” and “canker-worm,” two 
old Eng. names of caterpillars, using ‘caterpillar’ 
for hastt. The AV ‘‘beetle’”’ for hargol is absolutely 
inappropriate, and the RV “cricket,” while less 
objectionable, is probably also incorrect. The 
Eng. language seems to lack appropriate names for 
different. kinds of grasshoppers and locusts, and it 
is difficult to suggest any names to take the places 
of those against which these criticisms are directed. 
See under the names of the respective insects. See 
also ScorPIon and Sprpger, which are not included 
here because they are not strictly insects. 

Aurrep Evy Day 

INSPIRATION, in-spi-ra’shun: 

1. Meaning of Terms 
. Occurrences in the Bible 


. Consideration of Important Passages 
(1) 2 Tim 3 16 


we 


4 
filled 

5. His Testimony That God Is Author of Scripture 

6. Similar Testimony of His Immediate Followers 

7. Their Identification of God and Scripture 

8. The ‘‘Oracles of God” : 

9. The Human Element _iu Scripture 

10. Activities of God in Giving Scripture 

11. General Problem of Origin: God's Part 

12. How Human Qualities Affected Scripture. 
dential Preparation i 

13. ‘“Inspiration’’ More than Mere ‘‘ Providence” 

14. Witness of NT Writers to Divine Operation 

15. ‘Inspiration”’ and ‘‘Revelation”’ 

16. Scriptures a Divine-Human Book ? 

17. Scripture of NT Writers Was the OT 

18. Inclusion of the NT 

LiveRaTURE 


Provi- 
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Innocents 
Inspiration 


The word ‘inspire’ and its derivatives seem to 
have come into Middle Eng. from the Fr., and have 
been employed from the first (early in 
1. Meaning the 14th cent.) in a considerable num- 
of Terms ber of significations, physical and meta- 
phorical, secular and religious. The 
derivatives have been multiplied and their applica- 
tions extended during the procession of the years, 
until they have acquired a very wide and varied use. 
Underlying all their use, however, is the constant 
implication of an influence from without, producing 
in its object movements and effects beyond its 
native, or at least its ordinary powers. The 
noun “inspiration,” although already in use in the 
14th eent., seems not to occur in any but a theo- 
logical sense until late in the 16th cent. The 
specifically theological sense of all these terms is 
governed, of course, by their usage in Lat theology; 
and this rests ultimately on their employment in 
the Lat Bible. In the Vulg Lat Bible the vb. in- 
spiro (Gen 2 7; Wisd 15 11; Ecclus 4 12; 2 Tim 
3 16; 2 Pet 1 21) and the noun inspiratio (28 
22 16; Job 32 8; Ps 18 15; Acts 17 25) both 
occur 4 or 5 t in somewhat diverse applications. 
In the development of a theological nomenclature, 
however, they have acquired (along with other 
less frequent applications) a technical sense with 
reference to the Bib. writers or the Bib. books. 
The Bib. books are called inspired as the Divinely 
determined products of inspired men; the Bib. 
writers are called inspired as breathed into by the 
Holy Spirit, so that the product of their activities 
transcends human powers and becomes Divinely 
authoritative. Inspiration is, therefore, usually 
defined as a supernatural influence exerted on the 
sacred writers by the Spirit of God, by virtue of 
which their writings are given Divine trustworthi- 
ness. 
Meanwhile, for Eng.-speaking men, these terms 
have virtually ceased to be Bib. terms. They natur- 
ally passed from the Lat Vulg into the 


2. Occur- Eng. VSS made from it (most fully 
rencesin into the Rheims-Dovay: Job 32 8; 
the Bible Wisd 1511; Ecclus 412; 2 Tim 


3 16; 2 Pet 1 21). But in the de 
velopment of the Eng. Bible they have found ever- 
decreasing place. In the EV of the Apoc (both 
AV and RY) “inspired” is retained in Wisd 15 11; 
but in the canonical books the nominal form alone 
occurs in AV and that only twice: Job 32 8, “But 
there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of te 
Almighty giveth them understanding’; and 2 Ti 
3 16, “All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.” RV 
removes the former of these instances, substituting 
“breath” for “inspiration”; and alters the latter 
so as to read: ‘Every scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc-’ 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness,” 
with a marginal alternative in the form of, “Every 
scripture is inspired of God and profitable,” ete. 
The word “inspiration” thus disappears from the 
Eng. Bible, and the word “inspired” is left in it 
only once, and then, let it be added, by a distinct 
and even misleading mistranslation. 

For the Gr word in this passage—edrvevoros, 
theépneustos—very distinctly does not mean ‘‘in- 
spired of God.’’ This phrase is rather the render- 
ing of the Lat, divinitus inspirata, restored from the 
Wyclif (‘Al Scripture of God ynspyridis . .. .’’) 
and Rhemish (‘‘All Scripture inspired of God is 
...”) V8S of the Vulg. The Gr word does not 
even mean, as AV tr? it, “given by inspiration of 
God,’”’ although that rendering (inherited from 
Tindale: “All Scripture given by inspiration of 
God is... .”? and its successors; cf Geneva: ‘The 
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whole Scripture is given by inspiration of God and 
is... .”) bas at least to say for itself that it is a 
somewhat clumsy, perhaps, but not misleading, 
paraphrase of the Gr term in the theological lan- 
guage of the day. The Gr term has, however, 
nothing to say of inspiring or of inspiration: it 
speaks only of a “spiring’’ or “spiration.”” What 
it says of Scripture is, not that it is “breathed into 
by God” or is the product of the Divine “inbreath- 
ing’’ intoits human authors, but that it is breathed 
out by God, ‘“God-breathed,” the product of the 
creative breath of God. In a word, what is de- 
clared by this fundamental passage is simply that 
the Scriptures are a Divine product, without any 
indication of how God has operated in producing 


them. No term could have been chosen, however, - 


which would have more emphatically asserted the 
Divine production of Scripture than that which is 
here employed. The “breath of God” is in Scrip- 
ture just the symbol of His almighty power, the 
bearer of His creative word. ‘By the word of Jeh,”’ 
we read in the significant parallel of Ps 33 6, ‘were 
the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth.” And it is particularly where 
the operations of God are energetic that this term 
(whether 1, rah, or WW), neshamah) is em- 
ployed to designate them—God’s breath is the 
irresistible outflow of His power. When Paul de- 
clares, then, that ‘every scripture,” or ‘all scripture” 
is the product of the Divine breath, ‘is God- 
breathed,”’ he asserts with as much energy as he 
could employ that Scripture is the product of a 

specifically Divine operation. 
(1) 2 Tim 3 16: In the passage in which Paul 
makes this energetic assertion of the Divine origin 
of Scripture be is engaged in explain- 


3. Impor- ing the greatness of the advantages 
tant which Timothy had enjoyed for learn- 
Passages ing the saving truth of God. He had 


had good teachers; and from his very 
infancy he had been, hy his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, made wise unto salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. The expression, “‘sacred writings,” 
here employed (ver 15), is a technical one, not found 
elsewhere in the NT, it is true, but occurring cur- 
rently in Philo and Jos to designate that body of 
authoritative books which constituted the Jewish 
‘“Law.’? It appears here anarthrously because it 
is set in contrast with the oral teaching which Timo- 
thy had enjoyed, as something still better: he 
had not only had good instructors, but also always 
“an open Bible,” as we should say, in his hand. 
To enhance yet further the great advantage of the 
possession of these Sacred Scriptures the apostle 
adds now a sentence throwing their nature strongly 
up to view. They are of Divine origin and there- 
fore of the highest value for all holy purposes. 


There is room for some difference of opinion as to the 
exact construction of this declaration. Shall we render 
“Bvyery Scripture’ or ‘‘All Scripture'’?_ Shall we render 
“Every (or all] Scripture is God-hreathed and [there- 
fore] profitable,’ or ‘Every for all) Scripture, being 
God-hreathed, is as well profitahle’’? No douht both 
questions are interesting, but for the main matter 
now engaging our attention they are hoth indifferent. 
Whether Paul, looking hack at the Sacred Scriptures he 
had just mentioned, makes the assertion he is ahout 
to add, of them distributively, of all their parts, or col- 
lectively, of their entire mass, is of no moment: to say 
that every part of these Sacred Scriptures is God-hreathed 
and to say that the whole of these Sacred Scriptures is 
God-hreathed, is, for the main matter, all one. Nor is 
the difference great hetween saying that they are in all 
their parts, or in their whole extent, God-hreathed and 
therefore profitable, and saying that they are in all their 
parts, or in their whole extent, because God-breathed 
as well profitahle. In hoth cases these Sacred Scriptures 
are declared to owe their value to their Divine origin; 
andin both cases this their Divine origin is energetically 
asserted of their entire fabric. On the whole, tho prefer- 
able construction would seem to be, "Every Scripture, 
seeing that it is God-hreathed, is as well profitable. 


In that case, what the apostle asserts is that the Sacred 
Scriptures, in their every several passage—for it is just 
“passage of Scripture’ which “Seripture'' in this dis- 
tributive use of it signifles—is the product of the cre- 
ative breath of God, and, hecause of this its Divine origi- 
nation, is of supreme value for all holy purposes. 

It is to he ohserved that the apostle does not stop here 
to tell us either what particular books enter into the 
collection which he calls Sacred Scriptures, or hy what 
precise operations God has produced them. Neither of 
these subjects entered into the matter he had at the mo- 
ment in hand. It was the value of the Scriptures, and 
the source of that value in their Divine origin, which 
he required at the moment to assert; and these things he 
asserts, leaving to other occasions any further facts con- 
cerning them which it might be well to emphasize. It 
is also to he ohserved that the apostle does not tell us 
here everything for which the Scriptures are made val- 
uahle by their Divine origination. He speaks simply 
to the point immediately in hand, and reminds Timothy 
of the value which these Scriptures, by virtue of their 
Divine origin, have for the ‘‘man of God.” Their spirit- 
ual power, as God-breathed, is all that he bad occasion 
here to advert to. Whatever other qualities may accrue 
to them from their Divine origin, he leaves to other 
occasions to speak of. 

(2) 2 Pet 119-21: What Paul tells us here 
about the Divine origin of the Scriptures is en- 
forced and extended by a striking passage in 2 Pet 
(1 19-21). Peter is assuring his readers that what 
had been made known to them of “the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” did not rest on 
‘cunningly devised fables.” He offers them the testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses of Christ’s glory. And then 
he intimates that they have better testimony than 
even that of eyewitnesses. ‘We have,” says he, 
“the prophetic word” (EV, unhappily, ‘the word of 
prophecy”): and this, he says, is “more sure,” and 
therefore should certainly be heeded. He refers, of 
course, to the Scriptures. Of what other “prophetic 
word” could he, over against the testimony of the 
eyewitnesses of Christ’s ‘excellent glory” (AV) say 
that ‘ we have” it, that is, it isin ourhands? And 
he proceeds at once to speak of it plainly as ‘‘Serip- 
tural prophecy.” You do well, he says, to pay 
heed to the prophetic word, because we know this 
first, that ‘every prophecy of scripture... .” It 
admits of more question, however, whether by this 
phrase he means the whole of Scripture, designated 
according to its character, as prophetic, that is, of 
Divine origin; or only that portion of Scripture 
which we discriminate as particularly prophetic, 
the immediate revelations contained in Scripture. 
The former is the more. likely view, inasmuch as 
the entirety of Scripture is elsewhere conceived and 
spoken of as prophetic. In that case, what Peter has 
to say of this “every prophecy of scripture’’—the 
exact equivalent, it will be observed, in this case of 
Paul’s ‘every scripture’ (2 Tim 3 16)-——applies to 
the whole of Scripture in allits parts. What hesays 
of it is that it does not come “of private interpre~ 
tation”; that is, it is not the result of human inves- 
tigation into the nature of things, the product of its 
writers’ own thinking. This is as much as to say 
it is of Divine gift. Accordingly, he proceeds at 
once to make this plain in a supporting clause 
which contains both the negative and the positive 
declaration: ‘For no prophecy ever came [m “was 
brought”’} by the will of man, but it was as borne 
by the Holy Spirit that men spoke from God.” In 
this singularly precise and pregnant statement there 
are several things which require to be carefully 
observed. There is, first of all, the emphatic de- 
nial that prophecy—that is to say, on the hypothesis 
upon which we are working, Scripture—owes its 
origin to human initiative: ‘No prophecy ever was 
brought—‘came’ is the word used in the EV text, 
with ‘was brought’ in RVm—by the will of man.” 
Then, there is the equally emphatic assertion that 
its source lies in God: it was spoken by men, in- 
deed, hut the men who spoke it “spake from God.” 
And a remarkable clause is here inserted, and 
thrown forward in the sentence that stress may fall 
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on it, which tells us how it could be that men, in 
speaking, should speak not from themselves, but 
from God: it was “as borne’’—it is the same word 
which was rendered “was brought’? above, and 
might possibly be rendered “brought” here—“by 
the Holy Spirit” that they spoke. Speaking thus 
under the determining influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the things they spoke were not from themselves, 
but from God. 

Here is as direct an assertion of the Divine origin 
of Scripture as that of 2 Tim 3 16. But there is 
more here than a simple assertion of the Divine 
origin of Scripture. We are advanced somewhat 
in our understanding of how God has produced the 
Scriptures. It was through the instrumentality 
of men who “spake from him.” More specifically, 
it was through an operation of the Holy Ghost on 
these men which is described as “bearmg” them. 
The term here used is a very specific one. It is 
not to be confounded with guiding, or directing, or 
controlling, or even leading in the full sense of that 
word. It goes beyond all such terms, in assigning 
the effect produced specifically to the active agent. 
What is “borne” is taken up i the “bearer,’”’ and 
conveyed by the “bearer’s’”’ power, not its own, to 
the “bearer’s” goal, not its own. The men who 
spoke from God are here declared, therefore, to have 
been taken up by the Holy Spirit and brought by 
His power to the goal of His choosing. The things 
which they spoke under this operation of the Spirit 
were therefore His things, not theirs. And that 
is the reason which is assigned why “the prophetic 
word’’ is so sure. Though spoken through the in- 
strumentality of men, it is, by virtue of the fact 
that these men spoke “‘as borne by the Holy Spirit,” 
an immediately Divine word. It will be observed 
that the proximate stress is laid here, not on the 
spiritual value of Scripture (though that, too, is seen 
in the background), but on the Divine trustworthi- 
ness of Scripture. Because this is the way every 
prophecy of Scripture “has been brought,”’ it affords 
a more sure basis of confidence than even the tes- 
timony of human eyewitnesses. Of course, if we 
do not understand by ‘the prophetic word” here 
the entirety of Scripture described, according to 
its character, as revelation, but only that element 
in Scripture which we call specifically prophecy, 
then it is directly only of that element in Scripture 
that these great declarations are made. In any 
event, however, they are made of the prophetic 
element in Scripture as written, which’ was the only 
form in which the readers of this Ep. possessed it, 
and which is the thing specifically intimated in the 
phrase “every prophecy of scripture.” ‘These great 
declarations are made, therefore, at least_of large 
tracts of Seripture; and if the entirety of Scripture 
is intended by the phrase ‘‘the prophetic word,”’ they 
are made of the whole of Scripture. 

(3) Jn 10 34f: How far the supreme trust- 
worthiness of Scripture, thus asserted, extends may 
be conveyed to us by a passage in one of Our Lord’s 
discourses recorded by John (Jn 10 34-35). The 
Jews, offended by Jesus’ “making himself God,” 
were in the act to stone Him, when He defended 
Himself thus: “Is it not written in your law, I said, 
Ye are gods? If he called them gods, unto whom 
the word of God came (and the scripture cannot be 
broken), say ye of him, whom the Father sancti- 
fied [m “consecrated’’] and sent unto the world, 
Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the Son 
of God?” It may be thought that this defence 
is inadequate. It certainly is incomplete: Jesus 
made Himself God (Jn 10 33) in a far higher sense 
than that in which “Ye are gods’’ was said of those 
“unto whom the word of God came’: He had just 
declared in unmistakable terms, ‘I and the Father 
areone.’”’ But it was quite sufficient for the imme- 


diate end in view—to repel the technical charge of 
blasphemy based on His making Himself God: it 
is not blasphemy to call one God in any sense in 
which he may fitly receive that designation; and 
certainly if it is not blasphemy to call such men as 
those spoken of in the passage of Scripture adduced 
gods, because of their official functions, it cannot 
be blasphemy to call Him God whom the Father 
consecrated and sent into the world. The point for 
us to note, however, is merely that Jesus’ defence 
takes the form of an appeal to Scripture; and it is 
important to observe how He makes this appeal. 
In the first place, He adduces the Scriptures as 
law: “Is it not written in your law?” He demands. 
The passage of Scripture which He adduces is not 
written in that portion of Scripture which was more 
specifically called “the Law,” that is to say, the 
Pent; nor in any portion of Scripture of formally 
legal contents. It is written in the Book of Pss; 
and in a particular psalm which is as far as possible 
from presenting the external characteristics of legal 
enactment (Ps 82 6). When Jesus adduces_this 
passage, then, as written in the “law’’ of the Jews, 

e does it, not because it stands in this psalm, but 
because it is a part of Scripture at large. In other 
words, He here ascribes legal authority to the 
entirety of Scripture, in accordance with a con- 
ception common enough among the Jews (cf Jn 12 
34), and finding expression in the NT occasionally, 
both on the lips of Jesus Himself, and in the writings 
of the apostles. Thus, on a later occasion (Jn 15 
25), Jesus declares that it is written in the “law’’ 
of the Jews, ‘“‘They hated me without a cause,” a 
clause found in Ps 35 19. And Paul assigns pas- 
sages both from the Pss and from Isa to “the Law” 
(1 Cor 14 21; Rom 3 19), and can write such a 
sentence as this (Gal 4 21f): “Tell me, ye that 
desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? 
For it is written ... .”’ quoting from the narra- 
tive of Gen. We have seen that the entirety of 
Scripture was conceived as “prophecy”; we now 
see that the entirety of Scripture was also conceived 
as “law’’: these three terms, the law, prophecy, 
Scripture, were indeed, materially, strict synonyms, 
as our present passage itself advises us, by varying 
the formula of adduction in contiguous verses from 
“law? to “scripture.’ And what is thus implied 
in the manner in which Scripture is adduced, is 
immediately afterward spoken out in the most 
explicit language, because it forms an_ essential 
element in Our Lord’s defence. It might have been 
enough to say simply, ‘Is it not written in your 
law?” But Our Lord, determined to drive His 
appeal to Scripture home, sharpens the point to 
the utmost by adding with the highest emphasis: 
“and the scripture cannot be broken.’ This is the 
reason why it is worth while to appeal to what is 
‘“written in the law,” because ‘‘the scripture cannot 
be broken.” The word “broken” here is the com- 
mon one for breaking the law, or the Sabbath, or 
the like (Jn 6 18; 7 23; Mt 5 19), and the mean- 
ing of the declaration is that it is impossible for the 
Scripture to be annulled, its authority to be with- 
stood, or denied. The movement of thought is to 
the effect that, because it is impossible for the 
Scripture—the term is perfectly general and wit- 
nesses to the unitary character of Scripture (it is 
all, for the purpose in hand, of a piece)—to be with- 
stood, therefore this particular Scripture which is 
cited must be taken as of irrefragable authority. 
What we have here is, therefore, the strongest pos- 
sible assertion of the indefectible authority of Scrip- 
ture; precisely what is true of Scripture is that it 
“cannot be broken.’ Now, what is the particular 
thing in Scripture, for the confirmation of which the 
indefectible authority of Scripture is thus invoked? 
It is one of its most casual clauses—more than that, 
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the very form of its expression in one of its most 
casual clauses. This means, of course, that in the 
Saviour’s view the indefectible authority of Scrip- 
ture attaches to the very form of expression of its 
most casualclauses. It belongs to Scripture through 
and through, down to its most minute particulars, 
that it is of indefectible authority. 

It is sometimes suggested, it is true, that Our 
Lord’s argument here is an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and that His words, therefore, express not His 
own view of the authority of Scripture, but that 
of His Jewish opponents. It will scarcely be de- 
nied that there is a vein of satire running through 
Our Lord’s defence: that the Jews so readily al- 
lowed that corrupt judges might properly be called 
“gods,” but could not endure that He whom the 
Father had consecrated and sent into the world 
should call Himself Son of God, was a somewhat 
pungent fact to throw up into such a high light. 
But the argument from Scripture is not ad hominem 
but e concessu; Scripture was common ground with 
Jesus and His opponents. If proof were needed 
for so obvious a fact, it would be supplied by the 
circumstance that this is not an isolated but a rep- 
resentative passage. The conception of Scripture 
thrown up into such clear view here supplies the 
ground of all Jesus’ appeals to Scripture, and of 
all the appeals of the NT writers as well. Every- 
where, to Him and to them alike, an appeal to 
Scripture is an appeal to an indefectible authority 
whose determination is final; both He and they 
make their appeal indifferently to every part of 
Scripture, to every element in Scripture, to its most 
incidental clauses as well as to its most fundamental 
principles, and to the very form of its expression. 
This attitude toward Scripture as an authoritative 
document is, indeed, already intimated by their 
constant designation of it by the name of Scripture, 
the Scriptures, that is “the Document,” by way of 
eminence; and by their customary citation of it with 
the simple formula, “It is written.’ What is 
written in this document admits so little of question- 
ing that its authoritativeness required no asserting, 
but might safely be taken for granted. Both modes 
of expression belong to the constantly illustrated 
habitudes of Our Lord’s speech. The first words 
He is recorded as uttering after His manifestation 
to Israel were an appeal to the unquestionable 
authority of Scripture; to Satan’s temptations He 
opposed no other weapon than the final “It is writ- 
ten’! (Mt 4 4.7.10; Lk 4 4.8). And among the 
last words which He spoke to His disciples before 
He was received up was a rebuke to them for not 
understanding that all things “which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and psalms” 
concerning Him—that is (ver 45) in the entire 
“Scriptures’—‘must_ needs be’ (very emphatic) 
“fulfilled” (Lk 24 44). “Thus it is written,” says 
He (ver 46), as rendering all doubt absurd. For, 
as He had explained earlier upon the same day (Lk 
24 25 ff), it argues only that one is “foolish and 
slow of heart’ if he does not ‘believe in” (if his 
faith does not rest securely on, as on a firm founda- 
tion) “all” (without limit of subject-matter here) 
“that the prophets’ (explained in ver 27 as equiva- 
lent to “all the scriptures’’) ‘have spoken.” 

The necessity of the fulfilment of all that is written 
in Seripture, which is so strongly asserted in these 

last instructions to His disciples, is 


4. Neces- frequently adverted to by Our Lord. 
sary Ful- He repeatedly explains of occurrences 
filment of occasionally happening that they have 
Scripture come to pass ‘that the scripture might 


be fulfilled” (Mk 14 49; Jn 13 18; 
17 12; cf 12 14; Mk 9 12.13). On the basis of 
Scriptural declarations, therefore, He announces 
with confidence that given events will certainly 
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occur: ‘All ye shall be offended [lit. “scandalized”’] 
in me this night: for it is written... .” (Mt 26 
31; Mk 14 27; cf Lk 20 17). Although holding 
at His command ample means of escape, He bows 
before on-coming calamities, for, He asks, how 
otherwise “should the scriptures be fufilled, that 
thus it must be?’ (Mt 26 54). It is not merely 
the two disciples with whom He talked on the 
way to Emmaus (Lk 24 25) whom He rebukes 
for not trusting themselves more perfectly to the 
teaching of Scripture. ‘Ye search the scriptures,” 
he says to the Jews, in the classical passage (Jn 
5 39), “because ye think that in them ye have eter- 
nal life; and these are they which bear witness of 
me; and ye will not come to me, that ye may have 
life’ These words surely were spoken more in 
sorrow than in scorn: there is no blame implied 
either for searching the Scriptures or for thinking 
that eternal life is to be found in Scripture; ap- 
proval rather. What the Jews are blamed for is 
that they read with a veil lying upon their hearts 
which He would fain take away (2 Cor 3 15f). 
“Ye search the scriptures’—that is right: and 
“even you” (emphatic) “think to have eternal life 
in them’’—that is right, too. But “it is these very 
Scriptures’ (very emphatic) “which are bearing 
witness” (continuous process) “of me; and” (here 
is the marvel!) “ye will not come to me and have 
life!’’—that you may, thatis, reach the very end you 
have so properly in view in searching the Scriptures. 
Their failure is due, not to the Scriptures but to 
themselves, who read the Scriptures to such little 

purpose. . 
Quite similarly Our Lord often finds occasion to 
express wonder at the little effect to which Scrip- 
ture had been read, not because it had 


5. Christ’s heen looked into too curiously, but 


Testimony because it had not been looked into 
That God earnestly enough, with sufficiently 
Is Author simple and robust trust in its every 

declaration. ‘‘Have ye not read even 


this scripture?’ He demands, as He adduces Ps 118 
to show that the rejection of the Messiah was al- 
ready intimated in Scripture (Mk 12 10; Mt 21 42 
varies the expression to the equivalent: ‘Did ye 
never read in the scriptures?’’). And when the 
indignant Jews came to Him complaining of the 
Hosannas with which the children in the Temple 
were acclaiming Him, and demanding, ‘‘Hearest thou 
what these are saying?” He met them (Mt 21 16) 
merely with; “Yea: did ye never read, Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou has perfected 
praise?” The underlying thought of these passages 
is spoken out when He intimates that the source of 
all error in Divine things is just ignorance of the 
Scriptures: “Ye do err,’ He declares to His ques- 
tioners, on an important occasion, “not knowing the 
scriptures” (Mt 22 29); or, as it is put, perhaps 
more forcibly, in interrogative form, in its || in 
another Gospel: “Is it not for this cause that ye err, 
that ye know not the scriptures?’ (Mk 12 24). 
Clearly, he who rightly knows the Scriptures does 
not err. The confidence with which Jesus rested 
on Scripture, in its every declaration, is further 
illustrated in a passage like Mt 19 4. Certain 
Pharisees had come to Him with a question on 
divorce and He met them thus: ‘Have ye not read, 
that he who made them from the beginning made 
them male and female, and said, For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one 
flesh? .... What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.”’ The point to be 
noted is the explicit reference of Gen 2 24 to God 
as its author: “He who made them... . said”; 
“what therefore God hath joined together.” Yet 
this passage does not give us a saying of God’s 
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recorded in Scripture, but just the word of Scripture 
itself, and can be treated as a declaration of God’s 
only on the hypothesis that all Scripture is a decla- 
ration of God’s. The || in Mk (10 5 ff) just as truly, 
though not as explicitly, assigns the passage to God 
as its author, citing it as authoritative law and 
speaking of its enactment as an act of Gad’s. And 
it is interesting to observe in passing that Paul, 
having occasion to quote the same passage (1 Cor 
6 16), also explicitly qnotes it as a Divine word: 
“For, The twain, saith he, shall become one flesh’’— 
the ‘“‘he” here, in accordance with a usage to be 
noted later, meaning just “God.” 

Thus clear is it that Jesus’ occasional adduction 
of Seripture as an anthoritative document rests on 
an ascription of it to God as its author. His tes- 
timony is that whatever stands written in Scripture 
is a word of God. Nor can we evacuate this testi- 
mony of its force on the plea that it represents Jesus 
only in the days of His flesh, when He may be sup- 

‘posed to have reflected merely the opinions of His 
day and generation. The view of Scripture He 
announces was, no doubt, the view of His day and 
generation as well as His own view. But there is 
no reason to doubt that it was held by Him, not 
because it was the current view, but because, in 
His Divine-human knowledge, He knew it to be 
true; for, even in His humiliation, He is the faith- 
ful and true witness. And in any event we should 
bear in mind that this was the view of the resur- 
rected as well as of the humiliated Christ. It was 
after He had _ suffered and had risen again in the 
power of His Divine life that He pronounced those 
foolish and slow of heart who do not believe all 
that stands written in all the Scriptures (Lk 24 
25); and that He laid down the simple ‘Thus it is 
written” as the sufficient ground of confident belief 
(Lk 24 46). Nor can we explain away Jesus’ 
testimony to the Divine trustworthiness of Scrip- 
ture by interpreting it as not His own, but that of 
His followers, placed on His lips in their reports of 
His words. Not only is it too constant, minute, inti- 
mate and in part incidental, and therefore, as it 
were, hidden, to admit of this interpretation; but 
it so pervades all our channels of information con- 
cerning Jesus’ teaching as to make it certain that it 
comes actually from Him. It belongs not only to 
the Jesus of our evangelical records but as well to 
the Jesus of the earlier sources which underlie our 
evangelical records, as anyone may assure himself 
by observing the instances in which Jesus adduces 
the Scriptures as Divinely authoritative that are 
recorded in more than one of the Gospels (e.g. ‘It 
is written,” Mt 4 4.7.10 [Lk 4 4.8.10]; Mt 11 10; 


(Lk 7 27]; Mt 21 13 [Lk 19 46; Mk 11 17]; 
Mt 26 31 [Mk 14 21]; “the scripture’ or “the 
scriptures,’ Mt 19 4 [Mk 10 9]; Mt 21 42 (Mk 


12 10; Lk 20 17]; Mt 22 29 [Mk 12 24; Lk 
20 37]; Mt 26 56([Mk 14 49; Lk 24 44]). These 
passages alone would suffice to make clear to us the 
testimony of Jesus to Scripture as in all its parts 
and declarations Divinely authoritative. 
The attempt to attribute the testimony of Jesus 
to His followers has in its favor only the undeniable 
fact that the testimony of the writers 
6. Similar of the NT is to precisely the same 
Witness of effect as His. They, too, cursorily 
Apostles speak of Scripture by that pregnant 
name and adduce it with the simple 
“Tt is written,” with the implication that whatever 
stands written in it is Divinely authoritative. As 
Jesus’ official life begins with this “It is written”’ 
(Mt 4 4), so the evangelical proclamation begins 
with au “Even as it is written” (Mk 1 2); and 
as Jesus sought the justification of His work in a 
solemn ‘Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
suffer, and rise again from the dead the third day” 


(Lk 24 46 ff), so the apostles solemnly justified the 
Gospel which they preached, detail after detail, by 
appeal to the Scriptures, “That Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures” and “That he hath 
been raised on the third day according to the scrip- 
tures” (1 Cor 16 3.4; cf Acts 8 35; 17 3; 26 22, 
and also Rom 117; 3 4.10; 4.17; 11 26; 14 11; 
1 Cor 119; 29; 3 19; 16 45; Gal 3 10.18; 4 
22.27). Wherever they carried the gospel it was 
as a gospel resting on Scripture that they proclaimed 
it (Acts 17 2; 18 24.28); and they encouraged 
themselves to test its truth by the Scriptures (Acts 
17 11). The holiness of life they inculcated, they 
based on Scriptural requirement (1 Pet 1 16), and 
they commended the royal law of love which they 
taught by Scriptural sanction (Jas 2 8). Every 
detail of duty was supported by them by an appeal 
to Scripture (Acts 23 5; Rom 12 19). The cir- 
cumstances of their lives and the events occasion- 
ally occurring about them are referred to Scripture 
for their significance (Rom 2 26; 8 36; 9 83; 11 
8; 15 9.21; 2 Cor 4 13). As Our Lord declared 
that whatever was written in Scripture must needs 
be fulfilled (Mt 26 54; Lk 22 37; 24 44), so His 
followers explained one of the most startling facts 
which had occurred in their experience by pointing 
out that “it was needful that the scripture should 
be fulfilled, which the Holy Spirit spake before by 
the mouth of David’ (Acts 1 16). Here the 
ground of this constant appeal to Scripture, so that it 
is enough that a thing “is contained in scripture” 
(1 Pet 2 6) for it to be of indefectible authority, 
is plainly enough declared: Scripture must.needs 
be fulfilled, for what is contamed in it is the 
declaration of the Holy Ghost through the human 
author. What Scripture says, God says; and 
accordingly we read such remarkable declarations as 
these: ‘For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, For 
this very purpose did I raise thee up” (Rom 9 17); 
“And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the gospel 
beforehand unto Abraham, .... In thee shall 
all the nations be blessed” (Gal 3 8). These are 
not instances of simple personification of Scripture, 
which is itself a sufficiently remarkable usage (Mk 
15 28; Jn 7 3842; 1937; Rom 43; 10 11; 
11 2; Gal 4 30; 1 Tim 5 18; Jas 2 23; 4 5f), 
vocal with the conviction expressed by James (4 5) 
that Scripture canuot speak in vain. They indi- 
cate a certain confusion in current speech between 
“Seripture’”’ aud “God,” the outgrowth of a deep- 
seated conviction that the word of Scripture is the 
word of God. It was not “Scripture” that spoke 
to Pharaoh, or gave his great promise to Abraham, 
but God. But “Scripture” and “God” lay so close 
together in the minds of the writers of the NT that 
they could naturally speak of ‘Scripture’ doing 
what Scripture records God as doing. It was, 
however, even more natural to them to speak 
casually of God saying what the Scriptures say; and 
accordingly we meet with forms of speech such as 
‘these: “Wherefore, even as the Holy Spirit saith, 
To-day if ye shall hear His voice,” ete (He 3 7, 
quoting Ps 95 7); “Thou art God .. . . who by 
the mouth of thy servant David hast said, Why 
did the heathen rage,” etc (Acts 4 25 AV, quoting 
Ps 21); “He that raised him from the dead 
.... hath spoken on this wise, I will give 

u... . becanse he saith also in another [place] 
... 2 (Acts 13 34, quoting Isa 55 3 and Ps 16 
10), and the like. The words put into God’s mouth 
in each case are not words of God recorded in the 
Scriptures, but just Scripture words in themselves. 
When we take the two classes of passages together, 
in the one of which the Scriptures are spoken of as 
God, while in the other God is spoken of as if He 
were the Scriptures, we may perceive how close 
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the identification of the two was in the minds of 
the writers of the NT. _ 

This identification is strikingly observable in 

certain catenae of quotations, in which there are 

brought together a number of passages 

7. Identifi- of Scripture closely connected with 


cation of one another. The first chapter of the 
God and Ep. to the He supplies an example. 
Scriptures We may begin with ver 5: “For unto 


which of the angels said he’—the 
subject being necessarily “God’—‘‘at any time, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee ?”— 
the citation being from Ps 2 7 and very appro- 
priate in the mouth of God—“‘and again, I will be 
to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son?”’— 
from 2 § 7 14, again a declaration of God’s own— 
“And when he again bringeth in the firstborn into 
the world he saith, And let all the angels of God 
worship him’’—from Dt 32 43, LXX, or Ps 97 7, 
in neither of which is God the speaker—“And of 
the angels he saith, Who maketh his angels winds, 
and his ministers a flame of fire’—from Ps 104 4, 
where again God is not the speaker but is spoken of 
in the third person—‘but of the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, etc’’—from Ps 45 6.7 where again 
God is not the speaker, but is addressed—“ And, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning,’ etc—from Ps 102 
25-27, where again God is not the speaker but 
is addressed—‘‘But of which of the angels hath he 
said at any time, Sit thou on my right hand?”’ ete 
—from Ps 110 1, in which God is the speaker. 
Here we have passages in which God is the speaker 
and passages in which God is not the speaker, but 
is addressed or spoken of, indiscriminately assigned 
to God, because they all have it in common that 
they are words of Scripture, and as words of Scrip- 
ture are words of God. Similarly in Rom 15 9 ff 
we have a series of citations the first of which is 
introduced by ‘‘as it is written,” and the next two 
by “again he saith,” and “again,” and the last by 
“and again, Isaiah saith,”’ the first being from Ps 18 
49; the second from Dt 32 438; the third from Ps 
117 1; and the last from Isa 11 10. Only the last 
(the only one here assigned to the human author) 
is a word of God in the text of the OT. 
This view of the Scriptures as a compact mass of 
words of God occasioned the formation of a desig- 
nation for them by which this their 
8. “Oracles character was explicitly expressed. 
of God” Thisdesignation is “the sacred oracles,” 
“the oracles of God.” It occurs with 
extraordinary frequency in Philo, who very com- 
monly refers to Scripture as “the sacred oracles” 
and cites its several passages as each an “oracle.” 
Sharing, as they do, Philo’s conception of the Scrip- 
tures as, in all their parts, a word of God, the NT 
writers naturally also speak of them under this 
designation. The classical passage is Rom 8 2 
(cf He 6 12; Acts 7 38). Here Paul begins an 
enumeration of the advantages which belonged to 
the chosen people above other nations; and, after 
declaring these advantages to have been great and 
numerous, he places first among them all their 
possession of the Scriptures: “What advantage 
then hath the Jew? or what is the profit of circum- 
cision? Much every way: first of all, that they 
were intrusted with the oracles of God.” That 
by “the oracles of God” here are meant just the 
Holy Scriptures in their entirety, conceived as a 
direct Divine revelation, and not any portions of 
them, or elements in them more esp. thought of as 
revelatory, is perfectly clear from the wide con- 
temporary use of this designation in this sense by 
Philo, and is put beyond question by the presence 
in the NT of habitudes of speech which rest on and 
grow out of the conception of Scripture embodied 
in this term. From the point of view of this desig- 


nation, Scripture is thought of as the living voice 
of God speaking in all its parts directly to the 
reader; and, accordingly, it is cited by some such 
formula as “it is said,’ and this mode of citing 
Scripture duly occurs as an alternative to “it is 
written” (Lk 4 12, replacing “it is written’? in 
Mt; He 3°15; ef Rom 4 18). It is due also to 
this pomt of view that Scripture is cited, not as 
what God or the Holy Spirit “said,” but what He 
“says,” the present tense emphasizing the living 
voice of God speaking in Scriptures to the indi- 
vidual soul (He 3 7; Acts 13 35; He 1 7.8.10; 
Rom 15 10). And esp. there is due to it the pecul- 
iar usage by which Scripture is cited by the simple 
“saith,” without expressed subject, the subject 
being too well understood, when Scripture is ad- 
duced, to require stating; for who could be the 
speaker of the words of Scripture but God only 
(Rom 15 10; 1 Cor 616; 2 Cor62; Gal3 
16; Eph 4 8; 6 14)? The analogies of this preg- 
nant subjectless “saith’’ are very widespread. It- 
was with it that the ancient Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists and the mediaeval Aristotelians adduced 
each their master’s teaching; it was with it that, 
in certain circles, the judgments of Hadrian’s great 
jurist Salvius Julianus were cited; African stylists 
were even accustomed to refer by it to Sallust, their 
great model. There is a tendency, cropping out 
occasionally, in the OT, to omit the name of God 
as superfluous, when He, as the great logical sub- 
ject always in mind, would be easily understood 
(cf Job 2023; 21°17; Ps 1142; Lam 4 22). 
So, too, when the NT writers quoted Scripture 
there was no need to say whose word it was: that 
lay beyond question in every mind. This usage, 
accordingly, is a specially striking intimation of the 
vivid sense which the N'T writers had of the Divine 
origin of the Scriptures, and means that in citing 
them they were acutely conscious that they were 
citing immediate words of God. How completely 
the Scriptures were to them just the word of God 
may be illustrated by a passage like Gal 3 16: “He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” We have seen 
Our Lord hanging an argument on the very words 
of Scripture (Jn 10 34); elsewhere His reasoning 
depends on the particular tense (Mt 22 32) or 
word (Mt 22 43) used in Scripture. Here Paul’s 
argument rests similarly on a grammatical form. 
No doubt it is the grammatical form of the word 
which God is recorded as having spoken to Abraham 
that isin question. But Paul knows what grammat- 
ical form God employed in speaking to Abraham 
only as the Scriptures have transmitted it to him; 
and, as we have seen, in citing the words of God and 
the words of Scripture he was not accustomed to 
make any distinction between them. It is probably 
the Scriptural word as a Scriptural word, therefore, 
which he has here in mind: though, of course, it is 
possible that what he here witnesses to is rather the 
detailed trustworthiness of the Scriptural record than 
its direct divinity—if we can separate two things 
which apparently were not separated in Paul’s mind. 
This much we can at least say without straining, 
that the designation of Scripture as “scripture” and 
its citation by the formula, ‘It is written,” attest 
primarily its indefectible authority; the designation 
of it as “oracles’’ and the adduction of it by the for- 
mula, “It says,’ attest primarily its immediate 
divinity. Its authority rests on its divinity and its 
divinity expresses itself in its trustworthiness; and 
the NT writers in all their use of it treat it as what 
they declare it_to be—a God-breathed document, 
which, because God-breathed, is through and through 
trustworthy in all its assertions, authoritative in all 
its declarations, and down to its last particular, the 
very word of God, His “oracles.” 
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That the Scriptures are throughout a Divine 
book, created by the Divine energy and speaking 
in their every part with Divine author- 
9. Human ity directly to the heart of the readers, 
Element in is the fundamental fact concerning 
Scripture them which is witnessed by Christ and 
the sacred writers to whom we owe 
the NT. But the strength and constancy with 
which they bear witness to this primary fact do not 
prevent their recognizing hy the side of it that the 
criptures have come into being by the agency of 
men. It would be inexact to say that they recog- 
nize a human element in Scripture: they do not 
parcel Scripture out, assigning portions of it, or 
elements in it, respectively to God and man. In 
their view the whole of Scripture in all its parts 
and in all its elements, down to the least minutiae, 
in form of expression as well as in substance of 
teaching, is from God; but the whole of it has been 
given by God through the instrumentality of men. 
There is, therefore, in their view, not, indeed, a 
human element or ingredient in Scripture, and 
much less human divisions or sections of Scripture, 
but a human side or aspect to Scripture; and they 
do not fail to give full recognition to this human 
side or aspect. In one of the primary passages 
which has already been before us, their conception 
is given, if somewhat broad and very succinct, yet 
clear expression. No ‘prophecy,’ Peter tells us 
(2 Pet 1 21), ‘ever came by the will of man; but 
as borne by the Holy Ghost, men spake from God? 
Here the whole initiative is assigned to God, and 
such complete contro] of the human agents that the 
product is truly God’s work. The men who speak 
in this “prophecy of scripture” speak not of them- 
selves or ont of themselves, but from “God”: they 
speak only as they are “borne by the Holy Ghost.” 
But it is they, after all, who speak. Scripture 
is the product of man, but only of man speaking 
from God and under such a control of the Holy 
Spirit as that in their speaking they are “borne’’ by 
Him. The conception obviously is that the Scrip- 
tures have been given by the instrumentality of 
men; and this conception finds repeated incidental 
expression throughout the NT. 

It is this conception, for example, which is ex- 
pressed when Our Lord, quoting Ps 110, declares 
of its words that ‘David himself said in the Holy 
Spirit” (Mk 12 36). There is a certain emphasis 
here on the words being David’s own words, which 
is due to the requirements of the argument Our 
Lord was conducting, but which none the less sin- 
cerely represents Our Lord’s conception of their 
origin. They are David’s own words which we 
find in Ps 110, therefore; but they are David’s 
own words, spoken not of his own motion merely, 
but “in the Holy Spirit,” that is to say—we could 
not better paraphrase it—‘‘as borne by the Holy 
Spirit.” In other words, they are ‘“God-breathed” 
words and therefore authoritative in a sense above 
what any words of David, not spoken in the Holy 
Spirit, could possibly be. Generalizing the matter, 
we may say that the words of Scripture are con- 
ceived by Our Lord and the NT writers as the words 
of their human authors when speaking “in the Holy 
Spirit,” that is to say, by His initiative and under 
His controlling direction. The conception finds 
even more precise expression, perhaps, in such a 
statement as we find—it is Peter who is speaking and 
itis again a psalm which is cited—in Acts 1 16, “The 
Holy Spirit spake by the mouth of David.” Here 
the Holy Spirit is adduced, of course, as the real 
author of what is said (and hence Peter’s certainty 
that what is said will be fulfilled); but David’s 
mouth is expressly designated as the instrument 
(it is the instrumental preposition that is used) by 
means of which the Holy Spirit speaks the Scripture 


in question. He does not speak save through 
David’s mouth. Accordingly, in Acts 4 25, ‘the 
Lord that made the heaven and earth,’ acting by 
His Holy Spirit, is declared to have spoken another 
psalm ‘through the mouth of .... David,’ His 
“Servant”; and in Mt 13 35 still another psalm 
is adduced as “spoken through the prophet” (cf 
Mt 2 5). In the very act of energetically assert- 
ing the Divine origin of Scripture the human 
instrumentality through which it is given is con- 
stantly recognized. The NT writers have, there- 
fore, no difficulty in assigning Scripture to its hu- 
man authors, or in discovering in Scripture traits 
due to its human authorship. They freely quote 
it by such simple formulae as these: ‘Moses saith” 
(Rom 10 19); ‘Moses said’ (Mt 22 24; Mk 7 
10; Acts 3 22); ‘Moses writeth’” (Rom 10 5); 
“Moses wrote’ (Mk 12 19; Lk 20 28); “Isaiah 
.... saith’ (Rom 10 20); ‘Isaiah said” (Jn 12 
89); “Isaiah crieth’? (Rom 9 27); “Isaiah hath 
said before’ (Rom 9 29); ‘‘said Isaiah the prophet” 
(Jn 1 23); ‘did Isaiah prophesy’ (Mk 7 6; Mi 15 
7); “David saith’? (Lk 20 42; Acts 2 25; Rom 
11 9); “David said” (Mk 12 36). It is to be noted 
that when thus Scripture is adduced by the names 
of its human authors, it is a matter of complete in- 
difference whether the words adduced are comments 
of these authors or direct words of God recorded 
by them. As the plainest words of the human 
authors are assigned to God as their real author, so 
the most express words of God, repeated by the 
Scriptural writers, are cited by the names of 
these human writers (Mt 15 7; Mk 7 6; Rom 10 
5 19.20; cf Mk 7 10 from the Decalogue). To say 
that “Moses” or “David says,” is evidently thus 
only a way of saying that “Scripture says,’’ which 
is the same as to say that ‘God says.” Such modes 
of citing Scripture, accordingly, carry us little be- 
yond merely connecting the name, or perhaps we 
may say the individuality, of the several writers 
with the portions of Scripture given through each. 
How it was given through them is left meanwhile, 
if not without suggestion, yet without specific ex- 
planation. We seem safe only in inferring this 
much: that the gift of Scripture through its human 
authors took place by a process much more intimate 
than can be expressed by the term ‘dictation,’ and 
that it took place in a process in which the control 
of the Holy Spirit was too complete and pervasive 
to permit the human qualities of the secondary 
authors in any way to condition the purity of the 
product as the word of God. The Geis in 
other words, are conceived by the writers of the 
NT as through and through God’s book, in every 
part expressive of His mind, given through men 
after a fashion which does no violence to their nature 
as men, and constitutes the book also men’s book 
as well as God’s, in every part expressive of the mind 

of its human authors. 
If we attempt to get behind this broad statement 
and to obtain a more detailed conception of the 
activities by which God has given the 


10. Activi- Scriptures, we are thrown back upon 
ties of God somewhat general representations, sup- 
in Giving ported by the analogy of the modes 
Scripture of God’s working in other spheres of 


His operation. It is very desirable 
that we should free ourselves at the outset from in- 
fluences arising from the current employment of the 
term “inspiration” to designate this process. This 
term is not a Bib. term and its etymological impli- 
cations are not perfectly accordant with the Bib. 
conception of the modes of the Divine operation in 
giving the Scriptures. The Bib. writers do not con- 
ceive of the Scriptures as a human product breathed 
into by the Divine Spirit, and thus heightened in its 
qualities or endowed with new qualities; but as a 
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Divine product produced through the instrumen- 
tality of men. They do not conceive of these men, 
by whose instrumentality Scripture is produced, 
as working upon their own initiative, though ener- 
gized by God to greater effort. and higher achieve- 
ment, but as moved by the Divine initiative and 
borne by the irresistible power of the Spirit of God 
along ways of His choosing to ends of His appoint- 
ment. The difference between the two conceptions 
may not appear great when the mind is fixed ex- 
clusively upon the nature of the resulting product. 
But they are differing conceptions, and look at the 
production of Scripture from distinct points of view 
—the human and the Divine; and the involved 
mental attitudes toward the origin of Scripture are 
very diverse. The term “inspiration” is too firmly 
fixed, in both theological and popular usage, as the 
technical designation of the action of God in giving 
the Scriptures, to be replaced; and we may be 
thankful that its native implications lie as close 
as they do to the Bib. conceptions. Meanwhile, 
however, it may be justly insisted that it shall 
receive its definition from the representations of 
Scripture, and not be permitted to impose upon our 
thought ideas of the origin of Scripture derived 
from an analysis of its own implications, etymo- 
logical or historical. The Scriptural conception of 
the relation of the Divine Spirit to the human 
authors in the production of Scripture is better ex- 
pressed by the figure of “bearing” than by the figure 
of ‘‘inbreathing’’; and when our Bib. writers speak 
of the action of the Spirit of God in this relation 
as a breathing, they represent it as a “breathing 
out” of the Scriptures by the Spirit, and not a 
“breathing into’’ the Scriptures by Him. 
So soon, however, as we seriously endeavor to 
form for ourselves a clear conception of the precise 
nature of the Divine action in this 
11. General “breathing out” of the Scriptures— 
Problem of this “bearing” of the writers of the 
Origin: Scriptures to their appointed goal of 
God’s Part the production of a book of Divine 
trustworthiness and indefectible au- 
thority—we become acutely aware of a more deeply 
lying and much wider problem, apart from which 
this one of inspiration, technically so called, cannot 
be profitably considered. This is the general prob- 
lem of the origin of the Scriptures and the part of 
God in all that complex of processes by the inter- 
action of which these books, which we call the 
sacred Scriptures, with all their peculiarities, and 
all their qualities of whatever sort, have been 
brought into being. For, of course, these books were 
not produced suddenly, by some miraculous act— 
handed down complete out of heaven, as the phrase 
goes; but, like all other products of time, are the 
ultimate effect of many processes codperating 
through long periods. There is to be considered, 
for instance, the preparation of the material which 
forms the subject-matter of these books: in a sacred 
history, say, for example, to be narrated; or in a 
religious experience which may serve as a norm for 
record; or in a logical elaboration of the contents 
of revelation which may be placed at the service of 
God’s people; or in the progressive revelation of 
Divine truth itself, supplying their culminating 
contents. And there is the preparation of the men 
to write these books to be considered, a preparation 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, which must have 
attended them throughout their whole lives, and, 
indeed, must have had its beginning in their remote 
ancestors, and the effect of which was to bring the 
right men to the right places at the right times, with 
the right endowments, impulses, acquirements, to 
write just the books which were designed for them. 
When “‘inspiration,’’ technically so called, is super- 
induced on lines of preparation like these, it takes 


on quite a different aspect from that which it bears 
when it is thought of as an isolated action of the 
Divine Spirit operating out of all relation to his- 
torical processes. Representations are sometimes 
made as if, when God wished to produce sacred 
books which would incorporate His will—a_ series 
of letters like those of Paul, for example—He was 
reduced to the necessity of going down to earth and 
painfully scrutinizing the men He found there, 
seeking anxiously for the one who, on the whole, 
promised best for His purpose; and then violently 
forcing the material He wished expressed through 
him, against his natural bent, and with as little loss 
from his recalcitrant characteristics as possible. Of 
course, nothing of the sort took place. If God 
wished to give His people a series of letters like 
Paul’s, He prepared a Paul to write them, and the 
Paul He brought to the task was a Paul who spon- 
taneously would write just such letters. 
If we bear this in mind, we shall know what esti- 
mate to place upon the common representation to 
the effect that the human character- 
12. Effect istics of the writers must, and in point 
of Human of fact do, condition and qualify the 
Qualities: writings produced by them, the impli- 
Providential cation being that, therefore, we cannot 
Preparation get from man a pure word of God. As 
light that passes through the colored 
glass of a cathedral window, we are told, is light 
from heaven, but is stained by the tints of the glass 
through which it passes; so any word of God 
which is passed through the mind and soul of a man 
must come out discolored by the personality through 
which it is given, and just to that degree ceases to 
be the pure word of God. But what if this per- 
sonality has itself been formed by God into precisely 
the personality it is, for the express purpose of 
communicating to the word given through it just 
the coloring which it gives it? What if the colors 
of the stained-glass window have been designed by 
the architect for the express purpose of giving to the 
light that floods the cathedral precisely the tone and 
uality it receives from them? What if the word of 
od that comes to His people is framed by God 
into the word of God it is, precisely by means of 
the qualities of the men formed by Him for the pur- 
pose, through which it is given? When we think 
of God the Lord giving by His Spirit a body of 
authoritative Scriptures to His people, we must 
remember that He is the God of providence and of 
grace as well as of revelation and inspiration, and 
that He holds all the lines of preparation as fully 
under His direction as He does the specific operation 
which we call technically, in the narrow sense, by 
the name of “inspiration.” The production of the 
Scriptures is, in point of fact, a long process, in the 
course of which numerous and very varied Divine 
activities are involved, providential, gracious, 
miraculous, all of which must be taken into account 
in any attempt to explain the relation of God to the 
production of Scripture. When they are all taken 
into account we can no longer wonder that the 
resultant Scriptures are constantly spoken of as 
the pure word of God. We wonder, rather, that an 
additional operation of God—what we call spe- 
cifically “inspiration,” in its technical sense—was 
thought necessary. Consider, for example, how 
a piece of sacred history—say the Book of Ch, or 
the great historical work, Gospel and Acts, of 
Luke—is brought to the writing. There is first of 
all the preparation of the history to be written: 
God the Lord leads the sequence of occurrences 
through the development He has designed for them 
that they may convey their lessons to His people: 
a “teleological” or “aetiological” character is in- 
herent in the very course of events. Then He pre- 
pares a man, by birth, training, experience, gifts 
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of grace, and, if need be, of revelation, capable of 
appreciating this historical development and eager 
to search it out, thrilling in all his being with its 
‘lessons and bent upon making them clear and effect- 
ive to others. When, then, by His providence, God 
sets this man to work on the writing of this history, 
will there not be spontaneously written by him 
the history which it was Divinely intended should 
be written? Or consider how a psalmist would 
be prepared to put into moving verse a piece of 
normative religious experience: how he would be 
born with just the right quality of religioussensibility, 
of parents through whom he should receive just 
the right hereditary bent, and from whom he should 
get precisely the right religious example and train- 
ing, in circumstances of life in which his religious 
tendencies should be developed precisely on right 
lines; how he would be brought through just the 
right experiences to quicken in him the precise emo- 
tions he would be called upon to express, and finally 
would be placed in precisely the exigencies which 
would cali out their expression. Or consider the 
providential preparation of a writer of a didactic 
epistle—by means of which he should be given the 
intellectual breadth and acuteness, and be trained in 
habitudes of reasoning, and placed in the situations 
which would call out precisely the argumentative 
presentation of Christian truth which was required 
of him. When we give due place in our thoughts 
to the universality of the providential government of 
God, to the minuteness and completeness of its 
sway, and to its invariable efficacy, we may be in- 
clined to ask what is needed beyond this mere provi- 
dential government to secure the production of 
sacred books which should be in every detail abso- 
lutely accordant with the Divine will. 
The answer is, Nothing is needed beyond mere 
providence to secure such books—provided only 
that it does not lie in the Divine pur- 
13. “Inspi- pose that these books should possess 


ration” qualities which rise above the powers 
More than of men to produce, even under the 
*Provi- most complete Divine guidance. For 
dence” providence is guidance; and guidance 


can bring one only so far as his own 
power can carry him. If heights are to be scaled 
above man’s native power to achieve, then some- 
thing more than guidance, however effective, is 
necessary. This is the reason for the superinduc- 
tion, at the end of the long process of the production 
of Scripture, of the additional Divine operation 
which we call technically “inspiration.” By it, 
the Spirit of God, flowing confluently in with the 
providentially and graciously determined work of 
men, spontaneously producing under the Divine 
directions the writings appointed to them, gives 
the product a. Divine quality unattainable by human 
powers alone. Thus these books become not merely 
the word of godly men, but the immediate word of 
God Himself, speaking directly as such to the minds 
and hearts of every reader. The value of “inspi- 
ration’? emerges, thus, as twofold. It gives to the 
books written under its ‘‘bearing” a quality which 
is truly superhuman; a trustworthiness, an author- 
ity, a searchingness, a profundity, a profitableness 
which is altogether Divine. And it speaks this 
Divine word immediately to each reader’s heart 
and conscience; so that he does not require to make 
his way to God, painfully, perhaps even uncertainly, 
through the words of His servants, the human in- 
struments in writing the Scriptures, but can listen 
directly to the Divine voice itself speaking imme- 
diately in the Scriptural word to him. 

That the writers of the NT themselves conceive 
the Scriptures to have been produced thus by Di- 
vine operations extending through the increasing ages 
and involving a multitude of varied activities, can 


be made clear by simply attending to the occasional 
references they make to this or that step in the 

process. It lies, for example, on the 
14, Witness face of their expositions, that they 


of NT looked upon the Bib. history as teleo- 
Writers logical. Not only do they tell us that 
to This “whatsoever things were written afore- 


time were written for our learning, 

that through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope’ (Rom 165 4; ef 
Rom 4 23.24); they speak also of the course of the 
historical events themselves as guided for our bene- 
fit: “Now these things happened unto them by way 
of example’’—in a typical fashion, in such a way 
that, as they occurred, a typical character, or pre- 
dictive reference impressed itself upon them; that 
is to say, briefly, the history occurred as it did in 
order to bear a message to us—‘‘and they were 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the ages are come” (1 Cor 10 11; ef ver 6). Ac 
cordingly, it has become a commonplace of Bib. ex- 
position that “the history of redemption itself is a 
typically progressive one’ (Kiiper), and is “in a 
manner impregnated with the prophetic element,” 
so as to form a “part of a great plan which stretches 
from the fall of man to the first consummation of all 
things in glory; and, in so far as it reveals the mind 
of God toward man, carries a respect to the future 
not less than to the present’ (P. Fairbairn). It lies 
equally on the face of the NT allusions to the sub- 
ject that its writers understood that the preparation 
of men to become vehicles of God’s message to man 
was not of yesterday, but had its beginnings in the 
very origin of their being. The call by which Paul, 
for example, was made an apostle of Jesus Christ 
was sudden and apparently without antecedents; 
but it is precisely this Paul who reckons this call 
as only one step in a long process, the beginnings of 
which antedated his own existence: ‘But when it 
was the good pleasure of God, who separated me, 
even from my mother’s womb, and called me 
through his grace, to reveal hisSon in me” (Gal 1 
15.16; cf Jer 1 5; Isa 49 1.5). The recognition 
by the writers of the NT of the experiences of God’s 
grace, which had been vouchsafed to them as an 
integral element in their fitting to be the bearers of 
His gospel to others, finds such pervasive expression 
that the only difficulty is to select from the mass the 
most illustrative passages. Such a statement as 
Paul gives in the opening verses of 2 Cor is 
thoroughly typical. There he represents that he 
has been afflicted and comforted to the end that 
he might “be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through the comfort wherewith” he had 
himself been “comforted of God.” For, he explains 
“Whether we are afflicted, it is for your comfort and 
salvation; or whether we are comforted, it is for 
your comfort, which worketh in the patient endur- 
ing of the same sufferings which we also suffer” (2 
Cor 146). Itis beyond question, therefore, that 
the NT writers, when they declare the Scriptures 
to be the product of the Divine breath, and explain 
this as meaning that the writers of these Scriptures 
wrote them only as borne by the Holy Spirit in 
such a fashion that they spoke, not out of them- 
selves, but “from God,” are thinking of this opera- 
tion of the Spirit only as the final act of God in the 
roduction of the Scriptures, superinduced upon a 
ong series of processes, providential, gracious, 
miraculous, by which the matter of Scripture had 
been prepared for writing, and the men for writing 
it, and the writing of it had been actually brought 
to pass. It is this final act in the production of 
Scripture which is technically called “inspiration”; 
and inspiration is thus brought before us as, in the 
minds of the writers of the NT, that particular 
operation of God in the production of Scripture 
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which takes effect at the very poimt of the writing 
of Scripture—understanding the term ‘writing’ 
here as inclusive of all the processes of the actual 
composition of Scripture, the investigation of docu- 
ments, the collection of facts, the excogitation of 
conclusions, the adaptation of exhortations as 
means to ends and the like—with the effect of giving 
to the resultant Scripture a specifically supernatural 
character, and constituting 1t a Divine, as well as 
human, book. Obviously the mode of operation 
of this Divine activity moving to this result is con- 
ceived, in full accord with the analogy of the Divine 
operations in other spheres of its activity, in provi- 
dence and in grace alike, as confluent with the 
human activities operative in the case; as, in a 
word, of the nature of what has come to be known 
as “immanent action.” 
It will not escape observation that thus ‘‘nspira- 
tion” is made a mode of ‘‘revelation.” We are 
often exhorted, to besure, to distinguish 
15. “Inspi- sharply between “inspiration” and 
ration’? and ‘revelation’; and the exhortation is 
“Revela- just when “‘revelation’’ is taken in one 
tion” of its narrower senses, of, say, an ex- 
ternal manifestation of God, or of an 
immediate communication from God in words. 
But “inspiration” does not differ from “revelation” 
in these narrowed senses as genus from genus, but 
as a species of one genus differs from another. 
That operation of God which we call “inspiration,” 
that is to say, that operation of the Spirit of God 
by which He “‘bears’’ men in the process of com- 
posing Scripture, so that they write, not of them- 
selves, but “from God,” is one of the modes in which 
God makes known to men His being, His will, His 
operations, His purposes. It is as distinctly a 
mode of revelation as any mode of revelation can 
be, and therefore it performs the same office which 
allrevelation performs, that is to say, in the express 
words of Paul, it makes men wise, and makes them 
wise untosalvation. All “special” or ‘“‘supernatural’’ 
revelation (which is redemptive in its very idea, 
and occupies a place as a substantial element in 
God’s redemptive processes) has precisely this for 
its end; and Scripture, as a mode of the redemptive 
revelation of God, finds its fundamental purpose 
just in this: if the “‘imspiration”’ by which Scripture 
is produced renders it trustworthy and authorita- 
tive, it renders it trustworthy and authoritative 
only that it may the better serve to make men wise 
unto salvation. Scripture is conceived, from the 
point of view of the writers of the NT, not merely 
as the record of revelations, but as itself a part of 
the redemptive revelation of God; not merely as 
the record of the redemptive acts by which God is 
saving the world, but as itself one of these redemp- 
tive acts, having its own part to play in the great 
work of establishing and building up the kingdom 
of God. What gives it a place among the redemp- 
tive acts of God is its Divine origination, taken in 
its widest sense, as inclusive of all the Divine 
operations, providential, gracious and expressly 
supernatural, by which it has been made just 
what it is—a body of writings able‘to make wise 
unto salvation, and profitable for making the man 
of God perfect. What gives it its place among the 
modes of revelation is, however, specifically the cul- 
minating one of these Divine operations, which we 
call “inspiration”; that is to say, the action of the 
Spirit of God in so “bearing” its human authors 
in their work of producing Scripture, as that in 
these Scriptures they speak, not out of themselves, 
but “from God.” It is this act by virtue of which 
the Scriptures may properly be called ‘God- 
breathed.” , 
It has been customary among a certain school 
of writers to speak of the Scriptures, because thus 


“inspired,’’ as a Divine-human book, and to appeal 
to the analogy of Our Lord’s Divine-human per- 
sonality to explain their peculiar quali- 


16. Scrip- ties as such. The expression calls 
tures a attention to an important fact, and 
Divine- the analogy holds good a certain dis- 
Human tance. There are human and Divine 
Book? sides to Scripture, and, as we cursorily 


: examine it, we may perceive in it, alter- 
nately, traits which suggest now the one, now the 
other factor in its origin. But the analogy with 
Our Lord’s Divine-human personality may easily 
be pressed beyond reason. There is no hypostatie 
union between the Divine and the human in Scrip- 
ture; we cannot parallel the ‘‘inscripturation’’ of the 
Holy Spirit and the incarnation of the Son of God. 
The Scriptures are merely the product of Divine 
and human forces working together to produce 4 
product in the production of which the human 
forces work under the initiation and prevalent di- 
rection of the Divine: the person of Our Lord unites 
in itself Divine and human natures, each of which 
retains its distinctness while operating only in rela- 
tion to the other. Between such diverse things 
there can exist only a remote analogy; and, in point 
of fact, the analogy in the present instance amounts 
to no more than that in both cases Divine and 
human factors are involved, though very _differ- 
ently. Inthe one they unite to constitute a Divine- 
human person, in the other they codperate to per- 
form a Divine-human work. Even so distant an 
analogy may enable us, however, to recognize that 
as, in the case of Our Lord’s person, the human 
nature remains truly human while yet it can never 
fall into sin or error because it can never act out of 
relation with the Divine nature into conjunction 
with which it has been brought; so in the case of 
the production of Scripture by the conjoint action 
of human and Divine factors, the human factors 
have acted as human factors and have left their 
mark on the product as such, and yet cannot have 
fallen into that error which we say it is human to 
fall into, because they have not acted apart from 
the Divine factors, by themselves, but only under 
their unerring guidance. 

The NT testimony is to the Divine origin and 
qualities of ‘Scripture’; and “Scripture” to the 
‘ writers of the NT was fundamentally, 


17. Scrip- of course, the OT. In the primary 
ture of NT passage, in which we are told that 
Writers “every”? or “all Scripture” is “God- 


Was the OT breathed,”’ the direct reference is to 

the “sacred writings’ which Timothy 
had had in knowledge since his infancy, and these 
were, of course, just the sacred books of the Jews 
(2 Tim 3 16). What is explicit here is implicit 
in all the allusions to inspired Scriptures in the NT. 
Accordingly, it is frequently said that our entire 
testimony to the inspiration of Scripture concerns 
the OT alone. In many ways, however, this is 
overstated. Our present concern is not with the 
extent of ‘Scripture’ but with the nature of 
‘Scripture’; and we cannot present here the con- 
siderations which justify extending to the NT the 
inspiration which the NT writers attribute to the 
OT. It will not be out of place, however, to point 
out simply that the NT writers obviously them- 
selves made this extension. They do not for an 
instant imagine themselves, as ministers of a new 
covenant, less in possession of the Spirit of God than 
the ministers of the old covenant: they freely 
recognize, indeed, that they have no sufficiency 
of themselves, but they know that God has made 
them sufficient (2 Cor 8 5.6). They prosecute 
their work of proclaiming the gospel, therefore, in 
full confidence that they speak “by the Holy Spirit” 
(1 Pet 1 12), to whom they attribute both the 
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matter and form of their teaching (1 Cor 2 18). 
They, therefore, speak with the utmost assurance 
of their teaching (Gal 1 7.8); and they issue com- 
mands with the completest authority (1 Thess 4 
2.14; 2 Thess 3 6.12), making it, indeed, the test 
of whether one has the Spirit that he should recog- 
nize what they demand as commandments of God 
(1 Cor 14 37). It would be strange, indeed, if 
these high claims were made for their oral teaching 
and commandments exclusively. In point of fact, 
they are made explicitly also for their written in- 
junctions. It was “the things’ which Paul was 
‘writing,’ the recognition of which as commands 
of the Lord, he makes the test of a Spirit-led man 
(1 Cor 14 37). It is his “word by this epistle,” 
obedience to which he makes the condition of Chris- 
tian communion (2 Thess 3 14). There seems in- 
volved in such an attitude toward their own teach- 
ing, oral and written, a claim on the part of the NT 
writers to something very much like the ‘‘inspira- 
tion” which they attribute to the writers of the OT. 
And all doubt is dispelled when we observe the 
NT writers placing the writings of one another in the 
same category of ‘Scripture’ with the 

18. Inclu- books of the OT. The same Paul who, 
sion of NT in 2 Tim 3 16, declared that ‘every’ or 
‘all scripture is God-breathed’ had 
already written in 1 Tim 6 18: “For the scripture 
saith, Thou shall not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
outthecorn. And, Thelaborer is worthy of his hire.” 
The first clause here is derived from Dt and the sec- 
ond from the Gospel of Lk, though both are cited 
as together constituting, or better, forming part of 
the “Scripture” which Paul adduces as so authori- 
tative as by its mere citation to end all strife. 
Who shall say that, in the declaration of the 
later ep. that “all’’ or “every’’ Scripture is God- 
breathed, Paul did not have Lk, and, along with Lk, 
whatever other new books he classed with the old 
under the name of Scripture, in the back of his 
mind, along with those old books which Timothy 
had had in his hands from infancy? And the same 
Peter who declared that every “prophecy of scrip- 
ture’ was the product of men who spoke “from 
God,” being ‘borne’ by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet 1 21), 
in this same ep. (3 16), places Paul’s Epp. in the 
category of Scripture along with whatever other 
books deserve that name. For Paul, says he, wrote 
these epp., not out of his own wisdom, but “ac- 
cording to the wisdom given to him,’ and though 
there are some things in them hard to be understood, 
yet it is only “the ignorant and unstedfast’’ who 
wrest these difficult passages—as what else could 
be expected of men who wrest ‘‘also the other 
Scriptures” (obviously the OT is meant)—“unto 
their own destruction’? Is it possible to say that 
Peter could not have had these epp. of Paul also 
lurking somewhere in the back of his mind, along 
with “the other scriptures,’’ when he told his readers 
that every “prophecy of scripture’ owes its origin 
to the prevailing operation of the Holy Ghost? 
What must be understood in estimating the testi- 
mony of the NT writers to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is that “Scripture” stood in their minds as the 
title of a unitary body of books, throughout the gift 
of God through His Spirit to His people; but that 
this body of writings was at the same time under- 
stood to be a growing aggregate, so that what is 
said of it applies to the new books which were being 
added to it as the Spirit gave them, as fully as to the 
old books which had come down to them from their 
hoary past. It is a mere matter of detail to deter- 
mine precisely what new books were thus included 
by them in the category “Scripture.” They tell 
us some of them themselves. Those who received 
them from their hands tell us of others. And when 
we put the two bodies of testimony together we find 


that they constitute just our NT. _ It is no pressure 
of the witness of the writers of the NT to the in- 
spiration of the Scripture, therefore, to look upon it 
as covering the entire body of ‘‘Scriptures,”’ the new 
books which they were themselves adding to this 
aggregate, as well as the old books which they had 
received as Scripture from the fathers. Whatever 
can lay claim by just right to the appellation of 
‘Scripture,’ as employed in its eminent sense by 
those writers, can by the same just right lay claim 
to the “inspiration’”’ which they ascribe to this 
“Scripture.” 
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; ‘ BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD 

INSTANT, in’stant, INSTANTLY, in’stant-li: 
Derivative from Lat insiare. Found in Eng. with 
various meanings from the 15th cent. to the present 
time. 

_ Instant is used once in Isa 29 5 in the sense of 
immediate time; elsewhere in the sense of urgent, 
pressing; Lk 23 23, where ‘were instant”’ isthe AV 
tr of the vb. éréxewvro, epékeinto; Rom 12 12, where 
it is mvolved in the vb. tpooxaprepéw, proskarteréd; 
cf Acts 6 4. In 2 Tim 4 2 it stands for the ex- 
pressive vb. éricryf, epistathi, ‘stand to.” 

_ Instantly (urgently, stedfastly) is the AV render- 
ing of two different Gr phrases, srovdalws, spou- 
datos, found in Lk 7 4; and éy éxrevelg, en ekte- 
neta, in Acts 26 7. In both cases ARV renders 
“earnestly.”’ Russert Bensamin Miter 


INSTRUCTION, in-struk’shun. 
Evucation; ScHoou. 


INSTRUMENT, in’stréo-ment ("93, #3; in 
Gr pl. 84Aa, hépla, Rom 6 13): The word in the OT 
is used for utensils for service, chiefly in connection 
with the sanctuary (cf Ex 25 9; Nu 4 12.26.32; 
1K 19 21; 1Ch9 29; 2 Ch 416, AV); for 
weapons of war (1S 8 12; 1 Ch 12 33.37, etc); 
notably for musical imstruments. See Music. 
The members of the body are described by Paul 
(Rom 6 13) as ‘‘imstruments” to be used in the 
service of righteousness, as before they were in 
the service of unrighteousness. 


See CaTEcuist; 


Instruments 
Intercession 


INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC (O°W"SU, shalz- 
shim): Thus RV and AV (1 S 18 6), RVm “‘tri- 
are or ‘‘three-stringed instruments.” See 

UsIC. 


INSURRECTION, in-su-rek’shun: The word in 
Ps 64 2 AV is changed in RV into “tumult”; in 
Ezr 4 19 (vb.) it represents the Aram. NW}, n°sa’, 
to ‘lift up oneself.”” In the NT ordows, stdsis, is 
rendered “insurrection” in Mk 15 7 AV (where cf 
the vb. “made insurrection’’), but in Lk 23 19.25 
“sedition.” RV correctly renders ‘‘insurrection’’ 
throughout; also in Acts 24 5 “insurrections’’ for 
AV “sedition.” 


INTEGRITY, in-teg’ri-ti (OF, tém, WAR, tum- 
mah): The tr of tom, “simplicity,” ‘soundness,’ 
“completeness,’’ rendered also “upright,” ‘“‘per- 
fection.” Its original sense appears in the phrase 
ltom (1 K 22 34; 2 Ch 18 33), “A certain man 
drew his bow at a venture,’’ m ‘Heb, in his sim- 
plicity’’ (cf 2 § 16 11, “in their simplicity’). It 
is tr? “integrity” (Gen 20 5.6; 1 K 9 4; Ps 7 8; 
95 21; 261.11; 41 12: 78 72; Prov 191; 20 
7), in all which places it seems to carry the meaning 
of simplicity, or sincerity of heart and intention, 
truthfulness, uprightness. In the pl. (tummi%m) it 
is one of the words on the breastplate of the high 


priest (Ex 28 30; Dt 33 8; Ezr 2 63; Neh 7 65), - 


one of the sacred lots, indicating, perhaps, ‘‘inno- 
cence” or “integrity” (LXX alétheia). See URIM AND 
Tsoummim. Another word tr? “integrity’’ istummah, 
from tamam, ‘‘to complete,” “‘be upright,”’ “‘perfect,”’ 
only in Job 2 3.9; 27 5; 31 6; Prov 11 3. 

The word ‘integrity’? does not occur in the NT, 
but its equivalents may be seen in ‘“‘sincerity,’’ 
“truth,” the ‘pure heart,’’ the “‘single eye,” etc. 
In the above sense of simplicity of intention it is 
equivalent to being honest, sincere, genuine, and 
is fundamental to true character. 

W. L. Wacker 

INTELLIGENCE, in-tel’i-gens (A, bin): Oc- 
curs only once in AV as the tr of bin, “to dis- 
criminate’ (frequently tr? “to understand’’), in 
Dnl 11 30 AV, “fhe shall] have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant,’? RV renders 
“have regard unto them.” ‘Intelligence’? occurs 
in 2 Macc 3 9 AV, in the sense of information (so 


INTEND, in-tend’, INTENT, in-tent’: Early 
Eng. words derived from Lat and used in AV, 
sometimes in RV, to translate a number of different 
expressions of the original. 

Intend is sometimes used in Eng. in the literal 
sense of Lat intendere, ‘to stretch,”’ but in the Eng. 
Bible it is used only of the direction of the mind 
toward an object. Sometimes it is used of mere 
design (uéAkw, mélld), Acts 5 85 AV; 20 13; or 
of desired action (6é\#, thélo), Lk 14 28 AV; 
again of a fixed purpose (fovAcua, borlomai), 
Acts 5 28; 12 4; or, finally, of a declared intention 
(amar), Josh 22 33 AV; 2 Ch 28 13 AV. 

Intent is used only of purpose, and is the tr some- 
times of a conjunction (l*bha'dbhur), 2S 17 14; 
(ema‘an),2 KK 10 19; (iva, hina), Eph 3 10; some- 
times of an infinitive of purpose, 1 Cor 10 6; or of 
a preposition with pronoun (els rofro, eis tovito), Acts 
9 21, and sometimes of a subst. (Aédvw, légd), Acts 
10 29. This variety of original expressions repre- 
sented in the Eng. by single terms is an interesting 
illustration of the extent of interpretation embodied 
in our Eng. Bible. 

RussELL BENJAMIN MiLLER 

INTERCESSION, in-ter-sesh’un (732, pagha', 
‘“o make intercession”; originally ‘‘to strike upon,”’ 
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or “against’; then in a good sense, “to assail any- 
one with petitions,” “to urge,” and when on behalf 
of another, “to intercede” [Ruth 1 16; Jer 7 16; 
27.18; Job 21 15; Gen 23 8; Isa 53 12; Jer 
86 25]. A similar idea is found in évrevbts, én- 
teuxis, used_as ‘‘petition,’ and in the NT “inter- 
cession.” The Eng. word is derived from Lat 
intercedo, “to come between,’’ which strangely has 
the somewhat opposed meanings of “obstruct’’ and 
“to interpose on behalf of’’ a person, and finally “to 
intercede.” The growth of meaning in this word 
in the various languages is highly suggestive. In 
the Gr NT we find the word in 1 Tim 2 1; 4 5; 
évruyxdve, entugchdnd, is also found in Rom 8 
26-34): 

Etymology and Meaning of Term in the OT and NT 

TI. Man’s Intercession ror His Fevtow-Man 
. Patriarchal Examples 
. Intercessions of Moses 
. The Progress of Religion, Seen in Moses’ In- 
tercessions : 
Intercessory Prayer in Israel’s Later History 
The Rise of Official Intercession i 
Samuel as an Intercessor as Judge, Priest aud 
Prophet 
. Intercession in the Poetic Books 
. The Books of Wisdom 
. The Prophets’ Succession to Moses and 

Samuel 

10. The Priest and Intercession 
11. Intercession in the Gospels 
12. Intercessory Prayers of the Church 
13. Intercession Found in the Epistles 
II. Invercession. Perrectep 1N CuHrist’s OFFICE 
AND IN THE CHURCH 
III. Intercession oF THE Hoty Spirit 

The meaning of the word is determined by its 

use in 1 Tim 2 1, “I exhort, therefore, first of all, 

that supplications, prayers, interces- 
Etymology sions, thanksgivings, be made for all 
and Mean- men’’; where the different kinds of 
ing of Term prayers appear to be distimguished. 

Considerable discussion has arisen on 
the exact meaning of these words. ‘Augustine refers 
them to the liturgy of the Eucharist. This seems 
to be importing the significance of the various parts 
of the ceremony as observed at a time much later 
than the date of the passage in question. ‘‘Suppli- 
cations” and “prayers” refer to general and specific 
petitions; ‘‘intercessions’’ will then have the mean- 
ing of a request concerning others. 

Intercession is prayer on behalf of another, and 
naturally arises from the instinct of the human 
heart—not merely prompted by affection and inter- 
est, but recognizing that God’s relation to man is 
not merely individual, but social. Religion thus 
involves man’s relations to his fellow-man, just as 
in man’s social position intercession with one on 
behalf of another is a common incident, becoming, 
in the development of society, the function of ap- 
pointed officials; as in legal and courtly procedure, 
so in religion, the spontaneous and affectionate 
prayer to God on behalf of another grows into the 
regular and orderly service of a duly appointed 
priesthood. Intercession is thus to be regarded: 
(1) as the spontaneous act of man for his fellow- 
man; (2) the official act of developed sacerdotalism; 
(3) the perfecting of the natural movement of hu- 
manity, and the typified function of priesthood in 
the intercession of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

I. Man’s Intercession for His Fellow-Man.— 
Many such prayers are recorded in Scripture. The 

sacrificial act of Noah may have been 


1. Patri- partly of this nature, for it is followed 
archal by a promise of God on behalf of the 
Examples race and the earth at large (Gen 8 20- 


22). Such also is Abraham’s prayer 
for Ishmael (Gen 17 18); Abraham’s prayer for 
Sodom (Gen 18 23-33); Abraham for Abimelech 
(Gen 20 17). Jacob’s blessing of Joseph’s sons 
is of the nature of intercession (Gen 48 8-23). His 
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dying blessing of his sons is hardly to be regarded 
as intercessory; itis, rather, declarative, although in 
the case of Joseph it approaches intercession. The 
absence of distinct intercessory prayer from Abra- 
ham to Moses is to be observed, and shows how in- 
tensely personal and individual the religious con- 
sciousness was still in its undeveloped quality. In 
Moses, however, the social element finds a further 
development, and is interesting as taking up the 
spirit of the Father of the Faithful. Moses is the 
ereator of the national spirit. He lifts religion from 
its somewhat selfish character in the patriarchal 
life to the higher and wider plane of a national and 
racial fellowship. 
The progressive character of the Divine leading of 
man is found thus in the development of the inter- 
cessory spirit, e.g. Moses’ prayer for the 
2. Inter- removal of plagues (Ex 15 25f); for 
cessions of water at Rephidim (17 4); for victory 
Moses over Amalek (17 8-16); prayer for 
the people aftcr the golden calf (Ex 
32 11-14.21-34; 33 12f); after the renewal of the 
tables of stone (34 9); at the sctting forth and 
stopping of the Ark (Nu 10 35f); after the burning 
at Taberah (Nu 11 2); for the healing of Miriam’s 
leprosy (12 13); after the return of the spies (14 
13-19); after the destruction by serpents (Nu 21 
7); for direction in the case of the daughters of 
Zelophehad (27 5); for a successor (27 15); recital 
of his prayer for the people for their entrance into 
Canaan (Dt 3 23f); recital of his prayer for the 
people after the worship of the golden calf (9 18 ff); 
recital of prayers for the rebellious people (Dt 9 
25-29); a command to him who pays his third-year 
tithes to offer prayer for the nation (26 15); Moses’ 
final blessing of the tribes (Dt 33). 
This extensive series of the intercessory prayers 
of Moses forms a striking illustration of the growth 
of religion, represented by the founder 


3. The of the national life of Israel. It is the 
Progress of history of an official, but it is also the 
Religion history of a leader whose heart was 


Seen in the filled with the intensest patriotism and 


Interces- regard for his fellows. None of these 
sions of prayers are perfunctory. They are 
Moses the vivid and passionate utterances of 


aman full of Divine enthusiasm and 
human affection. They are real prayers wrung from 
a great and devout soul on occasions of deep and 
criticalimportance. Apart from their importance in 
the history of Israel, they are a noble record of a 
great leader of men and servant of God. 


in the history of Joshua we find only the prayer for the 
people after the sin of Achan (Josh 7 6-9), although the 
communicators fom agoe to J opus are 

. numerous. aint intercessory note may 

4. Interces he heard in Dehorah's song (Jgs 5 31), 
sory Prayer though itis almost silenced hy the stern and 


in Later warlike tone of the poem. Gideon's prayer 
History of seems to reécho something of the words of 

Moses (Jgs 6 13), and accords with the na- 
Israel tional and religious spirit of the great leader 


who helped in the formation of the religious 

life of his people (see Jgs 6 24), notwithstanding the 

evident lower plane on which he stood (Jgs 8 27), which 

may account partially for the apostasy after his death 

(Jgs 8 331). Manoah's prayers (Jgs 13) 

5. The Rise may he noted. (‘The satisfaction of Micah 

of Official at securing a priest for his house, and the 

* _ subsequent story, belong rather to the his- 

Intercession tory of official intercession [Jgs 18; see 

below], as also the inquiry of the people 

through Phinehas at Shiloh qn 20 27f], and the peo- 
ple’s mourning and prayer [Jes 21 2 f).) 


Samuel is the real successor of Moses, and in 
connection with his life intercession again appears 
more distinct and effective. Hannah’s song, though 
chiefly of thankfulness, is not without the inter- 
cessory spirit (1 S 2 1-11). So also of Samuel’s 
prayer at Mizpeh (1 S 7 5), and the recognition by 
the people of Samuel’s place (1 5 7 8f; see also 


8 6.21; 10 17-25; 12 19) (for the custom of in- 
quiring of the Lord through a secr see 1 5 9 6-10); 

Samuel’s prayer for Saul (1 8 15 11); 
6. Samuel Saul’s failure to secure inquiry of God, 
as an Inter- even through intercession (1 8 28 6); 


cessor in Saul’s final appeal through the witch 
His Func- of Endor (1 5S 28 7-20); David’s 
tions as prayer to God (28 7 18); David’s 
Judge, prayer for deliverance of the people 
Priest and from pestilence (2 8 2417); Solo- 
Prophet mon’s prayer for wisdom to govern the 


people (1 K 3 5-15); Solomon’s prayer 
at the dedication of the temple (1 K 8 12-61); 
Jeroboam’s appeal to the man of God to pray for 
the healing of his hand (1 K 13 6); Elijah’s prayer 
for the widow’s son (1 K 17 20); Elijah’s prayer 
for rain (1 K 18 42); HElisha’s praycr for the 
widow’s son (2 K 4 33); Elisha’s prayer for the 
opening of the young man’s eyes (2 K 6 17); 
Hezekiah’s appeal to Isaiah (2 K 19 4); Hezc- 
kiah’s prayer (2 K 19 14-19); Josiah’s command 
for prayer concerning the “book that is found” (2 K 
22 13). In Ch we find David’s prayer for his 
house (1 Ch 17 16-27); David’s prayer for de- 
liverance from the plague (21 17); Dada prayer 
for the people and for Solomon at the offering of 
gifts for the temple (29 10-19); Solomon’s prayer 
at the consecration of the temple (2 Ch 6 1-42); 
Asa’s prayer (14 11); Jehoshaphat’s prayer (2 Ch 
20 5-13); Hezekiah’s prayer for the people who 
had not prepared to eat the Passover (2 Ch 30 18); 
Josiah’s command for prayer concerning the book 
(34 21). In the Prophets we note Ezra’s prayer 
(Ezr 9 5-15); Nehemiah’s prayer (Neh 1 5-11); 
aa prayer of the Levites for the nation (Neh 9 4- 
38). 


The poetic books furnish a few examples of inter- 
cessory prayer: Joh's intercession for his children (Joh 
5); Job's regret at the absence of inter- 

7. Inter- cession (Job 16 21); the Lord’s command 


aS that Joh should pray for his friends (Joh 42 
cession in 8). Itisremarkable that the references to 
the Poetic intercession in the Pss are few; butit must 
Books not he forgotten that the psaln is generally 


a lyrical expression of an intense suhjective 
c condition. This does not seem in the con- 
sciousness of Israel to have reached an altruistic devel- 
opment. The Pss express very powerfully the sense of 
obligation to God, consciousness of sin, indignation 
against the sin of others. Occasionally the patriotic 
spirit leads to prayer for Israel; but only rarely does 
any deep sense of interest in the welfare of others appear 
to possess the hearts of Israel's singers. In Ps 12 
there is a hint of the intercessory office of the Son, which 
reflects, pernepe the growth of the Messianic spirit in 
the mind of Isracl; Ps 20 is intercessional; it is the 
prayer of a people for their king. In Ps 25 22 we find 
a prayer for the redemption of Israel, as in Ps 28 9. 
In Ps 35 13 the Psalmist refers to his intercession for 
others. Butthe “ prayerreturned into mine own hosom,’’ 
and the final issue of the prayer hecomes rather denun- 
ciatory than intercessional. The penitence of Ps 51 
rises into a uote of prayer for the city (ver 18). Some- 
times (Ps 60, and perhaps Ps 67), the prayer is not indi- 
vidual hut for the community, though even there it is 
hardly intercession. A common necessity makes a 
common prayer. In Ps 69 there is the recognition of 
the injury that folly and sin may do to others, and a kind 
of compensatory note of intercession is heard. Ps 72 
is regarded by some as the royal father's prayer for his 
son and successor, but the reading of the title adopted 
by RV takes even this psalm from the category of inter- 
cession. In Asaph’s aschil (Ps 74), intercession is 
more distinct; it is a prayer for the sanctuary and the 
people in their desolation and calamity. Asaph appears 
to have caught something of the spirit of Moses, as in 
Ps 79 he again praysfor the deliverance of Jerus; while 
a faint echo of the intercessory plea for the nation is 
beard in Ethan's psalm (Ps 89). It sounds faintly in 
Ps 106. In Ps 12 we seem to hreathe a larger and more 
liberal spirit. It contains the appeal to pray for the peace 
of Jerus (ver 6), as if the later thought of Israel had 
begun to expand heyond the mere limits of personal 
penitence, or desire for deliverance, or denunciation of 
the enemy. In one of the Songs of Degrees (Ps 125), 
there is the somewhat severely ethical prayer: ‘‘Do 
good, O Jch, unto these that are good.” ‘The yearning 
for the salvation of man as man has not yet heen born. 
The Christ must come before the fulness of Divine love 
is shed abroad in the hearts even of the pious. This 
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comparative ahsence of intercessory prayer from the 
service-book of Israel, and its collected expressions of 
spiritual experience, is instructive. 
references to those who needed prayer; hut for the most 
part these references are descriptive of their wickedness, 
or denunciatory of their hostility to the Psalmist. The 
Book of Pss is thus a striking commentary on the growth 
of Israel's spiritual life. Intense as it is in its perception 
of God and His claim on human righteousness, it is only 
when the supreme revelation of Divine love and the 
regard for universal man has appeared in the person of 
Our Lord that the large and loving spirit which inter- 
cession signifies is found in the experience and expressions 
of the pious. 

In the Wisdom hooks there is little, if any, reference to 


intercession. But they deal rather with ethical char- 
acter, and often on a merely providential 
8 The and utilitarian hasis. Itis noticeable that 
Wisdom the only reference to Pleading a cause is said 
to he hy the Lord Himself as against the 
Books injustice of man (Prov 22 23): “Jeh will 


plead their (the poor’s] cause."” Action on 
behalf of others does not appear to have heen very 
highly regarded hy the current ethics of the Israelite. 
A kind of negative heipfulness is indicated in Prov 24 


28: ‘‘Be not a witness against thy neighhor without’ 


cause”; and it is significant that the office of advocate 
was not known among the Jews until they had come 
under the authority of Rome, when, not knowing the 
forms of Rom law, they were ohliged to secure the aid 
of a Rom lawyer hefore the courts. Such practitioners 
were found in the provinces (Cic. pre Coelie c. 30); 
Tertullus (Acts 24 1) was such an advocate, 


In the prophetical books the note of intercession 


reappears. The prophet, though primarily a mes- 

senger from God to man, has also 
9. The something of the character of the inter- 
Prophets’ cessor (see Isaiah’s call, Isa 6). Isa 
Succession 25,26 exhibit the intercessory char- 
to Moses __ acteristics. The request of Heac- 


and Samuel kiah for the prayers of Isaiah (Isa 

37 4), and the answer of the Lord 
implied in ver 6, recall the constantly recurring 
service of Moses to the people. Hezekiah himself 
becomes an intercessor (vs 14-21). In Jer 4 10 
intercession is mingled with the words of the messen- 
ger. The sin of the people hinders such prayers as 
were offered on their behalf (Jer 7 16; cf 11 14; 
14 11). Intercessory prayers are found in Jer 10 
23 ff; 14 7 ff.19-22. The message of Zedekiah re- 
questing Jeremiah’s help is perhaps an instance of 
seer-inquiry as much as intercession (Jer 21 1f; 
ef 18 919). In Jer 42 4, the prophet consents 
to the request of Johanan to seek the Lord on behalf 
of the people. The Book of Lam is naturally con- 
ceived in a more constantly recurring spirit of inter- 
cession. In the prophecies Jeremiah has been the 
messenger of God to the people. But, after the ca- 
tastrophe, in his sorrow he appeals to God for mercy 
upon them (Lam 2 20; 6 1.19). Ezekiel in the 
same way is rather the seer of visions and the pro- 
phetic representative of God. Yet at times he 
appeals to God for the people (Ezk 9 8; 11 13). 
In Dnl we find the intercession of his three friends 
sought for in order to secure the revelation of the 
king’s dream (Dnl 2 17); and Daniel’s prayer for 
Jerus and her people (Dnl 9 16-19). 

In the Minor Prophets intercession rarely appears; 
even in the graphic pictures of Jonah, though the 
work itself shows the enlarging of the conception 
of God’s relation to humanity outside of Israel, the 
prophet himself exhibits no tenderness and utters 
no pleas for the city against which he had been sent 
to prophesy, and receives the implied rebuke from 
the Lord for his want of sympathy, caring more for 
the perished gourd than for the vast population of 
Nineveh, whom the Lord, however, pitied and 
spared (Jon 4). Even the sublime prayer of Hab 
8 has only a suggestion of intercession. Zec 6 13 
relieves the general severity of the prophetic mes- 
sage, consisting of the threatenings of judgment, 
by the gleam of the promise of a royal priest whose 
office was partially that of an intercessor, though 
the picture is darkened by the character of the 


We find continued ~ 


priesthood and the people, whose services had heen 
selfish, without mercy and compassion (Zec 7 4.7). 
Now the spirit of tenderness, the larger nature, the 
loving heart, are to be restored to Israel (Zec 8 16- 
23). Other nations than Israel will share in the 
mercy of God. In Mal 2 7 we find the priest 
rebuked for the loss of his intercessory character. 

How far intercession was regarded as a special 
duty of the priesthood it is not very easy to 

determine. The priestly office_itself 
10. The was undoubtedly intercessory. In the 
Priest and offering of the sacrifice even for the 
Intercession individual, and certainly in the nation- 

al functions, both of the regular and 
the occasional ceremonies, the priest represented the 
individual or the community. In Joel 2 17 the 
priests are distinctly hidden to “weep between the 
porch and the altar, and let them say, Spare thy 
people, O Jeh.’ Mal 19 appeals to them for 
intercession to God, and the graphic scene in 1 Mace 
7 33-38 shows the priests interceding on behalf of 
the people against Nicaner. 

In the NT, all prayer necessarily takes a new form 
from its relation to Our Lord, and in this inter- 

cessory prayer shares. At the outset, 
11. Inter- Christ teaches prayer on behalf of 
cession in those “which despitefully use you” 
the Gospels (Mt 5 44 AV). How completely does 

this change the entire spirit of prayer! 
We breathe a new atmosphere of the higher revela- 
tion of love. The Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6 9-13) is 
of this character. Its initial word is social, do- 
mestic; prayer is the address of children to the 
Father. Even though some of the petitions are not 
original, yet their place in the prayer, and the general 
tone of the Master’s teaching, exhibit the social and 
altruistic spirit, not so pervasive of the older dis- 
pensation. ‘Thy kingdom come’ leads the order 
of petitions, with its essentially intercessory char- 
acter. The forgiveness of others, which is the 
measure and plea of our own forgiveness, brings even 
those who have wronged us upon the same plane 
as ourselves, and if the plea be genuine, how can 
we refuse to pray for them? And if for our enemies, 
then surely for our friends. In Mt 7 11f, the 
good things sought of the Father are to be inter- 
preted as among those that if we desire from others 
we should do to them. And from this spirit the 
intercessory prayer cannot be absent. We find the 
spirit of intercession in the pleas of those who sought 
Christ’s help for their friends, which He was always 
so quick to recognize: the centurion for his servant 
(Mt 8 13); the friends of the paralytic (Mt 9 2-6), 
where the miracle was wrought on the ground of the 
friends’ faith. Of a similar character are the re- 
quests of the woman for her child and the Lord’s 
response (Mt 15 28); of the man for his lunatic 
son (17 14-21). There is the suggestion of the 
intercessory spirit in the law of trespass, specifically 
followed by the promise of the answer to the prayer 
of the two or three, agreed and in fellowship (Mt 
18 15-20), with the immediately attached precepts 
of forgiveness (vs 21-35). A remarkable instance 
of intercession is recorded in Mt 20 20-23, where 
the mother of Zebedee’s sons makes a request on 
behalf of her children; the added expression, ‘‘wor- 
shipping him,” raises the occasion into one of inter- 
cessory prayer. Our Lord’s rebuke is not to the 
prayer, but to its unwisdom. 

It is needless to review the cases‘ in the other 
Gospels. But the statement of Mk 6 5f, that 
Christ could not perform mighty works because of 
unbelief, sheds a flood of light upon one of the im- 
portant conditions of successful intercession, when 
contrasted with the healing conditioned by the 
faith of others than the healed. One of the most 
distinct. examples of intercessory prayer is that of 
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the Lord’s intercession for Peter (Lk 22 31 f), and 
for those who crucified Him (Lk 23 34). The place 
of intercession in the work of Christ is seen clearly 
in Our Lord’s intercessory prayer (see INTERCESSION 
oF Curist), where it is commanded by definite 
precept and promise of acceptance. The promise 
of the answer to prayer in the name of Christ is very 
definite (Jn 16 24). Christ’s high-priestly prayer 
is the sublimest height of prayer to God and is inter- 
cessory throughout (Jn 17); Jn 16 26 does not, 
as some have held, deny His intercession for His 
disciples; it only throws open the approach to God 

Himself. ‘ 
Acts introduces us to the working of the fresh ele- 
ments which Christ gave to life. Hence the prayers 
of the church becomeChristian prayers, 


12. Inter- involving the wider outlook on others 
cessory and on the world at large which Chris- 
Prayers tianity has bestowed on men. The 
of the prayer of the assembled believers upon 
Church the liberation of the apostles breathes 


this spirit (Acts 4 24-80). The con- 
secrating prayer for the seven was probably inter- 
cessory (Acts 6 6; cf Acts 1 24). How pathetic 
is the plea of Stephen for his murderers (Acts 7 60)! 
How natural is intercession (Acts 8 24)! Peter at 
Joppa (Acts 9 40); the church making prayer with- 
out ceasing for Peter (Acts 12 5.12); the prayer for 
Barnabas and Saul at Antioch (Acts 13 3); Paul 
and Barnabas praying for the churches (Acts 14 23); 
the church at Antioch commending Paul and Silas 
to the grace of God (Acts 15 40); Paul and the 
elders of Ephesus (Acts 20 36), are all examples, 
more or less defined, of intercessory prayer. 


In the Epp. ‘we may expect to find intercession more 
distinctly ed with the relation of prayer through 


ae Sela satey us many Sarita ne 
is Epp.: for the Romans (Rom ; the 
13. Inter- Spirit's interceding (8 27); Paul's prayer 
cession for his race (10 1); hisrequest for prayers 
Found in (15 30); the help that he found from the 


: rayer of his friends (2 Cor 1 11); prayer 

the Epistles nes the Corinthian church (2 Cor 13 7); 

for the Ephesians (Eph 1_16—23; 3 14- 

21; see also Eph 6 18; Phil 1 3-11.19; Col 1 3.9; 4 3; 

1 Thess 1 2; 5 23.25; 2 Thess 1 2); a definite com- 

mand that intercession be made for all men and for kings 

and those in authority (1 Tim 2 1.2); his prayer for 

Timothy (2 Tim 1 3); for Philemon (ver 4); and prayer 

to be offered for the sick by the elders of the church 
(Jas § 14-18: see also He 18 18-21; 1 Jn § 14 ff). 


I. Intercession Perfected in Christ’s Office and 
in the Charch.—This review of the intercession of 
the Scriptures prepares us for the development of 
a specific office of intercession, perfectly realized 
in Christ. We have seen Moses complying with 
the people’s request to represent them before God. 
In a large and generous spirit the leader of Israel 
intercedes with God for his nation. It was natural 
that this striking example of intercessory prayer 
should be followed by other leaders, and that the 
gradually developed system of religious worship 
should furnish the conception of the priest, and esp. 
the high priest, as the intercessor for those who came 
to the sacrifice. This was particularly the signifi- 
cance of the great Day of Atonement, when after 
offering for himself, the high priest offered the sac- 
rificeforthe whole people. Thisofficial act, however, 
does not do away with the intercessory character 
of prayer as offered by men. We have seen how it 
runs through the whole history of Israel. But 
it is found much more distinctly in the Christian 
life and apparently in the practice of the Chris- 
tian assembly itself. Paul continually refers to his 
own intercessory prayers, and seeks for a similar 
service on his own behalf from those to whom he 
writes. Intercession is thus based upon the natural 
tendency of the heart filled by love and a deep sym- 
pathetic sense of relation to others. Christ’s inter- 
-cessory prayer is the highest example and pattern 


of this form of prayer. His intercessions for His 
disciples, for His crucifiers, are recorded, and the 
sacred record rises to the supreme height in the 
prayer of Jn 17. In this prayer the following char- 
acteristics are to be found: (1) It is based upon the 
intimate relation of Jesus to the Father. This 
gives to such prayer its justification; may it be said, 
its right. (2) It follows the completest fulfilment 
of duty. It is not the mere expression of desire, 
even for others. It is the crown of effort on their 
behalf. He has revealed God to His disciples. He 
has given to them God’s words; therefore He prays 
for them (Jn 17 6.7-9). (8) It recognizes the Di- 
vine, unbroken relation to the object of the prayer: 
“T am no more in the world, and these are in the 
world, and I come to Thee. Holy Father, keep,” 
etc (ver 11). (4) The supreme end of the prayer 
is salvation from the evil of the world (ver 15). 
(5) The wide sweep of the prayer and its chief ob- 
jects—unity with God, and the presence with Christ, 
and the indwelling of the Divine love. The prayer 
is a model for all intercessory prayer. See, further, 
InrERcEsSION oF CuRistT; PRAYERS OF CHRIST; 
OFFrices oF CHRIST. 

IH, Intercession of the Holy Spirit.—In connec- 
tion with the subject of intercession, there arises a 
most interesting question as to whether the Holy 
Spirit is not presented in Scriptures as an inter- 
cessor. The text in which the doctrine seems to be 
taught is that of Rom 8 26f: “In like manner the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not 
how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according, to the 
will of God.” By far the larger number of exposi- 
tors have understood by the Spirit, the Holy Spirit. 
The older commentators, in general, refer to the 
Holy Spirit. Tholuck, Ewald, Philippi, Meyer, 
most of the Amer. theologians and Eng. commenta- 
tors, as Shedd, Alford, Jowett, Wordsworth, inter- 
pret it in the same way. Lange and Olshausen 
refer it to the human spirit. Undoubtedly the 
“groanings” have led_to the denial of the reference 
to the Holy Spirit. But the very form of the word 
tr? “helpeth’’ indicates coédperation, and this must 
be of something other than the spirit of man him- 
self. The undoubted difficulties of the passage, 
which are strongly urged by Lange (see Lange’s 
Comm. on Rom 8 26), must be acknowledged. At 
the same time the statement seems to he very clear 
and definite. An explanation has been given that 
the Holy Spirit is here referred to as dwelling in us, 
and thus making intercession. The Divine Spirit 
is said to be a Spirit of supplication (Zec 12 10). 
The distinction which is made between the inter- 
cession of Christ in heaven in His priestly office 
and that of the Holy Spirit interceding within the 
souls of believers, referred to by Shedd (see Comm. 
on Rom), woust be carefully used, for if pressed to its 
extreme it would lead to the materialization and 
localization of the Divine nature. Moreover, may 
not the intercession of Our Lord be regarded as 
being partially exemplified in that of the Spirit 
whom He has declared to be His agent and repre- 
sentative? If Christ dwells in believers by His 
Spirit, His intercession, esp. if subjective in and with 
their spirits, may properly be descrihed as the inter- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. Lu. D. Bevan 


INTERCESSION OF CHRIST: The general con- 
ception of Our Lord’s mediatorial office is specially 
suramed up in His intercession in which He appears 
in His high-priestly office, and also as interceding 
with the Father on behalf of that humanity whose 
cause He had espoused. 


Inter. of Christ 
Interpretation 
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The function of priesthood as developed under 
Judaism involved the position of mediation be- 
tween man and God. The priest 
1. Christ’s represented man, and on man’s behalf 
Intercession approached God; thus he offered sacri- 
Viewed in fice, interceded and gave to the offerer 
Its Priestly whom he represented the benediction 
Aspect and expression of the Divine accept- 
ance. (For the various forms of these 
offerings, see special articles.) As in sacrifice, so 
in the work of Christ, we find the proprietary rights 
of the offerer in the sacrifice. For man, Christ as 
one with man, and yet in His own personal right, 
offers Himself (see Rom 5; and cf Gal 4 5 with 
He 2 11). There was also the transfer of guilt 
and its conditions, typically by laying the hand on 
the head of the animal, which then bore the sins of 
the offerer and was presented to God by the priest. 
The acknowledgment of sin and the surrender to 
God is completely fulfilled in Christ’s offering of 
Himself, and His death (cf Lev 3 2.8.18; 16 21; 
with Isa 538 6; 2 Cor 5 21). Our Lord’s inter- 
cessory quality in the sacrifice of Himself is not only 
indicated by the imputation of guilt to Him as 
representing the sinner, but also in the victory of 
His life over death, which is then given to man in 
God’s acceptance of His representative and sub- 
stitute. 

In the Ep. to the He, the intercessory character 
of Our Lord’s high-priestly office is transferred to 
the heavenly condition and work of Christ, where 
the relation of Christ’s work to man’s condition is 
regarded as being still continued in the heavenly 
place (see He 9 11-28). This entrance into heaven 
is once for all, and in the person of the high priest 
the way is open to the very presence of God. From 
one point of view (He 10 12) the priestly service 
of the Lord was concluded and gathered up into 
His kingly office (vs 13.14-18). But from another 
point of view, we ourselves are bidden to enter into 
the Holiest Place; as if in union with Christ we too 
become a kingly priesthood (He 10 19-22; and 
cf 1 Pet 2 9). 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this right 
of entrance into the most Holy Place is one that 
depends entirely upon our vital union with Christ, 
He appears in heaven for us and we with Him, and 
in this sense He fulfils the second duty of His high- 
priestly office as intercessor, with the added con- 
ception drawn from the legal advocacy of the Rom 
court. The term tr? “Advocate” in 1 Jn 2 2 is 
mapdkrnros, pardklétos, which in Jn 14 16 is tr4 
“Comforter.” The word is of familiar use in Gr 
for the legal advocate or patronus who appeared 
ou behalf of his client. Thus, in the double sense 
of priestly and legal representative, Our Lord is our 
intercessor in Heaven. 

Of the modes in which Christ carries ont His inter- 
cessory office, we can have no knowledge except so 
far as we may fairly deduce them from the phrase- 
ology and suggested ideas of Scripture. As high 
priest, it may surely be right for us to aid our weak 
faith by assuring ourselves that Our Lord pleads 
for us, while at the same time we must be careful 
not to deprave our thought concerning the glorified 
Lord by the metaphors and analogies of earthly 
relationship. 

The intercessory work of Christ may thus_be 
represented: He represents man before God in His 
perfect nature, His exalted office and His completed 
work. The Scripture word for this is (He 9 24) 
“to appear before the face of God for us.” There 
is also an active intercession. This is the office of 
Our Lord as advocate or paraklétos. That this 
conveys some relation to the aid which one who has 
broken the law receives from an advocate cannot 
be overlooked, and we find Christ’s intercession in 


this aspect brought into connection with the texts 
which refer to justification and its allied ideas (see 
Rom 8 34; 1 Jn 2 1). i 
In Prayers or Curist (q.v.), the intercessory 
character of many of Our Lord’s prayers, and esp. 
that of Jn 17, is considered. And it 
2. Christ's has been impossible for Christian 
Intercessory thought to divest itself of the idea 
Work from that the heavenly intercession of Christ 
the Stand- is of the order of prayer. It is im- 
point of possible for us to know; and even if 
Prayer Christ now prays to the Father, it can 
be in no way analogous to earthly 
prayers. The thought of some portion of Christen- 
dom distinctly combined prayer in the heavenly work 
of the Lord. There is danger in extreme views. 
Scriptural expressions must not be driven too far, 
and, on the other hand, they must not be emptied 
of all their contents. Modern Protestant teaching 
has, in its protest against a merely physical concep- 
tion of Our Lord’s state and occupation in heaven, 
almost sublimed reality from His intercessory work. 
In Lutheran teaching the intercession of Our Lord 
was said to be “‘vocal,”’ “‘verbal” and “oral.” It has 
been well remarked that such forms of prayer re- 
quire flesh and blood, and naturally the teachers of 
the Reformed churches, for the most part, have con- 
tented themselves (as for example Hodge, Syst. 
Theol., II, 593) with the declaration that ‘‘the 
intercession of Christ includes: (1) His appearing 
before God in our behalf, as the sacrifice for our 
sins, as our high priest, on the ground of whose 
work we receive the remission of our sins, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, and all needed good; (2) de- 
fence against the sentence of the law and the charges 
of Satan, who is the great accuser; (3) His offering 
Himself as onr surety, not only that the demands of 
justice shall be shown to be satisfied, but that His 
people shall be obedient and faithful; (4) the obla- 
tion of the persons of the redeemed, sanctifying 
their prayers, and all their services, rendering them 
acceptable to God, through the savor of his own 
merits.” : 

Even this expression of the elements which con- 
stitute the intercession of the Lord, cautions and 
spiritual as it is in its application to Christian 
thought and worship, must be carefully guarded 
from a too complete and materialistic use. With- 
out this care, worship and devont thought may 
become degraded and fall into the mechanical forms 
by which Onr Lord’s position of intercessor has 
been reduced to very little more than an imaginative 
and spectacular process which goes on in some 
heavenly place. It must not be forgotten that the 
metaphorical and symbolic origin of the ideas which 
constitute Christ’s intercession is always in danger 
of dominating and materializmg the spiritual real- 
ity of His intercessional office. Lu. D. BEvAN 


INTEREST, in’tér-est (JWJ, neshekh, NWO, 
mashsha’; téKos, t6kos): The Heb word neshekh is 
from a root which means ‘‘to bite’; thus interest is 
“something bitten off.” The other word, mashsha’, 
means “lending on interest.”’ The Gr term is from 
the root tikté, ‘to produce” or “beget,”’ hence in- 
terest is something begotten or produced by moncy. 
The Heb words are usually tr¢ “usury,” but this 
meant the same as interest, all interest being reck- 
oned as usury. 

Long before Abraham’s time money had been 
loaned at a fixed rate of interest in Babylonia and 
almost certainly in Egypt. The CH gives regula- 
tions regarding the lending and borrowing of money, 
the usual interest being 20 per cent. Sometimes 
it was only 112 and 134, as shown by contract tab- 
lets. In one case, if the loan was not paid in two 
months, 18 per cent interest would be charged. 
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Corn, dates, onions, etc, were loaned at interest. 
Thus Moses and Israel would be familiar with com- 
mercial loans and interest. In Israel there was no 
system of credit or commercial loans in Moses’ time 
and after. A poor man borrowed because he was 
poor. The law of Moses (Ex 22 25) forbade loan- 
ing at interest. There was to be no creditor and no 
taker of interest among them (Lev 25 36.37). Dt 
permits them to lend on interest to a foreigner 
(Dt 23 19.20), but not to a brother Israelite. That 
this was considered the proper thing in Israel for 
centuries is seen in Ps 15 5, while Prov 28 8 im- 
plies that it was an unusual thing, interest being 
generally exacted and profit made. Ezekiel con- 
demns it as a heinous sin (Ezk 18 8.13.17) and holds 
up the ideal of righteousness as not taking interest 
(22 12). Isa 24 2 implies that it was a business 
in that age, the lender and borrower being social 
types. Jeremiah implies that there was not always 
the best feeling between lenders and borrowers 
(16 10). According to Neh 6 7.10, rich Jews were 
lending to others and exacting heavy interest. Ne- 
hemiah condemns such conduct and forbids its con- 
tinuance, citing himself as an example of lending 
without interest. The lenders restored 1 per cent 
of that exacted. 
In the NT, references to interest occur in the 
parable of the Pounds (Lk 19 23) and of the Talents 
(Mt 25 27). Here the men were expected to put 


their master’s money out at interest, and condem- 


nation followed the failure to do so. Thus the 
principle of receiving interest is not condemned in 
the OT, only it was not to be taken from a brother 
Israelite. In the NT it is distinctly encouraged. 
See also Usury. J. J. REEvE 


INTERMEDDLE, in-tér-med”l (A9Y, ‘arabh, 
“to mix up [self] with something,” “mingle in,” 
“share,” ‘take interest in”): The word occurs only 
once (Prov 14 10) in a passage descriptive of “‘the 
ultimate solitude of each man’s soul at all times.” 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 


‘‘Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.” 


(Cf1 K 8 38.) Something thereis in every sorrow 
which no one else can share. “And a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with its joy,” not necessarily in an 
interfering or any offensive way, but simply does 
not share or take any interest in the other’s joy. 

For “intermeddleth with’ (Prov 18 1 AV), RV 
gives ‘“rageth against” (m ‘‘quarrelleth with”). 

M. O. Evans 

INTERMEDIATE, in-tér-mé’di-at, STATE. See 

EscuatoLoey or THE NT. 


INTERPRETATION, in-tir-pré-ta’shun: Is a 
generic term and may refer to any work of litera- 
ture. Referred specifically to the sacred 

1. General Scriptures, the science of interpretation 
Principles is generally known as hermencutics, 
while the practical application of the 

principles of this science is exegesis. In nearly all 
cases, interpretation has in mind the thoughts of 
another, and then, further, these thoughts expressed 
in another language than that of the interpreter. In 
this sense it is used in Bib. research. A person has 
interpreted the thoughts of another when he has 
in his own mind a correct reproduction or photo- 
graph of the thought as it was conceived in the mind 
of the original writer or speaker. It is accordingly 
a purely reproductive process, involving no origi- 
nality of thought on the part of the interpreter. If 
the latter adds anything of his own it is etsegesis 
and not exegesis. The moment the Bible student 
has in his own mind what was in the mind of the 
author or authors of the Bib. books when these 


were written, he has interpreted the thought of the 
Scriptures. 

The interpretation of any specimen of literature 
will depend on the character of the work under 
consideration. A piece of poetry and a chapter of 
history will not be interpreted according to the same 
principles or rules. Particular rules that.are legiti- 
mate in the explanation of a work of fiction would 
be entirely out of place in dealing with a record of 
facts. Accordingly, the rules of the correct inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures will depend upon the 
character of these writings themselves, and the 
principles which an interpreter will employ in his 
interpretation of the Scriptures will be in harmony 
with his ideas of what the Scriptures arc as to origin, 
character, history, etc. In the nature of the case 
the dogmatical stand of the interpreter will mate- 
rially influence his hermeneutics and exegesis. In 
the legitimate sense of the term, every interpreter 
of the Bible is “prejudiced,” i.e. is guided by certain 
principles which he holds antecedently to his work 
of interpretation. If the modern advanced. critic 
is right in maintaining that the Bib. books do not 
differ in kind or character from the religious books 
of other ancient peoples, such as the Indians or the 
Persians, then the same principles that he applies 
in the case of the Rig Veda or the Zend Avesta he 
will employ also in his exposition of the Scriptures. 
If, on the other hand, the Bible is for him a unique 
collection of writings, Divinely inspired and a reve- 
lation from the source of all truth, the Bible student 
will hesitate long before accepting contradictions, 
errors, mistakes, etc, in the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures are a Divine and human product 
combined. That the holy men of God wrote as 
they were moved by the Spirit is the 
claim of the Scriptures themselves. 
Just where the line of demarkation is 
to be drawn between the human and 
the Divine factors in the production of the sacred 
Scriptures materially affects the principles of inter- 
preting these writings (see NsPiration). That the 
human factor was sufliciently potent to shape the 
form of thought in the Scriptures is evident on all 
hands. Paul does not write as Peter does, nor John 
as James; the individuality of the writer of the 
different books appears not only in the style, choice 
of words, etc, but in the whole form of thought also. 
There are such things as a Pauline, a Johannine 
and a Petrine type of Christian thought, although 
there is only one body of Christian truth under- 
lying all types. In so far as the Bible is exactly 
like other books, it must be interpreted as we do 
other works of literature. The Scriptures are 
written in Heb and in Gr, and the principles of 
forms and of syntax that would apply to the ex- 
planation of other works written in these lan- 
guages and under these circumstances must be 
applied to the OT and NT also. Again, the Bible 
is written for men, and its thoughts are those of 
mankind and not of angels or creatures of a differ- 
ent or higher spiritual or intellectual character; 
and accordingly there is no specifically Bib. logic, 
or rhetoric, or grammar. The laws of thought and 
of the interpretation of thought in these matters 
pertain to the Bible as they do to other writings. 

But in regard to the material contents of the 
Scriptures, matters are different and the principles 
of interpretation must be different. God is the 
author of the Scriptures which He has given through 
human agencies. Hence the contents of the 
Scriptures, to a great extent, must be far above the 
ordinary concepts of the human mind. When 
John declares that God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son to redeem it, the inter- 
preter does not do justice to the writer if he finds 
in the word “God” only the general philosophical 


2. Special 
Principles 


Interpretation 
Ir-ha-heres 
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conception of the Deity and not that God who is 
our Father through Christ; for it was the latter 
thought that was in the mind of the writer when he 
penned these words. Thus, too, it is a false inter- 
pretation to find in “Our Father’ anything but 
this specifically Bib. conception of God, nor is it 
possible for anybody but a believing Christian to 
utter this prayer (Mt 6 9) in the sense which Christ, 
who taught it to His disciples, intended. 

Again, the example of Christ and His disciples 
in their treatment of the OT teaches the principle 
that the tpse dizit of a Scriptural passage is to be 
interpreted as decisive as to its meaning. In the 
about 400 citations from the OT found in the NT, 
there is not one in which the mere “It is written” 
is not regarded as settling its meaning. Whatever 
may be a Bible student’s theory of inspiration, the 
teachings and the examples of interpretation found 
in the Scriptures are in perfect harmony in this 
matter. 

These latter facts, too, show that in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures principles must be ap- 
plied that are not applicable in the explanation of 
other books. As God is the author of the Scrip- 
tures He may have had, and, as a matter of fact, m 
certain cases did have in mind more than the human 
agents through whom He spoke did themselves 
understand. The fact that, in the NT, persons 
like Aaron and David, institutions like the law, 
the sacrificial system, the priesthood and the like, 
are interpreted as typical of persons and things 
under the New Covenant shows that the true 
significance, e.g. of the Levitical system, can he 
found only when studied in the light of the NT 
fulfilment. 

Again, the principle of parallelism, not for illus- 
trative but for argumentative purposes, is a rule 
that can, in the nature of the case, be applied to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures alone and not else- 
where. As the Scriptures represent one body of 
truth, though in a kaleidoscopic variety of forms, 
a statement on a particular -subject in one place 
can be accepted as in harmony with a statement on 
the same subject elsewhere. In short, in all of 
those characteristics in which the Scriptures are 
unlike other literary productions, the principles 
of interpretation of the Scriptures must also be 
unlike those employed in other cases. 

Owing chiefly to the dogmatical basis of her- 
meneutics as a science, there has been a great di- 
vergence of views in the history of the 
church as to the proper methods of 
interpretation. It is one of the char- 
acteristic and instructive features of 
the NT writers that they absolutely refrain from the 
allegorical method of interpretation current in those 
times, particularly in the writings of Philo. Not 
even Gal 4 22, correctly understood, is an excep- 
tion, since this, if an allegorical interpretation at 
all, is an argumentum ad hominem. The sober and 
grammatical method of interpretation in the NT 
writers stands out, too,in bold and creditable con- 
trast to that of the early Christian exegetes, even 
of Origen. Only the Syrian fathers seemed to be 
an exception to the fantasies of the allegorical 
methods. The Middle Ages produced nothing 
new in this sphere; but the Reformation, with its 
formal principle that the Bible and the Bible alone 
is the rule of faith and life, made the correct gram- 
matical interpretation of the Scriptures practically 
a matter of necessity. In modern times, not at all 
prolific in scientific discussions of hermeneutical 
principles and practices, the exegetical methods of 
different interpreters are chiefly controlled by their 
views as to the origin and character of the Scrip- 
tural books, particularly in regard to their inspi- 
ration. 


8. Histori- 
cal Data 


Lrrsraturs.—Terry, Bib. Hermeneutics, New York, 
1884. Here the literature is fully given, as also in Weid- 
ner’s Theol. Enc, I, 266 ff. 

G. H. ScuonpE 


INTERPRETATION OF TONGUES. See 
Tonauzs, INTERPRETATION OF. 


INTERROGATION, in-tér-d-ga’shun (éepdrypa, 
eperéteéma): This word is not found at all in 
AV, and once only in ARV (1 Pet 3 21), where 
it replaces the word “answer” of AV. This change 
according to Alford and Bengel is correct. ‘The 
interrogation of a good conscience’ may refer to 
the question asked of a convert before baptism (cf 
Acts 8 37), or the appeal of the convert to God (ef 
1 Jn 8 20-21). The opportunity to do this was 
given in baptism. 


INTER-TESTAMENTAL, _in-tér-tes-ta-men’tal, 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. See Between 
THE TESTAMENTS. 


INTREAT, in-trét’, INTREATY, in-trét’i (EN- 
TREAT): The two forms are derived from the same 
vb. In 1611 the spelling was indifferently ‘in- 
treat” or ‘“entreat.”’ In editions of AV since 1760 
‘“Gntreat’’ is used in the sense of “to beg’; ‘‘en- 
treat’’ in the sense of ‘deal with.” As examples of 
‘“Gntreat’’? see Ex 8 8, “Intreat the Lord” (¢é‘ak); 
Ruth 1 16, “Intreat me not to leave thee” (pagha‘) ; 
2 Cor 8 4, ‘praying us with much intreaty” (wapd- 
Kdynows, pardklésis). In Gen 25 21 “intreat’’ is 
used to indicate the success of a petition. For 
entreat see Gen 12 16, “He entreated Abraham 
well’; Acts 27 3, “And Julius courteously en- 
treated Paul’ (¢:AavOpadrws xpyodueros, philanthré- 
pis chrésémenos, lit. “to use in a philanthropic 
way’’); cf also Jas 3 17, where edredys, eupeithés, 
lit. “easily persuaded,” is tr4 ‘‘easy to be entreated.”’ 

RV changes all passages of AV where “intreat’’ is 
found to “entreat,’’ with the exception of those 
mentioned helow. The meaning of “entreat’’ is 
“to ask,’’ “to beseech,” “to supplicate”’: Job 19 17 
reads ‘“‘and my supplication to the children” (han- 
néthi, AV “though I intreated for the children,” 
RVm “I make supplication”). Jer 15 11 reads, “I 
will cause the enemy to make supplication” (Azph- 
ga‘tt), instead, AV “I will cause the enemy to en- 
treat”? (RVm “TI will intercede for thee with the 
enemy’). 1 Tim 51 changes AV “intreat”’ to 
“exhort.” Phil 4 3 renders AV “entreat’’ by “be- 
seech.”’ Russett BensamMin Mitier 


INWARD, in’wérd, MAN: A Pauline term, 
nearly identical with the “hidden man of the heart”’ 
(1 Pet 34). The Gr original, 6 Zow (also Zow6er) 
dvopwros, ho és6 (ésdthen) dnthrapos (Rom 7 22) is 
lexigraphically defined “the internal man,” i.e. 
“soul,” “conscience.” It is the immaterial part 
of man—mind, spirit—in distinction from the “out- 
ward man” which “perishes’ (2 Cor 4 16 AV). 
As the seat of spiritual influences it is the sphere in 
which the Holy Spirit does His renewing and saving 
work (Eph 3 16). The term “inward man’ can- 
not be used interchangeably with “the new man,” 
for it may still be ‘corrupt,’ and subject to “vanity” 
and “alienated from the life of God.” Briefly 
stated, it is mind, soul, spirit—God’s image in man— 
man’s higher nature, intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual. Dwicet M. Prarr 


INWARD PART: A symbolic expression in the 
OT represented by three Heb words: VI , hedher, 
“chamber,”’ hence inmost bowels or breast; ming, 
tuhath, “the reins”; 2, kerebh, “midst,” “middle,” 
hence heart. Once in the NT (Zowfev, ésathen, 
‘from within,” Lk 11 39). The viscera (heart, 
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Interpretation 
Ir-ha-heres 


liver, kidneys) were supposed by the ancients to be 
the seat of the mind, feelings, affections: the high- 
est organs of the psyche, ‘the soul.’ The term in- 
cludes the intellect (“wisdom in the inward parts,” 
Job 38 36); the moral nature (“inward part is very 
wickedness,” Ps 5 9); the spiritual (“my law in 
their inward parts,’ Jer 31 33). Its adverbial 
equivalent in Bib. use is “inwardly.” INwarp 
Man (q.v.) is identical in meaning. 
: Dwicat M. Prarr 

IOB, yob (AN, yobh; AV Job): Third son of 
Issachar (Gen 46 13). In || passages (Nu 26 24; 
1 Ch 7 1) the name is Jashub (270), yashabh), 
wale the VSS in Gen also support as the correct 
orm. 


IPHDEIAH, if-dé’ya (A1D", yiphdeyah, “Jeh 
redeems’’; AV Iphedeiah): A descendant of Benja- 
min (1 Ch 8 25). 


IPHTAH, if’ta (TMD", yiphtah; AV Jiphtah): 
An unidentified town in the Shephelah of Judah, 
named with Libnah, Ether and Ashan (Josh 16 43). 


IPHTAH-EL, if’ta-el (NMED, yiphiah-él; 
AV Jiphtah-el): The valley of Iphtah-el lay on 
the N. border of Zebulun (Josh 19 14.27). N.W. 
of the plain of el-Battauf stands a steep hill, con- 
nected only by a low saddle with the hills on the 
N. Thename Tell Jéfat suggests the Jotapata of 
Jos (BJ, III, vi, i; vii, i, etc), and the place answers 
well to his description. It probably corresponds to 
the ancient Iphtah-el. In that case the valley is 
most probably that which begins at Tell Jéadt, 
passes round the 8. of Jebel Kaukab, and, as Wady 
.’Abelltn, opens on the plain of Acre. W. Ewinea 


IR, ir (WY, ‘ir): A descendant of Benjamin 
(1 Ch 7 12), called Iri in ver 7. 


IRA, i’'ra (NVWY, ‘ara’; Etpas, Hiras): 

(1) A person referred to in 2 § 20 26 as “‘priest”’ 
(so RV correctly; AV “a chief ruler,” ARV “chief 
minister”) unto David. The tr of RV is the only 
possible one; but, according to the text, Ira was 
‘a Jairite,” and thus of the tribe of Manasseh (Nu 
32 41) and not eligible to the priesthood. On the 
basis of the Pesh some would correct “Jairite” of 
2S 20 26 into “Jattirite,” referring to Jattir, a 
priestly city within the territory of Judah (Josh 
21 14). Others point to 25 8 18 m, “David's 
sons were priests,’ as an indication that in David’s 
time some non-Levites were permitted to serve— 
in some sense—as priests. id 

(2) An “Ithrite,” or (with a different pointing of 
the text) a “Jattirite,”’ one of David’s “thirty” 
(28 23 38||1 Ch 11 40); possibly identical with (1). 

(3) Another of David’s “thirty,” son of Ikkesh 
of Tekoa (2 S 28 26; 1 Ch 11 28) and a captain 
of the temple guard (1 Ch 27 9). F. K. Farr 


TRAD, frad (W499, ‘tradh; LXX Ta848, Gai- 
déd): Grandson of Cain and son of Enoch (Gen 
4 18). 


IRAM, ‘ram (OY°9, ‘ir@m; LXX variously in 
Gen): A “chief” of Edom (Gen 36 43]|1 Ch 1 54). 


IR-HA-HERES, ir-ha-hé’rez (O° VY, Sr ha- 
heres, according to the MT, Aq, Theodotion, LXX, 
AV and RV; according to some Heb MSS, Sym- 
machus, and the Vulg, OUT "YF, ‘ir ha-heres): : A 
city of Egypt referred to in Isa 19 18. Jewish 
quarrels concerning the temple which Onias built in 
Egypt have most probably been responsible for the 
altering of the texts of some of the early MSS, and 


“that day.” 


it is not now possible to determine absolutely which 
have been altered and which accord with the original. 
This difference in MSS gives rise to different opinions 
among authorities here to be noted. Most of the 
discussion of this name arises from this uncertainty 
and is hence rather profitless. 

The starting-point of any proper discussion of Ir- 
ha-h is that the words are by Isaiah and that they 
are prophecy, predictive prophecy. They belong 
to that portion of the prophecies of Isa which by 
nearly all critics is allowed to the great prophet. 
Nothing but unfounded speculation or an unwill- 
ingness to admit that there is any predictive proph- 
écy can call in question Isaiah’s authorship of these 
words. Then the sense of the passage in which these 
words occur imperatively demands that they be 
accounted predictive prophecy. Isaiah plainly refers 
to the future, “‘shall be called’; and makes a definite 
statement concerning what shall take place in the 
future (19 18-24). The reality of predictive 
prophecy may be discussed by those so inclined, 
but that the intention of the author here was to 
utter predictive prophecy does not seem to be open 
to question. For the verification of this prediction 
by its fulfilment in history we shall inquire con- 
cerning: (1) the times intended: “that day”; (2) 
the “five cities’; (3) ‘Ir-ha-heres.”’ 

The prophet gives a fairly specific description of 
It was at least to begin when “there 
shall be five cities in the land of Egypt 


1. The that speak the language of Canaan, 
Times In- and swear to Jeh of hosts” (ver 18), 
tended: and ‘In that day shall there be an 


“That Day” altar to Jeh in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border there- 
of to Jeh” (ver 19). There was to be also some 
inroad made upon the heathenism of Egypt by 
the message of the Lord (vs 21f), and about that 
time a deliverer should arise in Egypt (ver 20), and 
all this should take place before the power of the 
land of Assyria should pass away (vs 23 f). 
The first historical fulfilment of these words is 


‘found at the period when Onias built his imitation of 


the Temple of Jerusalem at the place 


2. The called by the Greeks Leontopolis (Tell 
“Five el-Yehudiyeh), and the worship of 
Cities” Jeh was set up at Elephantine, and the 


Jews were a great power at Alexandria 
and at Tahpanhes. While any of these latter three 
might have contained the “pillar,” the “altar” would 
thus be either at Leontopolis or the other one of the 
‘five cities’ which cannot be named with much 
probability. The great deliverer would seem to be 
Alexander. Some think that the conversion of the 
Egyptians indicated in vs 21.22 is furthered, though 
sti not completed, in the Christian invasion of the 
ist cent., and again in the success of modern Chris- 
tian missions in Egypt. 

It will be seen that it does not follow from what 
has been said that Leontopolis was Ir-ha-h as some 
seem to think. It is not said by the 


3. “Ir-ha- prophet that the place where was the 
heres” “altar”? was called Ir-ha-h, even if it 

were certain that the altar was at 
Leontopolis. Nevertheless, Leontopolis may be 


Ir-ha-h. The problem is not in the first place the 
identification of the name, but the determination of 
Which one of the “five cities’? was destroyed. The 
expression “shall be called the city of destruction” 
seems clearly to indicate that Ir-ha-h is not a name 
at all, but merely a descriptive appellation of that 
city which should ‘‘be destroyed.’”’ It still remains 
4o inquire whether or not this was an independent 
appellation, or whether, more probably, it bore 
some reldtion to the name of that city at the time 
at which the prophet wrote, a play upon the sound, 
or the significance of the name or both of these, 


Isaac 
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either through resemblance or contrast. If Gesen- 
ius is right, as he seems to be, in the opinion that 
“in the idiom of Isa Ir-ha-h means simply ‘the city 
that shall be destroyed,’ ” then the original problem 
of finding which one of the cities was destroyed 
seems to be the whole problem. Still, in the highly- 
wrought language of Isaiah and according to the gen- 
jus of the Heb tongue, there is probably a play upon 
words. It is here that the consideration of the 
name itself properly comes in and probably guides 
usrightly. Speculation, by Gesenius, Duhm, Cheyne 
and others, has proposed various different readings 
of this name, some of them requiring two or three 
changes in the text to bring it to its present state. 
Speculation can always propose readings. On was 
sometimes called ‘“Heres” and meant “‘house of the 
sun,” which would be both tr‘ and transliterated 
into Heb ha-heres and might have ‘ir (“city”) pre- 
fixed. Naville, through his study of the great Har- 
ris papyrus, believed that the old Egyp city which 
later was called Leontopolis (Tell el-Yehudiyeh) 
was immediately connected with On and called 
“House of Ra,” also ‘House of theSun.” Thus this 
name might be both transliterated and tr4 into the 
Heb ha-heres and have ‘ir prefixed. The difference 
between this expression and “‘Ir-ha-h” which Isaiah 
used is only the difference between h and h. 
So that Ir-ha-h is most probably a predictive 
prophecy concerning the disaster that was to over- 
take one of the ‘‘five cities,” with a play upon the 
name of the city, and that city is either On, the 
later Heliopolis, or the ancient sacred city about 4 
miles to the N. of On, where Onias was to build his 
temple and which later became Leontopolis (Tell- 
el-Yehudiyeh). No more positive identification of 
Ir-ha-h is yet possible. M. G. Kyte 


IRI, ri (UY, *r2). 


IRIJAH, i-ri’ja (IMRT, yir'tydyh, “Jeh sees’): 
A captain at the gate of Benjamin in Jerus, who 
arrested Jeremiah the prophet on suspicion of in- 
tending to desert to the Chaldaeans (Jer 37 13.14). 


IR-NAHASH, tr-na’hash, ir-na’hash (WT WP, 
“ir nahash): A town of Judah of which Tehinnah 
is called the “father,”’ probably meaning “founder” 
(1 Ch 4 12). EVm suggests the tr “city of Na- 
hash.” 


IRON, urn (2793, barzel; ol8npos, sidéros): 
It is generally believed that the art of separating 
iron from its ores and making it into useful forms 
was not known much earlier than 1000 BC, and 
that the making of brass (bronze) antedates it by 
many centuries, in spite of the frequent Bib. ref- 
erences where brass and iron occur together. This 
conjecture is based upon the fact that no specimen 
of worked iron has been found whose antiquity can 
be vouched for. The want of such instruments, 
however, can be attributed to the ease with which 
iron corrodes. Evidence that iron was used is 
found, for example, in the hieroglyphics of the tomb 
of Rameses III, where the blades of some of the 
weapons are painted blue while others are painted 
red, a distinction believed to be due to the fact that 
some were made of iron or steel and some of brass. 
No satisfactory proof has yet been presented that 
the marvelous sculpturing on the hard Egyp granite 
was done with tempered bronze. It seems more 
likely that steel tools were used. After the dis- 
covery of iron, it was evidently a long time in re- 
placing bronze. This was probably due to the 
difficulties in smelting it. An old mountaineer once 
described to the writer the process of iron smelting 
as it was carried on in Mt. Lebanon in past centu- 
ries. As a boy he had watched his father, who was 


See In; Unitas. 


a smelter, operate one of the last furnaces to be 
fired. For each firing, many cords of wood, esp. 
green oak branches, were used, and several days of 
strenuous pumping at the eight bellows was neces- 
sary to supply the air blast. As a result a small 
lump of wrought iron was removed from the bottom 
of the furnace after cooling. The iron thus won 
was carried to Damascus where it was made into 
steel by workers who kept their methods secret. 
This process, which has not been worked now for 
years, was undoubtedly the same as was used by the 
ancients. It is not at all unlikely that the Lebanon 
iron, transformed into steel, was what was referred 
to as “northern iron” in Jer 16 12 (AV). In many 
districts the piles of slag from the ancient furnaces 
are still evident. : ; 
Aside from the limited supply of iron ore in Mt. 
Lebanon (cf Dt 8 9), probably no iron was found 
in Syria and Pal. It was brought from Tarshish 
(Ezk 27 12) and Vedan and Javan (Ezk 27 19), 
and probably Egypt (Dt 4 20). _ Mite Oe 
The first mention of iron made in the Bible is in 
Gen 4 22, where Tubal-Cain is mentioned as ‘“‘the 
forger of every cutting instrument of brass and 
iron.” It is likely that the Jews learned the art of 
metallurgy from the Phoenicians (2 Ch 2 14) 
(see Crarts). Iron was used in Bib. times much 
asitistoday. For a description of a smith at work 
see Ecclus 88 28. Huge city gates, overlaid with 
strips of iron (Ps 107 16; Isa 45 2), held in place 
by crude square-headed nails (1 Ch 22 3), are still 
a familiar sight in the larger cities of Pal and Syria 
(Acts 12 10). Threshing instruments were made 
of iron (Am 1 3); so also harrows (28 12 31), 
axes (ib; 2 K 6 6; see Ax), branding irons (1 Tim 
4 2), and other tools (1 K 6 7). There were iron 
weapons (Nu 35 16; Job 20 24), armor (2 S 23 
7), horns (1 K 22 11), fetters (Ps 105 18), char- 
iots (Josh 17 16), yokes (Jer 28 14), breastplates 
(Rev 9 9), pens (chisels) (Job 19 24; Jer 17 1), 
sheets or plates (Ezk 4 3), gods (Dnl 5 4), weights 
(1 8 17 7), bedsteads (Dt 3 11). Iron was used 
extensively in building the temple. See Merats. 
Figurative: ‘‘The iron furnace’ is used meta- 
phorically for affliction, chastisement (Dt 4 20; 
Ezk 22 18-22). Iron is also employed fig. to repre- 
sent barrenness (Dt 28 23), slavery (‘yoke of 
iron,” Dt 28 48), strength (‘‘bars of iron,” Job 40 
18), severity (“rod of iron,” Ps 2 9), captivity 
(Ps 107 10), obstinacy (‘ron sinew,” Isa 48 4), 
fortitude (“iron pillar,’ Jer 1 18), moral deteriora- 
tion (Jer 6 28), political strength (Dnl 2 38), 
destructive power (“iron teeth,” Dnl 7 7); the cer- 
tainty with which a real enemy will ever show his 
hatred is as the rust returning upon iron (Ecclus 
12 10 AV, RV “brass’”’); great obstacles (“walls of 
iron,” 2 Mace 11 9). James A. Parca 


IRON, i’ron (JN, yir’dn): One of the fenced 
cities in the territory of Naphtali, named with 
Migdal-el and En-hazor (Josh 19 38). It is repre- 
sented by the modern Yaran, a village with the 
Tuins of a synagogue, at one time used as a monas- 
tery, fully 6 miles W. of Kedes. 


IRPEEL, dr’pé-el, ir/p&el ONE, yirp’ el): An 
unidentified city in Benjamin (Josh 18 27). It 


may possibly be represented by Rafat, a ruin to the 
N. of el-J%, the ancient Gibeon. a 


IRREVERENCE, i-rev’ér-ens. Sce Crime, 
CriMEs, 

IRRIGATION, ir-i-ga’shun: No equivalent for 
this word is found in Bib. writings, although the use 
of wrigation for maintaining vegetable life is fre- 
quently implied (Eccl 2 5.6; Isa 58 11). To one 
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familiar with the methods of irrigation practised in 
Pal, Syria and Egypt, the passage, “where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as 
a garden of herbs” (Dt 11 10), is easily explained. 
The water is brought in channels to the gardens, 
where it is distributed in turn to the different square 
plots bounded by banks of earth, or along the rows 
of growing vegetables planted on the sides of the 
trenches. In stony soil the breach in the canal 
leading to a particular plot is opened and closed 
with a hoe. Any obstruction in the trench is 
similarly removed, while in the soft, loamy soil of 
the coastal plain or in the Nile valley these opera- 
tions can be done with the foot, a practice still 
commonly seen. 


Egyptian Water Wheel. 


The remains of the great irrigation works of the 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians leave no doubt 
as to the extent to which they used water to redeem 
the deserts. In Pal and Syria there was less need 
(Dt 10 7; 11 11) for irrigation. Here there is an 
annual fall of from 30 to 40 in., coming principally 
during the winter. This is sufficient for the main 
crops. The summer supply of vegetables, as well 
as the fruit and mulberry trees, requires irrigation. 
Hardly a drop of many mountain streams is allowed 
to reach the sea, but is used to water the gardens of 
the mountain terraces and plains. This supply 
is now being supplemented by the introduction of 
thousands of pumps and oil engines for raising the 
water of the wells sufficiently to run it through the 
irrigation canals. Where a spring is small, its 
supply is gathered into a birket, or cistern, and then 
drawn off through a large outlet into the trenches, 
sometimes several days being required to fill the 
cistern. In Eccl 2 6, Solomon is made to say, ‘‘I 
made me pools of water, to water therefrom the 
forest.” This passage helps to explain the uses of 
the so-called Pools of Solomon, 8S. of Jerus. In 
this same district are traces of the ancient terraces 
which were probably watered from these pools. 
See AGRICULTURE; GAaRnEN. JAMES A. PATCH 


_IR-SHEMESH, ir-shé’mesh, ir-shé’mesh ("°F 
WW, ‘ir shemesh, “city of the sun”). See Beru- 
SHEMESH ; HERES. 


IRU, 7i’roo (VY , ‘ird): Eldest son of Caleb (1 Ch 
4 15); probably to be read Ir, the syllable -u being 
the conjunction “and” belonging to the following 
word. 


ISAAC, i’zak: 


I. Name 
1. Root, Forms, Analogues 
2. Implication 

II. Famity ann KinpRED % 
1. Birth and Place in the Family 
2. Relation to the Religious Birthright 
3. Significance of Marriage 

Ill. Story or Lire 4 

1. Previous to Marriage 
2. Subsequent to Marriage 


IV. Brisiicat REFERENCES 
. In the OT 
2. In the NT 
V. Views OrHer THAN THE HistToRIcaL 


I. Name.—This name has the double spelling, 
PRE, yichak, and PTW, yishak (Toad, Isadk), 
corresponding to the two forms in 
1. Root, which appears the root meaning “to 
Forms and laugh’”—aroot that runs through nearly 
Analogues all the Sem languages. In Heb both 
¢Ghak and sdhak have their cognate 
nouns, and signify, in the simple stem, “to laugh,” 
in the intensive stem, ‘to jest, play, dance, fondle,” 
and the like. The noun yichdr, meaning “fresh 
oil,” from a root ¢ahar (‘‘to be bright, conspicuous”), 
proves that nouns can be built on precisely the model 
of yighdk, which would in that case signify “the 
laughing one,’’ or something similar. Yet Barth 
(Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, 
§ 154, 6 and c) maintains that all proper names be- 
ginning with yddh prefixed to the root are really 
pure imperfects, i.e. verbal forms with some subject 
to be understood if not actually present. Hence 
Isaac would mean “laughs”: either indefinite, ‘‘one 
laughs,” or “he laughs,” viz. the one understood as 
the subject. There are some 50 Heb names that 
have a similar form with no accompanying subject. 
Of these sometimes the meaning of the root is quite 
obscure, sometimes it is appropriate to any sup- 
posable subject. Each is a problem by itself; for 
the interpretation of any one of them there is 
little help to be gained from a comparison with 
the others. 

What subject, then, is to be understood with this 
imperfect vb. yighak? Or is no definite subject to 
be supplied? (1) ’Zl, God, may be 
supplied: ‘God laughs.” Such an 
expression might be understood of the 
Divine benevolence, or of the fearful 
laughter of scorn for His enemies (Ps 2 4), or, 
euphemistically, of the Divine wrath, the ‘terrible 
glance,” as of Moloch, etc (so Meyer, Israeliten und 
thre Nachbarstimme, 255). (2) Some human per- 
son: “‘he laughs.” So, for example, he himself, viz. 
the child who receives the name; or, the father; or, 
the brother (not the mother, which would require 
tichak). In the light now of these possibilities we 
turn to the narratives of Isaac’s birth and career and 
find the following subjects suggested: (a) father, 
Gen 17 17; (0) indefinite, ‘one laughs” (not “she 
laughs,” see above), Gen 18 12-15; 216; (c) 
brother, Gen 21 9; (d) himself, Gen 26 8. Of 
these passages the last two show the vb. in the in- 
tensive stem in the signification of (c) “‘mock” (?), 
and (d) “dally.” We find this same vb. in these 
senses in Gen 19 14 and 39 14.17, in the stories of 
Lot and of Joseph, and it is possible that here also 
in the story of Isaac it has no more connection with 
the name Isaac than it has there with the names Lot 
and Joseph. However this may be, there is ob- 
viously one interpretation of the name Isaac, which, 
required in two of the passages, is equally appro- 
priate in them all, viz. that with the indefinite sub- 
ject, “one laughs.” Consideration of the sources 
to which these passages are respectively assigned 
by the documentary hypothesis tends only to con- 
firm this result. 

I, Family and Kindred.—The two things in 
Isaac’s life that are deemed worthy of extensive 
treatment in the sacred narrative are his birth and 
his marriage. His significance, in fact, centers in 
his transmission of what went before him to what 
came after him. Hence, his position in his father’s 
family, his relation to its greatest treasure, the reli- 
gious birthright, and his marriage with Rebekah 
are the subjects that require special notice in this 
connection. 


2. Impli- 
cation 


Isaac 
Isaiah 
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The birth of Isaac is represented as peculiar in 
these respects: the age of his parents, the purity of 
his lineage, the special Divine promises 


1. Birth accompanying. What in Abraham’s 
and Place life is signalized by the Divine “call” 
in the from his father’s house, and what in 
Family Jacob’s life is brought about by a 


: series of providential interpositions, 
seems in Isaac’s case to become his by his birth. 
His mother, who is not merely of the same stock as 
Abraham but actually his half-sister, is the legal 
wife. As her issue Isaac is qualified by the laws of 
inheritance recognized in their native land to be- 
come his father’s heir. But Ishmael, according to 
those laws, has a similarly valid claim (see ApRra- 
HAM, IV, 2), and it is only i express command that 
Abraham is led to abandon what was apparently 
both custom and personal preference, to “cast out the 
bondwoman and her son,” and to acquiesce in the 
arrangement that ‘‘in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 

But the birthright of Isaac was of infinitely more 
importance than the birthright in the family of any 
other wealthy man of that day. All 

2. Relation that limitless blessing with which 


to the Re- Abraham set forth under God’s leader- 
ligious ship was promised not only +o him but 
Birthright to his “seed”; it was limitless in time 


as well as in scope. To inherit it was 
of more consequence to Isaac than to inherit any 
number of servants, flocks or wells of his father’s 
acquisition. A sense of these relative values seems 
to have been a part of Isaac’s spiritual endowment, 
and this, more than anything else related of him, 
makes him an attractive figure on the pages of Gen. 
The raising up of a “seed” to be the bearers of 
these promises was the prime concern of Isaac’s 
life. Not by intermarriage with the 
3. Signifi- Canaanites among whom he lived, but 
cance of by marriage with one of his own peo- 
Marriage ple, in whom as much as in himself 
should be visibly embodied the separ- 
ateness of the chosen family of God—thus primarily 
was Isaac to pass on to @ generation as pure as his 
own the heritage of the Divine blessing. Rebekah 
enters the tent of Isaac as truly the chosen of God 
as was Abraham himself. 
dif, Story of Life.—Previous to bis marriage 
Isaac’s life is a part of the story of Abraham; after 
his marriage it merges into that of his children. It 
is convenient, therefore, to make his marriage the 
dividing-line in the narrative of his career. 
A child whose coming was heralded by such signal 
marks of Divine favor as was Isaac’s would be, even 
apart from other special considera- 
1. Previous tions, a welcome and honored member 
to Marriage of the patriarchal household. The 
covenant-sign of circumcision (which 
Isaac was the first to receive at the prescribed age 
of 8 days), the great feast at his weaning, and the 
disinheritance of Ishmael in his favor, are all of 
them indications of the unique position that this 
child held, and prepare the reader to appreciate 
the depth of feeling involved in the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the story of which follows thereupon. The age of 
Isaac at the time of this event is not stated, but the 
fact that he is able to carry the wood of the offering 
shows that he had probably attained his full growth. 
The single question he asks his father and his other- 
wise unbroken silence combine to exhibit him in a 
favorable light, as thoughtful, docile and trustful. 
The Divine interposition to save the lad thus de- 
voted to God constitutes him afresh the bearer of 
the covenant-promise and justifies its explicit 
renewal on this occasion. From this point onward 
the biographer of Isaac evidently has his marriage 
in view, for the two items that preceded the long 
24th ch, in which Rebekah’s choice and coming are 


rehearsed, are, first, the brief genealogical para- 
graph that informs the reader of the development 
of Nahor’s family just as far as to Rebekah, and 
second, the ch that tells of Sarah’s death and burial 
—an event clearly associated in the minds of all 
with the marriage of Isaac (see 24 3.36.67). Di- 
vine interest in the choice of her who should be the 
mother of the promised seed is evident in every line 
of the ch that dramatizes the betrothal of Isaac and 
Rebekah. Their first meeting is described at its 
close with the tender interest in such a scene nat- 
ural to every descendant of the pair, and Isaac is 
sketched as a man of a meditative turn (ver 63) 

and an affectionate heart (ver 67). 
The dismissal of the sons of Abraham’s concu- 
bines to the “East-country” is associated with the 
statement that Isaac inherited all that 


2. Subse- Abraham had; yet it has been re- 
quent to marked that, besides supplying them 
Marriage with gifts, Abraham was doing them 


a further kindness in thus emancipating 
them from continned subjection to Isaac, the future 
head of the clan. After Abraham’s death we are ex- 
pressly informed that God “blessed Isaac his son” in 
fulfilment of previous promise. The section entitled 
“the téldhath [generations] of Isaac’ extends from 
25 19+0 35 29. At the opening of it Isaac is dwell- 
ing at Beer-lahai-roi (25 11), then at Gerar (26 1.6) 
and “the valley of Gerar’ (26 17), then at Beer- 
sheba (26 23; 28 10), all localities in the Negeb or 
“South-country.”’ But after the long narrative of 
the fortunes of Jacob and his family, occupying 
many years, we find Isaac at its close living where 
his father Abraham had lived, at Hebron. | 

For 20 years Isaac and Rebekah remained child- 
less; it was only upon the entreaty of Isaac that 
God granted them their twin sons. A famine was 
the usual signal for emigration to Egypt (cf Gen 
12 10; 42 2); and Isaac also appears to have been 
on his way thither for the same cause, when, at 
Gerar, he is forbidden by God to proceed, and occa- 
sion is found therein to renew to him the covenant- 
promise of his inheritance: land, posterity, honor 
and the Divine presence (26 1-4). 

But Isaac had also received from his father tradi- . 
tions of another sort; he too did not hesitate to say 
to the men of Gerar that his wife was his sister, with 
the same intent to save his own life, but without 
the same justification in fact, as in the case of 
Abraham’s earlier stratagem. Yet even the dis- 
covery by the king of Gerar of this duplicity, and 
repeated quarrels about water in that dry country, 
did not suffice to endanger Isaac’s status with the 
settled inhabitants, for his large household and great 
resources made him a valuable friend and a danger- 
ous enemy. 

The favoritism which Isaac showed for one son 
and Rebekah for the other culminated in the painful 
scene when the paternal blessing was by guile ob- 
tained for Jacob, and in the subsequent enforced 
absence of Jacob from his parental home. Esau, 
too, afforded no comfort to his father and mother, 
and ere long he also withdrew from his father’s clan. 
The subsequent reconciliation of the brothers per- 
mitted them to unite at length in paying the last 
honors to Isaac on his decease. Isaac was buried 
at Hebron where his parents had been buried (Gen 
49 31), and where his place of sepulture is still 
honored. 

IV. Biblical References.—There is a great con- 
trast between Abraham and Jacob on the one hand, 
and Isaac on the other, with respect to their promi- 
nence in the lit. of the nation that traced to them its 
descent. Tobe sure, when the patriarchs as a group 
are to be named, Isaac takes his place in the stereo- 
typed formula of “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,’’ or 
“Israel” (so 23 t in the OT, 7 t in the NT). 
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But apart from this formula Isaac is referred to | wise be understood as echoes of original myths. Even 


in the OT only as follows. During the lifetime of 
Jacob the names of Abraham and Isaac 


1. Inthe are repeatedly linked in the same way 
OT as are all three subsequently: they 

form for that age the dynasty of the 
covenant. But several times Jacob calls Jeh the 


‘God (or, the Fear; see infra) of Isaac, because Isaac 
is his own immediate predecessor in this chain of 
the faithful. Isaac is called the “gift”? of God to 
Abraham, in the farewell address of Joshua, just as 
Jacob and Esau are called God’s “gifts” to Isaac 
(Josh 24 3f; cf Koran, Sura 6 84). The “house 
of Isaac” is used by Amos as a || expression for 
‘Tsrael,” and ‘the high places of Isaac” for “the 
sanctuaries of Israel” (Am 7 16.9), in the same way 
as ‘‘Jacob” is often used elsewhere (LXX in ver 16 
reads “Jacob”). Other references to Isaac are 
simply as to his father’s son or his children’s father. 
He fares betterinthe NT. For, besides the gene- 
alogical references, Isaac’s significance as the first to 
receive circumcision on the 8th day 
2. In is remembered (Acts 7 8); his posi- 
the NT tion as first of the elect seed is set. forth 
Rom 9 7); his begetting of two sons 
so unlike in their relation to the promise as were 
Esau and Jacob is remarked (Rom 9 10); the facts 
of his being heir to the promise, a child of old age, 
and, though but one, the father of an innumerable 
progeny, are emphasized in He 11 (vs 9-12), which 
also discovers the deeper significance of his sacrifice 
and restoration to his father (vs 17-19; cf Jas 2 21); 
and in the same context is noticed the faith in God 
implied in Isaac’s blessing of his sons. But Isaac 
receives more attention than anywhere else in that 
famous passage in Gal (4 21-31), in which Paul 
uses Isaac and his mother as allegorical representa- 
tions of Christians who are justified by faith in the 
promise of God, and are the free-born heirs of all 
the spiritual inheritance implied in that promise. 
Even Isaac’s persecution by Ishmael has its counter- 
part in the attitude of the enemies of Paul’s gospel 
toward him and his doctrines and converts. 


V. Views Other than the Historical.—Philo, the chiet 
allegorizer of Scriptural narratives, has little to say of 
Isaac, whom he calls ‘‘the self-instructed nature.” But 
modern critics have dissolved his personality by repre- 
senting him as the personification of au ethnic group. 
“ All Israel,”’ writes Wellhausen (Prol., 6th ed, 316), ‘is 
qoubed with the people of Edom under the old name 
saac (Am 7 9.16)... . the material here is not 
mythical (as in Gen 1-11] but national.” And just as 
Israel plus Edom had little or no significance in national 
customs or spontical events, when compared on the one 
hand with Israel alone (=Jacob), and with Israel plus 
Edom plus Moab and Ammon (=Abraham) on the other 
hand; so likewise the figure of Isaac is colorless and his 
story brief, as compared with the striking figures of 
Jacob on the one hand and of Abraham on the other 
hand, and the circumstantial stories of their lives. 

Other scholars will have none of this natlonal view, 
because they believe Isaac to be the name of an ancient 
deity, the local numen of Beersheba. Stark, whom 
others have followed, proposes to interpret the phrase 
tra “the Fear of Isaac” in Gen 31 42.53 as the name of 
this god used by his worshippers, the Terror Isaac, Isaac 
the terrible god. For the sense of Isaac in that case see 
above under I, 2, (1). Meyer (loc. cit.) defends the 
transfer of the name from a god to the hero of a myth, 
by comparing the sacrifice of Isaac (‘‘the only story in 
which Isaac plays an independent réle”!) with the Gr 
myth of Iphigenia’s sacrifice (Hesiod, Euripides, etc), in 
which the by-name of a goddess (Iphigenia) identified 
with Artemis has passed to the intended victim rescued 
by Artemis from death. | : 

The most recent critical utterances reject both the 
foregoing views of Isaac as in conflict with the data of 
Gen. Thus Gunkel (Schriften des AT, 5te Lieferung, 
1910, 41) writes: ‘Quite clearly the names of Abraham, 
Isaac, and all the patriarchal women are not tribal 
names..... The interpretation of the figures of Gen 
as nations furnishes by no means a general key.”” And 
again: ‘‘ Against the entire assumption that the principal 
patriarchal figures are originally gods, is above all to be 
noted that the names Jacob and Abraham are proved 
by the Bab to be personal names in current use, and at 
the same time that the sagas about them can in no 


Winckler’s more than bold attempt to explain these 
sagas as original calendar-myths must be pronounced a 
complete failure.’’ Yet Gunkel and those who share 
his position are careful to distinguish their own view 
from that of the “ apologetes,'' and to concede no more 
than the bare fact that there doubtless were once upon a 
time persons named Abraham, Isaac, ete. For these 
critics Isaac Is slnoly a name about which have crystal- 
lized cycles of folk-stories, that have their parallels in 
other lands and languages, but have received with a Heb 
name also a local coloring and significance on the ilps of 
successlve Heb story-tellers, saga-builders and finally 
collectors and editors; ‘‘ Everyone who knows the history 
of sagas ls sure that the saga is not able to preserve 
through the course of so many centuries, a true picture’ 
of the patrlarchs. See also Anranam, end. 


J. Oscar Born 
ISAAC, TESTAMENT OF. See Aprocatyrtic 
LITERATURE, 


ISAIAH, i-za’ya, i-zi’a: 
Name 
Personal History 
Call 
Literary Genius and Style 
Traditions concerning His Martyrdom 
Period 
Anely sis and Contents 
Isaiah’s ao el Chronologically Arranged 
The Critical Problem 
1) The History of Criticism 
3) The Disintegration of ‘‘ Deutero-Isaiah’”’ 
3) Recent Views 
4) The Present State of the Question 
5) Reasons for Dissecting the Book 
6) Arguments for One Isaiah 
a) The Circle of Ideas 
b} The Literary Style 
c) Historical Refereuces 
(d) The Predictive Element 
{e) Cyrus a Subject of Prediction 
LivBRaTURE 
Of all Israel’s celebrated prophets, Isaiah is the 
king. The writings which bear his name are among 
the profoundest in all literature. One great theme 
—salvation by faith—stamps them all. Isaiah is 
the St. Paul of the OT. ; 
In Heb WWW, yshatyaha, and MD, 
ysha'yah; Gr “Hoatas, Hsaias; Lat Hsaias and 
Isaias. His name was symbolic of 
his message. Like “Joshua,’’ it means 
“Jeh saves,” or “Jeh is salvation,” or 
“salvation of Jeb.” 
Isaiah was the son of Amoz (not Amos). He 
seems to have belonged to a family of some rank, 
as may be inferred from his easy access 
2. Personal to the king (Isa 7 3), and his close 
History intimacy with the priest (8 2). Tradi- 
tion says he was the cousin of King 
Uzziah. He lived in Jerus and became court 
preacher. He was married and had two sons: 
Shear-jashub, his name signifying ‘a remnant 
shal] return” (7 3), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“hasting to the spoil, hurrying to the prey,” sym- 
bolic of Assyria’s mad lust of conquest (8 3). Jew- 
ish tradition, based upon a false interpretation of 
7 14, declares he was twice married. 
In the year that King Uzziah died, Isaiah, ap- 
parently while worshipping in the temple, received 
a call to the prophetic office (ch 6). 
3. Call He responded with noteworthy alac- 
rity, and accepted his commission, 
though he knew from the outset that his task was to 
be one of fruitless warning and exhortation (6 9-13). 
Having been reared in Jerus, he was well fitted to 
become the political and religious counselor of the 
nation, but the experience which prepared him most 
for his important work was the vision of the majestic 
and. thrice-holy God which he saw in the temple in 
the death-year of King Uzziah. There is.no good 
reason for doubting that this was his inaugural 
vision, though some regard it as a vision which came 
to him after years of experience in preaching and as 
intended to deepen his spirituality. While this is 
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the only explicit “vision” Isaiah saw, yet his entire 
book, from first to last, is, as the title (1 1) suggests, 
a “vision.” His horizon, both political and spiritual, 
was practically unbounded. Jn a very true sense, 
as Delitzsch says, he was “the universal prophet of 
Israel.” 
_ For versatility of expression and brilliancy of 
imagery Isaiah bad no superior, not even a rival. 
His style marks the climax of Hebrew 
4, Literary literary art. Both his periods and 
Genius and descriptions are most finished and 
Style sublime. He is a perfect artist in 
words. Beauty and strength are 
characteristic of his entire book. Epigrams and 
metaphors, particularly of flood, storm and sound 
(1 18; 5 18.22; 8 8; 10 22; 28 17.20; 30 28.30), 
interrogation and dialogue (6 8; 10 8.9), antithe- 
sis and alliteration (1 18; 3 24; 17 10.12), hyper- 
bole and parable (2 7; 5 1-7; 28 23-29), even 
paranomasia, or play upon words (5 7; 7 9), char- 
acterize Isaiah’s book as the great masterpiece of 
Hebrew literature. He is also famous for his rich- 
ness of vocabulary and synonyms. For example, 
Ezekiel uses 1,535 words; Jeremiah, 1,653; the 
Psalmists 2,170; while Isaiah uses2,186. Isaiah was 
also an orator: Jerome likened him to Demosthenes; 
and a poet: he frequently elaborates his messages 
in rhythmic or poetic style (12 1-6; 25 1-5; 26 
1-12; 38 10-20; 42 1-4; 49 1-9; 5049; 52 
13—53 12; 60-62; 66 5-24); and in several in- 
stances slips into elegiac rhythm, e.g. in 37 22-29 
there is a fine taunting poem on Sennacherib, and 
in 14 4-23 another on the king of Babylon. As 
Driver observes, ‘‘Isaiah’s poetical genius is superb.” 


Nothing definite or historical is known concerning the 
prophet's end. Toward the close of the 2d cent. AD, 


however, there was a tradition to the 
B. Tradi- effect that he suffered martyrdom in the 
és heathen, reaction which occurred under 
tions con- King Manasseh, because of certain 


cerning His speeches concerning God and the Holy 
M dom ity which his contemporaries alleged 
arty: were contrary to the law. Indeed the 
Jewish Mishna explicitly states that 
Manasseh slew him, Justin Martyr also (150 AD), in 
his controversial dialogue with the Jew Trypho, re- 
proaches the Jews with this accusation, ‘‘ whom ye sawed 
asunder with a wooden saw''; this tradition is further 
confirmed by a Jewish Apocalypse of the 2d cent. AD, 
entitled, The Ascension of Isaiah, and by Epiphanius in 
his so-called Lives of the Prophets. It is harely possible 
that there is an allusion to his martyrdom in He 11 37, 
which reads, ‘They were stoned, they were sawn asunder,”’ 
but this is by no means certain. In any case Isaiah 
robably survived the great catastrophe of the siege of 
Waris by Sennacherib in 701 BC, and possibly also the 
death of Hezekiah in 699 BC; for in 2 Ch 32 32 it is 
stated that Isaiah wrote a hiography of King Hezekiah. 
If so, his prophetic activity extended over a period of 
more than 40 years. Dr. G._A. Smith extends it to 
‘more than 50" (Jerusalem, II, 180; cf Whitehouse, 
'Tsaiah,'' New Cent. Bible, 1, 72). 


According to the title of his book (1 I), Isaiah 
prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

6. Period He dates his inaugural vision (6 1) 
in Uzziah’s death-year, which was 
approximately 740 BC. This marks, therefore, the 
beginning of his prophetic ministry. And we know 
that he was still active as late as the siege of Jerus 
by Sennacherib in 701 BC. Hence the minimum 
period of his activity as a prophet was from 740 to 
701 BC. Asa young man Isaiah witnessed the rapid 
development of Judah into a strong commercial 
and military state; for under Uzaiah Judah at- 
tained a degree of prosperity and strength never 
before enjoyed since the days of Solomon. Walls, 
towers, fortifications, a large standing army, a port 
for commerce on the Red Sea, increased inland 
trade, tribute from the Ammonites, success 1n war 
with the Philis and the Arabians—all these became 
Judah’s during Uzziah’s long and prosperous reign 
of 52 years. But along witb power and wealth 


came also avarice, oppression, religious formality 
and corruption. The temple revenues indeed were 
greatly increased, but religion and life were too 
frequently dissociated; the nation’s progress was 
altogether material. During the reign of Jotham 
(740-736 BC), who for several years was probably 
associated with his father as co-regent, a new power 
began to appear over the eastern horizon. The 
Assyrians, with whom Ahab had come in contact 
at the battle of Karkar in 854 BC, and to whom 
Jehu had paid tribute in 842 BC, began to manifest 
anew their characteristic lust of conquest. _Tiglath- 
pileser III, who is called ‘“‘Pul” in 2 K 15 19 and 
reigned over Assyria from 745 to 727 BC, turned 
his attention westward, and in 738 BC reduced 
Arpad, Calno, Carchemish, Hamath and Damascus, 
causing them to pay tribute. His presence in the 
West led Pekah, king of North Israel, and Rezin, 
king of Damascus, to form an alliance in order to 
resist further encroachment on the part of Assyria. 
When Ahaz refused to join their confederacy they 
resolved to dethrone him and set in his stead the 
son of Tabeel upon the throne of David (2 K 16 5; 
Isa 7 6). The struggle which ensued is commonly 
known as the Syro-Ephraimitic war (734 BC)— 
one of the great events in Jsaiah’s period. Ahaz 
in panic sent to Tiglath-pileser for help (2 K 16 7), 
who of course responded with alacrity. The result 
was that the great Assyrian warrior sacked Gaza 
and carried all of Galilee and Gilead into captivity 
(734) and finally took Damascus (732 BC). Ahaz 
was forced to pay dearly for his protection and 
Judah was brought very low (2 K 15 29; 16 
7-9; 2 Ch 2819; Isa 71). The religious as 
well as the political effect of Ahaz’ policy was de- 
cidedly baneful. To please Tiglath-pileser, Ahaz 
went to Damascus to join in the celebration of his 
victories, and while there saw a Syrian altar, a 
pattern of which he sent to Jerus and had a copy 
set up in the temple in place of the brazen altar of 
Solomon. Thus Ahaz, with all the influence of a 
king, introduced idolatry into Jerus, even causing 
his sons to pass through the fire (2 K 16 10-16; 
2 Ch 28 3). 

Hezekiah succeeded Ahaz, beginning to rule at 
the age of 25 and reigning 29 years (727-699 BC). 
Isaiah was at least 15 years his senior. The young 
king inherited from his father a heavy burden. 
The splendor of Uzziah’s and Jotham’s reigns was 
rapidly fading before the ever-menacing and avari- 
cious Assyrians. Hezekiah began his reign with 
reformation. ‘He removed the high places, and 
brake the pillars, and cut down the Asherah” (2 K 
18 4.22). He even invited the surviving remnant 
of North Israel to join in celebrating the Passover 
(2 Ch 301). But Israel’s end was drawing near. 
Hoshea, the vacillating puppet-king of North Israel 
(730-722 BC), encouraged by Egypt, refused longer 
to pay Assyria his annual tribute (2 K 17 4); 
whereupon Shalmaneser IV, who had succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser, promptly appeared before the gates 
of Samaria in 724 BC, and for 3 weary years be- 
sieged the city (2 K_17 5). Finally, the city was 
captured by Sargon II, who succeeded Shalmaneser 
IV in 722 BC, and 27,292 of Israel’s choicest people 
(according to Sargon’s own description) were de- 
ported to Assyria, and colonists were brought from 
Babylon and other adjacent districts and placed in 
the cities of Samaria (2 K 17 6.24). Thus the 
kingdom of North Israel passed into oblivion, and 
Judah was left ever after quite exposed to the direct 
ravages, political and religious, of her Assyrio-Bab 
neighbors. In fact Judah herself barely escaped 
destruction by promising heavy tribute. This was 
the second great, political crisis during Isaiah’s min- 
istry. Other crises were soon to follow. One was 
the desperate illness of King Hezekiah, who faced 
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assured death in 714 BC. Being childless, he was 
seriously concerned for the future of the Davidic 
dynasty. He resorted to prayer, however, and God 
graciously extended his life 15 years (2 K 20; Isa 
38). His illness occurred during the period of Baby- 
lon’s independence under Merodach-baladan, the 
ever-ambitious, irresistible and uncompromising 
enemy of Assyria, who for 12 years (721-709 BC) 
maintained independent supremacy over Babylon. 
Taking advantage of Hezekiah’s wonderful cure, 
Merodach seized the opportunity of sending an 
embassy to Jerus to congratulate him on his recovery 
(712 BC), and at the same time probably sought 
to form an alliance with Judah to resist Assyr su- 
premacy (2 K 20 12ff; Isa 39). Nothing, how- 
ever, came of the alliance, for the following year 
Sargon’s army reappeared in Philistia in order to 
discipline Ashdod for conspiraey with the king of 
Egypt (711 BC). The greatest crisis was yet to 
come. Its story is as follows: Judah and her 
neighbors groaned more and more under the heavy 
exactions of Assyria. Accordingly, when Sargon 
was assassinated and Sennacherib came to the 
throne in 705 BC, rebellion broke out on all sides. 
Merodach-baladan, who had been expelled by Sar- 
gon in 709 BC, again took Babylon and held it for 
at least six months in 703 BC. Hezekiah, who was 
encouraged by Egypt and all Philistia, except Padi 
of Ekron, the puppet-king of Sargon, refused longer 
to pay Assyria tribute (2 K 18 7). Meanwhile a 
strong pro-Egyp party had sprung up in Jerus. In 
view of all these circumstances, Sennacherib in 
701 BC marched westward with a vast army, 
sweeping everything before him. Tyre was in- 
vested though not taken; on the other hand, Joppa, 
Eltekeh, Ekron, Ashkelon, Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom all promptly yielded to his demands. Heze- 
kiah was panic stricken and hastened to bring rich 
tribute, stripping even the temple and the palace 
of their treasures to do so (2 K 18 13-16). But 
Sennacherib was not satisfied. He overran Judah, 
capturing, as he tells us in his inscription, 46 walled 
towns and smaller villages without number, earry- 
ing 200,150 of Judah’s population into captivity to 
Assyria, and demanding as tribute 800 talents of 
silver and 80 talents of gold, in all over $1,500,000; 
he took also, he claims, Hezekiah’s daughters and 
palace women, seized his male and female singers, 
and carried away enormous spoil. But the end 
was not yet. Sennacherib himself, with the bulk 
of the army, halted in Philistia to reduce Lachish; 
thence he sent a strong detachment under his com- 
mander-in-chief, the Rabshakeh, to besiege Jerus 
(2 K 18 17—19 8; Isa 36 2—37 8). As he de- 
scribes this blockade in his own inscription: “I 
shut up Hezekiah in Jerus like a bird in a cage.” 
The Rabshakeb, however, failed to capture the city 
and returned to Sennacherib, who meanwhile had 
completely conquered Lachish, and was now warring 
against Libnah. A second expedition against 
Jerus was planned, but hearing that Tirhakah (at 
that time the commander-in-chief of Egypt’s forces 
and only afterward “king of Ethiopia”) was ap- 
proaching, Sennacherib was forced to content him- 
self with sending messengers with a letter to Heze- 
kiah, demanding immediate surrender of the city 
(2K 19 Off; Isa 37 9ff). Hezekiah, however, 
through Isaiah’s influence held out; and in due 
time, though Sennacherib disposed of Tirhakah’s 
army without difficulty, his immense host in some 
mysterious way—by plague or otherwise—was 
suddenly smitten, and the great Assyr conqueror 
was forced to return to Nineveh; possibly because 
Merodach-baladan had again appeared in Baby- 
lonia. Sennacherib never again returned to Pal, 
so far as we know, during the subsequent 20 years 
of his reign, though he did make an independent 


expedition into North Arabia (691-689 BC). This. 
invasion of Judah by Sennacherib in 701 BC was 
the great political event in Isaiah’s ministry. Had 
it not been for the prophet’s statesmanship, Jcrus 
might have capitulated. As it was, only a small, 
insignificantly small, remnant of Judah’s popula- 
tion escaped. Isaiah had at this time been preach- 
ing 40 years. How much longer he labored is not 
known. 

There are six general divisions of the book: (1) 
chs 1-12, propheeies concerning Judah and Jerus, 

closing with promises of restoration 
7. Analysis and a psalm of thanksgiving; (2) chs 
and 13-23, oracles of judgment and salva- 
Contents tion, for the most part concerning 

those foreign nations whose fortunes 
affected Judah and Jerus; (3) chs 24-27, Jeh’s world- 
judgment in the redemption of Israel; (4) chs 28- 
36, a cycle of prophetic warnings against alliance 
with Egypt, closing with a prophecy concerning 
Edom and a promise of Israel’s ransom; (5) chs 
36-39, history, prophecy and song intermingled; 
serving both as an appendix to chs 1-35, and as an 
introduction to chs 40-66; (6) chs 40-66, prophecies 
of comfort and salvation, and also of the future 
glory awaiting Israel. 

By examining in detail these several divisions 
we can trace better the prophet’s thought. Thus, 
chs 1-12 unfold Judah’s social sins (chs 1-6), and 
her political entanglements (chs 7-12); ch 1 is an 
introduction, in which the prophet strikes the chief 
notes of his entire book: viz. thoughtlessness (vs 
2-9), formalism in worship (vs 10-17), pardon (vs 
18~28) and judgment (vs 24-31). Chs 2-4 contain 
three distinct pictures of Zion: (@) her exaltation 
(2 2-4), (6) her present idolatry (2 5—4 1), and 
(c) her eventual purification (4 2-6). Ch 6 con- 
tains an arraignment of Judah and Jerus, composed 
of three parts: (a) a parable of Jeh’s vineyard (vs 
1-7); (6) a series of six woes pronounced against 
insatiable greed (vs 8-10), dissipation (vs 11-17), 
daring defiance against Jeh (vs 18.19), confusion 
of moral distinctions (ver 20), political self-conceit 
(ver 21), and misdirected heroism (vs 22.23); and 
(c) an announcement of imminent judgment. The 
Assyrian is on the way and there will be no escape 
(vs 24-30). Ch 6 recounts the prophet’s inaugural 
vision and commission. It is really an apologetic, 
standing as it does after the prophet’s denunciations 
of his contemporaries. When they tacitly object 
to his message of threatening and disaster, he is 
able to reply that, having prononnced “woe” upon 
himself in the year that Kmg Uzziah died, he had 
the authority to pena woe upon them (6 5). 
Plainly Isaiah tells them that Judah’s sins are well- 
nigh hopeless. They are becoming spiritually in- 
sensible. They have eyes but they cannot see. 
Only judgment can avail: “the righteous judgment 
of a forgotten God” awaits them. A “holy seed,” 
however, still existed in Israel’s stock (6 18). 

Coming to chs 7-12, Isaiah appears in the réle of 
a practical statesman. He warns Ahaz against 
political entanglements with Assyria. The section 
7 1—9 7 is a prophecy of Immanuel, history and 
prediction being intermingled. 

They describe the Syro-Ephraimitic uprising in 736 
BO, when Pekah of North [Israel and Rezin of Damascus, 
in attempting to defend themselves against the Assyr- 
jans, demanded that Ahaz of Jerus should become their 
ally. But Ahaz preferred the friendship of Assyria, 
and refused to enter into alliance with them. And in 
order to defend himself, he applied to Assyria for assist- 
ance, sending ambassadors with many precious treasures, 
both royal and sacred, to bribe Tiglath-pileser. It was 
at this juncture that Isaiah, at Jeh's bidding, expostulates 
with Ahaz concerning the fatal step he is about to take, 
and as @ practical statesman warns Ahaz, ‘the king 
of No-Faith,"’ that the only path of safety lies in loyalty 


to Jeh and keeping clear of foreign alliances; that ‘‘ God is 
with us" for salvation; and that no ‘‘conspiracy" can 
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ossibly be successful unless God too is against us. 

hen, however, the prophet’s message of promise and 
salvation finds no welcome, he commits it to his disciples, 
bound up and sealed for future use; assuring his hearers 
that unto them a child is horn and unto them a son is 
iven, in whose day the empire of David will be estah- 
shed upon a basis of justice and righteousness. The 
Messianic scion is the ground of the prophet’s hope; 
which hope, though unprecedented, he thus early in his 
ministry commits, written and sealed, to his inner circle 
of ‘‘disciples."" See, further, ImmaNnvuEL. 


The section 9 8—10 4 contains an announcement 
to North Israel of accumulated wrath and impend- 
ing ruin, with a refrain (9 12.17.21; 10 4). Here, 
in an artistic poem composed of four strophes, the 
prophet describes the great calamities which Jeh 
has sent down upon North Israel but which have 


gone unheeded: foreign invasion (9 8-12), defeat 


in battle (9 13-17), anarchy (9 18-21), andimpend- 
ing captivity (10 1-4). Yet Jeh’s judgments have 
gone unheeded: ‘‘For all this his anger is not turned 
away, but his hand is stretched out still.’ Divine 
discipline has failed; only judgment remains. 

In 10 5-34, Assyria is declared to be an instru- 
ment of Jeh, the rod of Jeh’s anger. Chs 11-12 
predict Israel’s return from exile, including a vision 
of the Messiah’s reign of ideal peace. For Isaiah’s 
vision of the nation’s future reached far beyond 
mere exile. To him the downfall of Assyria was the 
signal for the comméncement of a new era in Israel’s 
history. Assyria has no future, her downfall is 
fatal; Judah has a future, her calamities are only 
disciplinary. An Ideal Prince will be raised up in 
whose advent all Nature will rejoice, even dumb 
animals (11 1-10). A second great exodus will 
take place, for the Lord will set His hand again ‘‘the 
second time’ to recover the remnant of His people 
‘from the four corners of the earth” (11 11.12). 
In that day, ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim” (11 13). On the 
contrary, the reunited nation, redeemed and occu- 
pying their rightful territory (11 14-16), shall sing 
a hymn of thanksgiving, proclaiming the salvation 
of Jeh to all the earth (ch 12). 

Chs 13-23 contain oracles of judgment and sal- 
vation, for the most part concerning those foreign 
nations whose fortunes affected Judah and Jerus. 
They are grouped together by the editor, as similar 
foreign oracles are in Jer 46-51 and Ezk 25-32. 
Isaiah’s horizon was world-wide. First among the 
foreign prophecies stands the oracle concerning 
Babylon (18 1—14 23), in which he predicts the 
utter destruction of the city (13 2-22), and sings 
a dirge or taunt-song over her fallen king (14 4-23). 
The king alluded to is almost beyond doubt an 
Assyr (not a Bab) monarch of the 8th cent.; the 
brief prophecy immediately following in 14 24-27 
concerning Assyria tacitly confirms this interpre- 
tation. Another brief oracle concerning Babylon 
(21 1-10) describes the city’s fall as imminent. 
Both oracles stand or fall together as genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah. Both seem to have been 
written in Jerus (13 2; 21 9.10). It cannot be 
said that either is absolutely unrelated in thought 
and language to ‘Isaiah’s age (14 13; 21 2); each 
foretells the doom t® fall on Babylon (13 19; 21 9) 
at the hands of the Medes (18 17; 21 2); and each 
describes the Israclite§ as already in exile—but not 
necessarily ail Israel. : 

The section 14 24-27 tells of the certain de- 
struction of the Assyrian. ; 

The passage 14 28-32 is an oracle concerning 
Philistia. 

Chs 15-16 are ancient oracles against Moab, 
whose dirgelike meter resembles that of chs 13-14. 
It is composed of two separate prophecies belong- 
ing to two different periods in Isaiah’s ministry 
(16 13.14). The three points of particular interest 
in the oracle are: (1) the prophet’s tender sym- 
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pathy for Moab in her affliction (15 5; 16 11). 
Isaiah mingles his own tears with those of the Moab- 
ites. As Delitzsch says, “There is no prophecy in 
the Book of Isa in which the heart of the prophet 
is so painfully moved by what his spirit beholds 
and his mouth must prophecy.” (2) Moab’s pa- 
thetic appeal for shelter from her foes; particularly 
the ground on which she urges it, namely, the Mes- 
sianic hope that the Davidic dynasty shall always 
stand and be able to repulse its foes (16 5). The 
prophecy is an echo of 9 5-7. (3) The promise that 
a remnant of Moab, though small, shall be saved 
(16 14). Wearied of prayer to Chemosh in his 
high places, the prophet predicts that Moab will 
seek the living God (16 12). : 

The passage 17 1-11 is an oracle concerning 
Damascus and North Israel, in which Isaiah predicts 
the fate of the two allies—Syria and Ephraim—in 
the Syro-Ephraimitic war of 734 BC, with a promise 
that only a scanty remnant will survive (17 6). 
In 17 12-14, the prophet boldly announces the com- 
plete annihilation of Judah’s unnamed foes—the 
Assyrians. ; 

Ch 18 describes Ethiopia as in great excitement, 
sending ambassadors hither and thither—possibly 
all the way to Jerus—ostensibly seeking aid in 
making preparations for war. Assyria had already 
taken Demeecns (732 BC) and Samaria (722 BC), 
and consequently Egypt and Ethiopia were in fear 
of invasion. Isaiah bids the ambassadors to return 
home and quietly watch Jeh thwart Assyria’s self- 
confident attempt to subjugate Judah; and he adds 
that when the Ethiopians have seen God's hand in 
the coming deliverance of Judah and Jerus (701 
BOC), they will bring a present to Jeh to His abode 
in Mount Zion. 

Ch 19, which is an oracle concerning Egypt, con- 
tains both a threat (vs 1-17) and a promise (vs 18- 
25), and is one of Isaiah’s most remarkable foreign 
messages. Egypt is smitten and thereby led to 
abandon her idols for the worship of Jeh (vs 19-22). 
Still more remarkable, it is prophesied that in that 
day Egypt and Assyria will join with Judah in a 
triple alliance of common worship to Jeh and of 
blessing to others (vs 23-25). Isaiah’s missionary 
outlook here is wonderful! 

Ch 20 describes Sargon’s march against Egypt 
and Ethiopia, containing a brief symbolic prediction 
of Assyria’s victory over Egypt and Ethiopia. By 
donning a captive’s garb for three years, Isaiah 
attempts to teach the citizens of Jerus that the 
siege of Ashdod was but a means to an end in Sar- 
gon’s plan of campaign, and that it was sheer folly 
for the Egyp party in Jerus, who were ever urging 
reliance upon Egypt, to look in that direction for 
help. 21 11.12 is a brief oracle concerning Seir or 
Edom, ‘the only gentle utterance in the OT upon 
Israel’s hereditary foe.” Edom is in great anxiety. 
The prophet’s answer is disappointing, though its 
tone is sympathetic. 21 13 ff is a brief oracle con- 
cerning Arabia. It contains a sympathetic appeal 
to the Temanites to give bread and water to the 
caravans of Dedan, who have been driven by war 
from their usual route of travel. 

Ch 22 is concerning the foreign temper within 
the theocracy. It is composed of two parts: (1) 
an oracle “of the valley of vision,” i.e. Jerus (vs 
1-14); and (2) a philippic against Shebna, the 
comptroller of the palace. Isaiah pauses, as it 
were, in his series of warnings to foreign nations +o 
rebuke the foreign temper of the frivolous inhabit- 
ants of Jerus, and in particular Shebna, a high 
official in the government. The reckless and God- 
ignoring citizens of the capital are pictured as in- 
dulging themselves in hilarious eating and drinking, 
when the enemy is at that very moment standing 
before the gates of the city. Shebna, on the other 
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‘hand, seems to have been an ostentatious foreigner, 

perhaps a Syrian by birth, quite possibly one of 
the Egyp party, whose policy was antagonistic to 
that of Isaiah and the king. Isaiah’s prediction of 
Shebna’s fall was evidently fulfilled (36 3; 37 2). 

Ch 23 is concerning Tyre. In this oracle Isaiah 
predicts that Tyre shall be laid waste (ver 1), her 
commercial glory humbled (ver 9), her colonies 
become independent of her (ver 10), and she herself 
forgotten for “seventy years” (ver 15); but “after 
the end of seventy years,” her trade will revive, her 
business prosperity will return, and she will dedi- 
cate her gains in merchandise as holy to Jeh (ver 18). 

The third great section of the Book of Isa em- 
braces chs 24-27, which tell of Jeh’s world-judgment, 
issuing in the redemption of Israel. These prophe- 
cies stand closely related to chs 18-23. They ex- 
press the same tender emotion as that already 
observed in 15 5; 16 11, and sum up as in one 
grand finale the prophet’s oracles to Israel’s neigh- 
bors. For religious importance they stand second 
to none in the Book of Isa, teaching the necessity 
ef Divine discipline and the glorious redemption 
awaiting the faithful in Israel. They are a spiritual 
commentary on the great Assyr crisis of the 8th 
cent.; they are messages of salvation intended, not 
for declamation, but for meditation, and were prob- 
ably addressed more particularly to the prophet’s 
inner circle of ‘disciples’ (8 16). These chapters 
partake of the nature of apocalypse. Strictly 
speaking, however, they are prophecy, not_apoca- 
lypse. No one ascends into heaven or talks with 
an angel, as in Dn!l 7 and Rev 4. They are 
apocalypse only in the sense that certain things 
are predicted as sure to come to pass. Isaiah was 
fond of this kind of prophecy. He frequently lifts 
his reader out of the sphere of mere history to 
paint pictures of the far-off, distant future (2 2-4; 
42-6; 11 6-16; 30 27-33). 

In ch 24 the prophet announces a general judg- 
ment of the earth (i.e. the land of Judah), and of 
“the city” (collective, for Judah’s towns), after 
which will dawn a better day (vs 1-15). The 
prophet fancies he hears songs of deliverance, but 
alas! they are premature; more judgment must 
follow. In ch 25 the prophet transports himself 
to the period after the Assyr catastrophe and, 
identifying himself with the redeemed, puts into 
their mouths songs of praise and thanksgiving for 
their deliverance. Ws 6-8 describe Jeh’s bountiful 
banquet on Mount Zion to all nations, who, in 
keeping with 2 2-4, come up to Jerus, to celebrate 
“a, feast of fat things,’ rich and marrowy. While 
the people are present at the banquet, Jeh gra- 
ciously removes their spiritual blindness so that 
they behold Him as the true dispenser of life and 
grace. He also abolishes violent death, that is to 
say, war (cf 2 4), and its sad accompaniment, 
“tears,”’ so that “the earth” (i.e. the land of Judah) 
is no longer the battlefield of the nations, but the 
blessed abode of the redeemed, living in peace and 
happiness. The prophet’s aim is not political but 
religious. 

In 26 1-19 Judah sings a song over Jerus, the 
impregnable city of God. The prophet, taking 
again his stand with the redeemed remnant of the 
nation, vividly portrays their thankful trust in Jeh, 
who has been unto them a veritable “Rock of 
Ages” (ver 4m). With hope he joyfully exclaims, 
Let Jeh’s dead ones live! Let Israel’s dead bodies 
arise! Jeh will bring life from the dead! (ver 19). 
This is the first clear statement of the resurrection 
in the OT. But it is national and restricted to 
Israel (cf ver 14), and is merely Isaiah’s method of 
expressing a hope of the return of Israel’s faithful 
ones from captivity (cf Hos 6 2; Ezk 37 1-14; 
Dnl 12 2). 


In 26 20—27 13 the prophet shows that Israel’s 
chastisements are salutary. He begins by exhort- 
ing his own people, his disciples, to continue a little 
longer in the solitude of prayer, till God’s wrath 
has shattered the world-powers (26 20—27 1). 
He next predicts that the true vineyard of Jeh will 
henceforth be safely guarded against the briars and 
thorns of foreign invasion (27 2-6). And then, 
after showing that Jeh’s chastisements of Israel 
were light compared with His judgments upon 
other nations (27 7~11), he promises that if Israel 
will only repent, Jeh will spare no pains to gather 
“one by one” the remnant of His people from 
Assyria and Egypt (cf 11 11); and together they 
shall once more worship Jeh in the holy mountain 
at Jerus (27 12.13). 

The prophet’s fundamental standpoint in chs 
24-27 is the same as that of 2 2-4 and chs 13-238. 
Yet the prophet not infrequently throws himself 
forward into the remote future, oscillating back- 
ward and forward between his own times and those 
of Israel’s restoration. It is esp. noteworthy how 
he sustains himself in a long and continued trans- 
portation of himself to the period of Israel’s redemp- 
tion. He even studies to Jdentify himself with the 
new Israel which will emerge out of the present 
chaos of political events. His visions of Israel’s 
redemption carry him in ecstasy far away into the 
remote future, to a time when the nation’s suffer- 
ings are all over; so that when he writes down what 
he saw in vision he describes it as a discipline that is 
past. For example, in 25 1-8 the prophet, trans- 
ported to the end of time, celebrates in song what 
he saw, and describes how the fall of the world- 
empire is followed by the conversion of the heathen. 
In 26 8.9he looks back into the past from the stand- 
point of the redeemed in the last days, and tells how 
Israel longingly waited for the manifestation of 
God’s righteousness which has now taken place, 
while in 27 7~9 he places himself in the midst of 
the nation’s sufferings, in full view of their glorious 
future, and portrays how Jeh’s dealings with Israel 
have not been the punishment of wrath, but the 
discipline of love. This kind of apocalypse, or 
popes, indeed, was to be expected from the very 

eginning of the group of prophecies, which are 
introduced with the word “Behold!” Such a man- 
ner of introduction is peculiar to Isaiah, and of itself 
leads us to expect a message which is unique. 

The practical religious value of these prophecies 
to Isaiah’s own age would be very great. In a 

eriod of war and repeated foreign mvasion, when 
Bu few men were left in the land (24 6.13; 26 18), 
and Judah’s cities were laid waste and desolate 
(24 10.12; 25 2; 26 5; 27 10), and music and 
gladness were wanting (24 8), when the nation still 
clung to their idols (27 9) and the Assyrians’ work 
of destruction was still incomplete, other calami- 
ties being sure to follow (24 16), it would certainly 
be comforting to know that forgiveness was still 
possible (27 9), that Jeh was still the keeper of His 
vineyard (27 3.4), that His judgments were to last 
but for a little moment (26 20), and that though 
His people should be scattered, He would soon care- 
fully gather them “‘one by one” (27 12.13), and 
that in company with other nations they would 
feast together on Mt. Zion as Jeh’s guests (26 6. 
7.10), and that Jerus should henceforth become 
the center of life and religion to all nations (24 23; 
25 6; 27 13). Such faith in Jeh, such exhortations 
and such songs and confessions of the redeemed, 
seen in vision, would be a source of rich spiritual 
comfort to the few suffering saints in Judah and 
Jerus, and a guiding star to the faithful disciples 
of the prophet’s most inner circle. 

Chs 28-35 contain a cycle of prophetic warnings 
against alliance with Egypt, closing with a prophecy 
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concerning Edom and a promise of Israel’s ransom. 
As in 5 8-23, the prophet indulges in a series of six 
woes: 

(1) Woe to drunken, scoffing politicians (ch 28). 
This is one of the great chapters of Isaiah’s book. 
In the opening section (vs 1-6) the prophet points 
in warning to the proud drunkards of Ephraim 
whose crown (Samaria) is rapidly fading. He next 
turns to the scoffing politicians of Jerus, rebuking 
esp. the bibulous priests who stumble in judgment, 
and the staggering prophets who err in vision (vs 
7-22); closing with a most instructive parable from 
agriculture, teaching that God’s judgments are not 
arbitrary; that as the husbandman does not plow 
and harrow his fields the whole year round, so God 
will not punish His people forever; and as the 
husbandman does not thresh all kinds of grain with 
equal severity, no more will God discipline His 
people beyond their deserts (vs 23-29). 

(2) Woe ‘to formalists in religion (29 1-14). 
Isaiah’s second woe is pronounced upon Ariel, the 
altar-hearth of God, i.e. Jerus, the sacrificial center 
of Israel’s worship. David had first inaugurated 


the true worship of Jeh in Zion. But now Zion’s. 


worship has become wholly conventional, formal, 
and therefore insincere; it is learned by rote (ver 
13; cf 110-15; Mic 6 6-8). Therefore, says 
Isaiah, Jeh is forced to do an extraordinary work 
among them, in order to bring them back to a true 
knowledge of Himself (ver 14). 

(8) Woe to those who hide their plans from God 
(29 15-24). What their plans are, which they are 
devising in secret, the prophet does not yet disclose; 
but he doubtless alludes to their intrigues with the 
Egyptians and their purpose to break faith with the 
Assyrians, to whom they were bound hy treaty to 
pay annual tribute. Isaiah bravely remonstrates 
with them for supposing that any policy will suc- 
ceed which excludes the counsel and wisdom of the 
Holy One. They are but clay; He is the potter. 
At this point, though somewhat abruptly, Isaiah 
turns his face toward the Messianic future. In a 
very little while, he says, Lebanon, which is now 
overrun by Assyria’s army, shall become a fruitful 
field, and the blind and deaf and spiritually weak 
shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel. 

(4) Woe to the pro-Egyp party (ch 30). Isaiah’s 
fourth woe is directed against the rebellious poli- 
ticians who stubhornly, and now openly, advocate 
making a league with Egypt. They have at length 
succeeded apparently iu winning over the king to 
their side, and an embassy is already on its way to 
Egypt, bearing across the desert of the exodus rich 
treasures with which to purchase the friendship of 
their formeroppressors. Isaiah now condemns what 
he can no longer prevent. Egypt is a Rahab “sit- 
still,” i.e. a mythological sea-monster, menacing in 
mien but laggard in action. When the crisis comes, 
she will sit still, causing Israel only shame and 
confusion. 

(5) Woe to those who trust in horses and chariots 
(chs 31-32). Isaiah’s fifth woe is a still more 
vehement denunciation of thase who trust in Egypt’s 
horses and chariots, and disregard the Holy One of 
Israel. Those who do so forget that the Egyp- 
tians are but men and their horses flesh, and that 
mere flesh cannot avail in a conflict with spirit. 
Eventually Jeh means to deliver Jerus, if the chil- 
dren of Israel will but turn from their idolatries to 
Him; and in that day, Assyria will be vanquished. 
A new era will dawn upon Judah. Society will 
be regenerated. The renovation will begin at the 
top. Conscience also will be sharpened, and moral 
distinctions will no longer be confused (32 1-8). 
As Delitzsch puts it, ‘“The aristocracy of birth and 
wealth will be replaced by an aristocracy of char- 
acter.”’ The careless and indifferent women, too, 


in that day will no longer menace the social welfare 
of the state (32 9-14); with the outpouring of Jeh’s 
spirit an ideal commonwealth will emerge, in which 
social righteousness, peace, plenty and security will 
abound (32 15-20). } 

(6) Woe to the Assyr destroyer (ch 33). Isaiah’s 
last woe is directed against the treacherous spoiler 
himself, who has already laid waste the cities of 
Judah, and is now beginning to lay siege to Jerus 
(701 BC). The prophet prays, and while he prays, 
behold! the mighty hosts of the Assyrians are routed 
aud the long-besieged but now triumphant inhabit- 
ants of Jerus rush out like locusts upon the spoil 
which the vanishing adversary has been forced to 
leave behind. The destroyer’s plan to reduce 
Jerus has come to naught. The whole earth beholds 
the spectacle of Assyria’s defeat and. is filled with 
awe and amazement at the mighty work of Jeh. 
Only the righteous may henceforth dwell in Jerus. 
Their eyes shall behold the Messiah-king in his 
beauty, reigning no longer like Hezekiah over a 
limited and restricted territory, but over a land 
unbounded, whose inhabitants enjoy Jeh’s peace 
and protection, and are free from all sin, and there- 
fore from all sickness (vs 17-24). With this beau- 
tiful picture of the Messianic future, the prophet’s 
woes find an appropriate conclusion. Isaiah never 
pronounced a woe without adding a corresponding 
promise. 

In chs 34-36, the prophet utters a fierce cry for 
justice against “all the nations,” but against Edom 
in particular. Histone is that of judgment. Edom 
is guilty of high crimes against Zion (84 8 f), there- 
fore she is doomed to destruction. On the other 
hand, the scattered ones of Israel shall return from 
exile and “obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away” (ch 35). 

Chs 36-39 contain history, prophecy and song 
intermingled. These chapters serve both as an 
appendix to chs 1-35 and as an introduction to chs 
40-66. In them three important historical events 
are narrated, in which Isaiah was a prominent 
factor: (1) thedouble attempt of Sennacherib to ob- 
tain possession of Jerus (chs 36-37); (2) Hezekiah’s 
sickness and recovery (ch 38); (8) the embassy of 
Merodach-baladan (ch 89). With certain im- 
portant omissions and insertions these chapters 
are duplicated almost verbatim in 2 K 18 18— 
20 19. They are introduced with the chronological 
note, “Now it came to pass in the fourteenth year 
of king Hezekiah.” Various attempts have been 
made to solve the mystery of this date; for, if the 
author is alluding to the siege of 701 BC, difficulty 
arises, because that event occurred not in Heze- 
kiah’s “14th” but 26th year, according to the Bib. 
chronology of his life; or, if with some we date 


‘Hezekiah’s accession to the throne of Judah as 720 


BC, then the siege of 701 BC occurred, as is evi- 
dent, in Hezekiah’s 19th year. It is barely possible 
of course that “the 14th year of king Hezekiah’’ 
was the 14th of the “15 years” which were added 
to his life, but more probably it alludes to the 14th 
of his reign. On the whole it is better to take the 
phrase as a general chronological caption for the 
entire section, with special reference to ch 38, which 
tells of Hezekiah’s sickness, which actually fell in 
his 14th year (714 BC), and which, coupled with 
Sargon’s expected presence at Ashdod, was the 
great personal crisis of the king’s life. 

Sennacherib made two attempts in 701 BC to 
reduce Jerus: one from Lachish with an army 
headed by the Rabshakeh (836 2—37 8), and an- 
other from Libnah with a threat conveyed by mes- 
sengers (37 9ff). The brief section contained in 
2 K 18 14-16 is omitted from between vs 1 and 2 
of Isa 36, because it was not the prophet’s aim at 
this time to recount the nation’s humiliation. 
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Isaiah’s last “word” concerning Assyria (87 21-35) 
is one of the prophet’s grandest predictions. It is 
composed of three parts: (1) a taunt-song, in ele- 
giac rhythm, on the inevitable humiliation of Sen- 
nacherib (vs 22-29); (2) a short poem in different 
rhythm, directed to Hezekiah, in order to encourage 
his faith (vs 30-32); (3) a definite prediction, in less 
elevated style, of the sure deliverance of Jerus (vs 
33-35). Isaiah’s prediction was literally fulfilled. 

The section 38 9-20 contains Hezekiah’s Song 
of Thanksgiving, in which he celebrates his re- 
covery from some mortal sickness. It is a beautiful 
plaintive “writing”; omitted altogether by the 
author of the Book of K (cf 2 K 20). Hezekiah 
was sick in 714 BC. Two years later Merodach- 
baladan, the veteran arch-enemy of Assyria, having 
heard of his wonderful recovery, sent letters and a 
present to congratulate him. Doubtless, also, 

olitical motives prompted the recalcitrant Baby- 
onian. But be that asit may, Hezekiah was greatly 
flattered by the visit of Merodach-baladan’s en- 
voys, and, in a moment of weakness, showed them 
all his royal treasures. This was an inexcusable 
blunder, as the sight of his many precious posses- 
sions would naturally excite Bab cupidity to possess 
Jerus. Isaiah not only solemnly condemned the 
king’s conduct, but he announced with more than 
ordinary insight that the days were coming when 
all the accumulated resources of Jerus would be 
carried away to Babylon (89 3-6; cf Mic 4 10). 
This final prediction of judgment is the most mar- 
velous of all Isaiah’s minatory utterances, because 
he distinctly asserts that, not the Assyrians, who 
were then at the height of their power, but the 
Babylonians, shall be the instruments of the Divine 
vengeance in consummating the destruction of 
Jerus. There is absolutely no reason for doubting 
the genuineness of this prediction. In it, indeed, we 
have a prophetic basis for chs 40-66, which follow. 

Coming now to chs 40-66, we have prophecies 
of comfort, salvation, and of the future glory await- 
ing Israel. These chapters naturally fall into three 
sections: (1) chs 40-48, announcimg deliverance 
from captivity through Cyrus; (2) chs 49-57, de- 
scribing the sufferings of the “Servant” of Jeh, this 
section ending like the former with the retrain, 
“There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked” 
(57 21; cf 48 22); (3) chs 58-66, announcing the 
final abolition of all national distinctions and the 
future glory of the people of God. Ch 60 is the 
characteristic chapter of this section, as ch 53 is 
of the second, and ch 40 of the first. 

Entering into greater detail, the first section 
(chs 40-48) demonstrates the deity of Jeh through 
His unique power to predict. The basis of the 
comfort which the prophet announces is Israel’s 
incomparable God (ch 40). Israel’s all-powerful 
Jeh in comparison with other gods is incomparable. 
In the prologue (40 1-11) he hears the four voices: 
(1) of grace (vs 1.2); (2) of prophecy (vs 3-5); 
(3) of faith (vs 6-8), and (4) of evangelism (vs 9-11). 
Then, after exalting the unique character of Israel’s 
all-but-forgotten God (vs 12-26), he exhorts them 
not to suppose that Jeh is ignorant of, or indiffer- 
ent to, Israel’s misery. Israel must wait for sal- 
vation. They are clamoring for deliverance pre- 
maturely. Only wait, he repeats; for with such a 
God, Israel has no reason to despond (vs 27-31). 

In ch 41 he declares that the supreme proof of 
Jeh’s sole deity is His power to predict. He in- 
quires, “Who hath raised up one from the east?” 
Though the hero is left unnamed, Cyrus is doubt- 
less in the prophet’s mind (cf 44 28; 45 1). He 
isnot, however, already appearing upon the horizon 
of history as some fancy, but rather predicted as 
sure to come. The verb tenses which express com- 
pleted action are perfects of certainty, and are used 


in precisely the same manner as those in 3 8; 6 13; 
21 9. The answer to the inquiry is, “I, Jeh, the 
first, and with the last, I am he” (41 4). Israel is 
Jeh’s servant. The dialogue continues; but it is 
no longer between Jeh and the nations, as in vs 1-7, 
but between Jeh and the idols (vs 21-29). Ad- 
dressing the dumb idols, Jeh is represented as saying, 
Predict something, if you are real deities. As for 
myself, I am going to raise up a hero from the north 
who will subdue all who oppose him. And I an- 
nounce my purpose now in advance “from the be- 
ginning,” “beforetime,” before there is the slightest 
ground for thinking that such a hero exists or ever 
will exist. (ver 26), in order that the future may 
verify my prediction, and prove my sole deity. I, 
Jeh, alone know the future. In vs 25-29, the 
prophet even projects himself into the future and 
speaks from the standpoint of the fulfilment of his 
prediction. This, as we saw above, was a char- 
acteristic of Isaiah in chs 24-27. 

In 42 1—43 13 the prophet announces also a 
spiritual agent of redemption, namely, Jeh’s ‘Serv- 
ant.” Not only a temporal agent (Cyrus) shall 
be raised up to mediate Israel’s redemption, which 
is the first step in the process of the universal sal- 
vation contemplated, but a spiritual factor. Jeh’s 
“Servant” shall be employed in bringing the good 
tidings of salvation to the exiles and to the Gentiles 
also. In 42 1-9 the prophet describes this ideal 
figure and the work he will execute. The glorious 
future evokes a brief hymn of thanksgiving for the 
redemption which the prophet beholds in prospect 
(42 10-17). Israel has long been blind and deaf 
to Jeh’s instructions (42 18.19), but now Jeh is 
determined to redeem them even at the cost of the 
most opulent nations of the world, that they may 
publish His law to all peoples (42 18—43 13). 

In 18 1444 23 forgiveness is made the pledge 
of deliverance. Jeh’s determination to redeem 
Israel is all of grace. Salvation is a gift. Jeh has 
blotted out their transgressions for His own sake 
(43 25). “This passage,’ Dillmann observes, 
‘marks the highest point of grace in the OT.” 
Gods of wood and stone are nonentities. Those 
who manufacture idols are blind and dull of heart, 
and are “feeding on ashes.” The section 44 9-20is 
a most remorseless exposure of the folly of idolatry. 

In 44 24—45 25 the prophet at length names the 
hero of Israel’s salvation and describes his mission. 
He is Cyrus. He shall build Jerus and lay the 
foundations of the temple (44 28); he shall also 
subdue nations aud let the exiles go free (45 1.13). 
He speaks of Cyrus in the most extraordinary, 
almost extravagant terms. He is Jeh’s “shepherd’ 
(44 28), he is also Jeh’s “‘anointed,”’ ie. Messiah 
(45 1), “the man of my counsel” (46 11), whom 
Jeh has called by name, and surnamed without his 
ever knowing Him (45 3.4); the one “whom Jeh 
loveth” (48 14), whose right hand Jeh upholdeth 
(45 1), and who will perform all Jeh’s pleasure 
(44 28); though but “a ravenous bird from the 
east”? (46 11). The vividness with which the 
prophet speaks of Cyrus leads some to suppose that 
the latter is already upon the horizon. This, how- 
ever, isa mistake. Scarcely would a contemporary 
have spoken iu such terms of the real Cyrus of 538 
BC. The prophet regards him (i.e. the Cyrus of 
his own prediction, not the Cyrus of history) as 
the fulfilment of predictions spoken long before. 
That is to say, in one and the same context, Cyrus 
is both predicted and treated as a proof that pre- 
diction is being fulfilled (44 24-28; 45 21). Such 
a phenomenon in prophecy can best be explained 
by supposing that the prophet projected himself 
into the future from an earlier age. Most ex- 
traordinary of all, in 45 14-17, the prophet soars 
in imagination until he sees, as a result of Cyrus’ 
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victories, the conquered nations renouncing their 

idols, and attracted to Jeh as the Saviour of all man- 

kind (45 22). On any theory of origin, the predictive 
element in these prophecies is written large. 

Chs 46-47 describe further the distinctive work of 
Cyrus, though Cyrus himself is but once referred 
to. Particular emphasis is laid on the complete 
collapse of the Bab religion; the prophet heing 
apparently more concerned with the humiliation of 
Babylon’s idols than with the fall of the city itself. 
Of course the destruction of the city would imply 
the defeat of her gods, as also the emancipation of 
Israel. But here again all is in the future; in fact 
Jeh’s incomparable superiority and unique deity 
are proven by His power to predict “the end from 
the beginning” and bring His prediction to pass 
(46 10.11). 

Ch 47 is a dirge over the downfall of the imperial 
city, strongly resembling the taunt-song over the 
king of Babylon in 14 4-21. 

Ch 48 is a hortatory summary and recapitulation 
of the argument contained in chs 40-47, the prophet 
again emphasizing the following points: (1) Jeh’s 
unique power to predict; (2) that salvation is of 
grace; (3) that Cyrus’ advent will be the crowning 
proof of Jeh’s abiding presence among His people; 
(4) that God’s chastisements were only disciplinary; 
and (5) that even now there is hope, if they will but 
accept of Jeh’s proffered salvation. Alas! that 
there is no peace or salvation for the godless (48 
20-22). Thus ends the first division of Isaiah’s 
remarkable ‘‘vision” of Israel’s deliverance from 
captivity through Cyrus. 

The second section (chs 49-67) deals with the 
spiritual agent of salvation, Jeh’s suffering ‘‘Serv- 
ant.” With ch 49 the prophet leaves off attempt- 
ing further to prove the sole deity of Jeh by 
means of prediction, and drops entirely his descrip- 
tion of Cyrus’ victories and the overthrow of Baby- 
lon, in order to set forth in greater detail the charac- 
ter and mission of the suffering “Servant” of Jeh. 
Already, in chs 40-48, he had alluded several times 
to this unique and somewhat enigmatical personage, 
speaking of him both collectively and as an indi- 
vidual (41 8-10; 42 1-9.18-22; 43 10; 44 1-5. 
21-28; 45 4; 48 20-22); but now he defines with 
greater precision both his prophetic and priestly 
functions, his equipment for his task, his sufferings 
and humiliation, and also his final exaltation. Alto- 
gether in these prophecies he mentions the “Serv- 
ant” some 20 t. But there are four distinctively 

“so-called ‘“Servant-Songs” in which the prophet 
seems to rise above the collective masses of all 
Israel to at least a personification of the pious within 
Israel, or better, to a unique Person embodying 
within himself all that is best in the Israel within 
Isracl. They are the following: (1) 42 1-9, a poem 
descriptive of the Servant’s gentle manner and 
world-wide mission; (2) 49 1-13, describing the 
Servant’s mission and spiritual success; (3) 50 4-11, 
the Servant’s soliloquy concerning His perfection 
through suffering; and (4) 52 183—53 12, the Serv- 
ant’s vicarious suffering and ultimate exaltation. 
In this last of the four ‘Servant-Songs’’ we reach 
the climax of the prophet’s inspired symphony, the 
acme of Heb Messianic hope. The profoundest 
thoughts in the OT revelation are to be found in 
thissection. Itis a vindication of the “Servant,” so 
clear and so true, and wrought out with such pathos 
and potency, that it holds first place among Mes- 
sianic predictions. Polycarp called it “the golden 
passional of the OT.” It has been realized in Jesus 
Christ. 

Chs 58-66 describe the future glory of the people 
of God. Having described in chs 40-48 the tem- 
poral agent of Israel’s salvation, Cyrus, and in chs 
49-67 the spiritual agent of their salvation, the 
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“Servant” of Jeh, the prophet proceeds in this last 

section to define the conditions on which salvation 

may be enjoyed. He begins, as before, with a 

gels imperative, “Cry aloud, spare not’’ (cf 40 1; 
9 1). 

In ch 58 he discusses true fasting and faithful 
Sabbath observance. aes 

In ch 59 he beseeches Israel to forsake their sins. 
It is their sins, he urges, which have hidden Jeh’s 
face and retarded the nation’s salvation. In vs 
9ff the prophet identifies himself with the people 
and leads them in their devotions. Jeh is grieved 
over Israel’s forlorn condition, and, seeing their 
helplessness, He arms himself like a warrior to 
interfere judicially (vs 15-19). Israel shall be 
redeemed. With them as the nucleus of a new na-~ 
tion, Jeh will enter anew into covenant relation, and 
put His Spirit upon them, which will abide with 
them henceforth and forever (vs 20-21). ; 

Chs 60-61 describe the future blessedness of Zion. 
The long-looked-for “light”? (cf 59 9) begins to 
dawn: ‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of Jeh is risen upon thee’ (60 1). The 
prophet pauses at this point to paint a picture of 
the redeemed community. Asin 2 3.4, the Gentiles 
are seen flocking to Zion, which becomes the mis- 
tress of the nations. Foreigners build her walls, 
and her gates are kept open continually without 
fear of siege. The Gentiles acknowledge that Zion 
is the spiritual center of the world. Even Israel’s 
oppressors regard her as “‘the city of Jeh,” as “an 
eternal excellency,”’ in which Jeh sits as its ever- 
lasting light (60 10-22). 

In ch 61, which Drummond has called “the pro- 
gram of Christianity,” the “Servant” of Jeh is again 
introduced, though anonymously, as the herald of 
salvation (vs 1-3). The gospel monologue of the 
“Servant” is followed by a promise of the restora- 
tion and blessedness of Jerus (vs 4-11). Thus the 
prophecy moves steadily forward toward its goal 


_in Jesus Christ (cf Lk 4 18-21). 


In 62 1—63 6 Zion’s salvation is described as 
drawing near. The nations will be spectators of 
the great event. A new name which will better 
symbolize her true character shall be given to Zion, 
namely, Hephzi-bah, ‘“My delight is in her’; for 
Jerus shall no more be called desolate. On the 
other hand, Zion’s enemies will all be vanquished. 
In a brief poem of peculiar dramatic beauty (63 
1-6), the prophet portrays Jeh’s vengeance, as a 
victorious warrior, upon all those who retard Israel’s 
deliverance. Edom in particular was Israel’s in- 
satiate foe. Hence the prophet represents Jeh’s 
judgment of the nations as taking place on Edom’s 
unhallowed soil. Jeh, whose mighty arm has 
wrought salvation, returns as victor, having slain 
all of Israel’s foes. 

In 63 7—64 12, Jeh’s “‘servants” resort to prayer. 
They appeal to Jeh as the Begetter and Father of the 
nations (63 16; 64 8). With this thought of the 
fatherhood of God imbedded in his language, Isaiah 
had opened his very first oracle to Judah and 
Jerus (cf 1 2). As the prayer proceeds, the lan- 
guage becomes increasingly tumultuous. The 
people are thrown into despair because Jeh seems 
to have abandoned them altogether (63 19). They 
recognize that the condition of Jerus is desperate. 
“Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burned with fire; and all our pleasant 
places are laid waste’ (64 11). Such language, 
however, is the language of fervent prayer and must 
not be taken with rigid literalness, as 63 18 and 3 8 
plainly show. 

Finally, in chs 65-66, Jeh answers His people’s 
supplications, distinguishing sharply between His 
own “servants” and Israel’s apostates. Only His 
chosen “seed” shall be delivered (65 9). Those 
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who have obdurately provoked Jeh by sacrificing 
in gardens (65 3; 66 17), offering libations to 
Fortune and Destiny (65 11), sitting among the 
graves to obtain oracles from the dead, and, like 
the Egyptians, eating swine’s flesh and broth of 
abominable things which were supposed to possess 
magical properties, lodging in vaults or crypts in 
which hesthen mysteries were celebrated (65 4), 
and at the same time fancying that by celebrating 
such heathen mysteries they are holier than others 
and thereby disqualified to discharge the ordinary 
duties of life (65 5)—such Jeh designs to punish, 
measuring their work into their bosom and destroy- 
ing them utterly with the sword (65 7.12). Onthe 
other hand, the “servants’’ of Jeh shall inherit His 
holy mountains. They shall rejoice and sing for 
joy of heart, and bless themselves in the God of 
Amen, ie.in the God of Truth (65 9.14.16). Jeh 
will create new heavens and a new earth, men will 
live and grow old like the patriarchs; they will 
possess houses and vineyards and enjoy them; for 
an era of idyllic peace will be ushered in with the 
coming of the Messianic age, in which even the 
natures of wild animals will be changed and the 
most rapacious of wild animals will live together in 
harmony (65 17-25). Religion will become spirit- 
ual and decentralized, mystic cults will disappear, 
incredulous scoffers will be silenced. Zion’s popu- 
lation will be marvelously multiplied, and the people 
will be comforted and rejoice (66 1-14). Further- 
more, al] nations will flock to Zion to behold Jeh’s 
glory, and from one new moon to another, and from 
one Sabbath to another, all flesh will come up to 
worship in Jerus (66 15-23). 

It is evident that the Book of Isa closes, prac- 
tically as it begins, with a polemic against false 
worship, and the alternate reward of the righteous 
and punishment of the wicked. The only essential 
difference between the prophet’s earlier and later 
oracles is this: Isaiah, in his riper years, on the basis 
of nearly half a century’s experience as a preacher, 
paints a much brighter eschatological picture than 
was possible in his early ministry. His picture of 
the Messianic age not only transcends those of his 
contemporaries in the 8th cent. BC, but he pene- 
trates regions beyond the spiritual horizon of any 
and all OT seers. Such language as that contained 
in 66 1.2, in particular, anticipates the great prin- 
ciple enunciated by Jesus in Jn 4 24, namely, that 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.” To attempt to date 
such oracles as these on the basis of internal evi- 
dence is an absolute impossibility. Humanly speak- 
ing, one age could have produced such revelations 
quite as easily as another. Butno age could have 
produced them apart from the Divine spirit. | 

The editorial arrangement of Isaiah’s prophecies 
is very suggestive. In the main they stand in 

chronological order. That is to say, 
8. Isaiah’s all the dates mentioned are in strict 
Prophecies historical sequence; e.g. 6 1, “In the 
Chronologi- year that king Uzziah died” (740 BC); 
cally Ar- 7 1, “In the days of Ahaz” (736 ff 
ranged § BC); 14 28, “In the year that king 

Ahaz died” (727 BC); 20 1, ‘In the 
year that Tartan came unto Ashdod, when Sargon 
the king of Assyria sent him” (711 BC); 36 1, “In 
the 14th year of king Hezekiah” (701 BC). These 
points are all in strict chronological order. Taken 
in groups, also, Isaiah’s great individual messages 
are likewise arranged in true historical sequence; 
thus, chs 1-6 for the most part belong to the last 
years of Jotham’s reign (740-736 BC); chs 7-12, 
to the period of the Syro-Ephraimitic war (734 BC); 
ch 20, to the year of Sargon’s siege of Ashdod (711 
BC); chs 28-32, to the invasion of Judah by Sen- 
nacherib (701 BC); while the distinctively promis- 


sory portions (chs 40-66), as is natural, conclude 
the collection. In several minor instances, how- 
ever, there are notable departures from a rigid 
chronological order. For example, ch 6, which 
describes the prophet’s initial call to preach, follows 
the rebukes and denunciations of chs 1-6; but this 
is probably due to its being used by the prophet 
asan apologetic. Again, the oracles against foreign 
nations in chs 13-23 belong to various dates, being 
grouped together, in part, at least, because of their 
subject-matter. Likewise, chs 38-39, which give 
an account of Hezekiah’s sickness and Merodach- 
baladan’s embassy to him upon his recovery (714— 
712 BC), chronologically precede chs 36-37, which 
describe Sennacherib’s investment of Jerus (701 
BC). This chiastic order, however, in the last 
instance, is due probably to the desire to make chs 
36-37 (about Sennacherib, king of Assyria) an 
appropriate conclusion to chs 1-35 (which say 
much about Assyria), and, on the other hand, to 
make chs 38-39 (about Merodach-baladan of Baby- 
lon) a suitable introduction to chs 40-66 (which 
speak of Babylon). 

The attempt to date Isaiah’s individual messages 
on the basis of internal criteria alone, is a well-nigh 
impossible task; and yet no other kind of evidence 
is available. Often passages stand side by side 
which point in opposite directions; in fact, certain 
sections seem to be composed of various fragments 
dating from different periods, as though prophecies 
widely separated from each other in time had been 
fused together. In such cases much weight should 
be given to those features which point to an early 
origin, because of the predominatingly predictive 
character of Isatiah’s writings. 

Isaiah always had an eye upon the future. His 
semi-historical and biographical prophecies are nat- 
urally the casiest to date; on the other hand, the 
form of his Messianic and eschatological discourses 
is largely due to his own personal temper and psy- 
chology, rather than to the historical circumstances 


of the time. The following is a table of Isaiah’s 
prophecies chronologically arranged: 

Chs 

1-6 written probably c 740-736 
4-19 a a ce 734-732 
15 1—16 12; 17 ie a c 734 

13 1—14 23 ve Ey between 732-722 
14 24-27 . ee 732-722 
14 28-32 5 oe c 727 

23 ee “ shortly before 722 
54-27 a 7 a * 723 

58 1-6 “ ; 7 439 

19 “ : ce 720 

38 ; ce 714 

39 . a c 712 

21 11.12.13-17 oe e711 

22 15-25 - a e 7il 

21 1-10 : ¢ 709 

22 1-10 s - c 709 

28 7—83 24 ss ‘* shortly before 701 

18 Be pe ce 701 
34-35 es ~ e 701 
36-37 tf ** soon after 701 
40-66 iF ‘ noire: “01 


The prophet’s standpoint in chs 40-66 is that of 
Isaiah himself. For if Isaiah, before 734 BC, in 
passages confessedly his own, could describe Judah’s 
cities as already “burned with fire,” Zion as de- 
serted as “a booth in a vineyard” (1 7.8), Jerus as 
‘cuined,’”’ Judah as ‘‘fallen” (3 8), and Jeh’s people 
as already “gone into captivity’ (6 13), surely 
after all the destruction and devastation wrought 
on Judah by Assyria in the years 722, 720, 711, and 
701 BC, the same prophet with the same poetic 
license could declare that the temple had been 
“trodden down’ (63 18) and “burned with fire,” 
and all Judah’s pleasant places “laid waste” (64 
11); and, in perfect keeping with his former prom- 
ises, could add that “they shall repair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many generations” (61 4; 
cf 44 26; 58 12). 
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Or again, if Isaiah the sou of Amoz could comfort 
Jerus with promises of protection when the Assyrian 
(734 BC) should come like an overflowing river 
(8 9.10; 10 24.25); and conceivea beautiful parable 
of comfort like that contained in 28 23-29; and 
insert among his warnings and exhortations of the 
gloomy year 702 BC ‘so many precious promises of 
a brighter future which was sure to follow Sen- 
nacherib’s invasion (29 17-24; 30 29-33; 31 8.9); 
and, in the very midst of the siege of 701 BC, con- 
ceive of such marvelous Messianic visions as those 
in 33 17-24 with which to dispel the dismay of his 
compatriots, surely the same prophet might be con- 
ceived of as seizing the opportunity to comfort those 
in Zion who survived the great catastrophe of 701 
BC. The prophet who bad done the one was pre- 
pared to do the other. 

There was one circumstance of the prophet’s 
position after 701 BC which was new, and which 
is too often overlooked, a circumstance which he 
eould not have employed to anything like the same 
degree as an argument in enforcing his message 
prior to the Assyrian’s overthrow and the deliver- 
ance of Jerus. It was this: the fulfilment of former 
predictions as proof of Jeh’s deity. From such pas- 
sages we obtain an idea of the prophet’s true his- 
torical position (42 9; 44 8; 46 21; 46 10; 48 3). 
Old predictions have already been fulfilled (6 11-13; 
29 8; 30 31; 31 8; 37 7.30), on the basis of which 
the prophet ventures to predict new and even more 
astounding things concerning the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus, and Israel’s deliverance through 
him from their captors (48 6). Isaiah’s book is 
signally full of predictions (7 8.10ff; 8 4.8; 9 11.12; 
10 26 ff; 14 24-27; 16 14; 17 9.12-14; 20 4-6; 
21:16; 22 19ff; 23 15; 38 5), some of which, 
written down and sealed, were evidently committed 
by the prophet to his inner circle of disciples to be 
used and verified by them in subsequent crises (8 
16). Failure to recognize this element in Isaiah’s 
book is fatal to a true interpretation of the prophet’s 
real message. 

“For about twenty-five centuries,” as A. B. 
Davidson observes (OT Prophecy, 1908, 244), “no 

one dreamt of doubting that Isaiah the 


9. The son of Amoz was the author of every 
Critical part of the book that goes under his 
Problem name; and those who still maintain 


the unity of authorship are accus- 

tomed to point, with satisfaction, to the unanimity 
of the Christian church on the matter, till a few 
German scholars arose, about a century ago, and 
called in question the unity of this book.” Tradi- 
tion is unanimous in favor of the unity of the book. 
(1) The history of criticism.—The critical dis- 
integration of the book began with Koppe, who in 
1780 first doubted the genuineness of ch 60. Nine 
years later Doederlein suspected the whole of chs 
40-66. He was followed by Rosenmueller, who 
was the first to deny to Isaiah the prophecy against 
Babylon in 13 1—14 23. Eichhorn, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, further eliminated the 
oracle against Tyre in ch 23, and he, with Gesenius 
and Ewald, also denied the Isaianic origin of chs 
24-27. Gesenius also ascribed to some unknown 
prophet chs 15 and 16. Rosenmueller then went 
farther, and pronounced against chs 34 aud 36, and 
not long afterward (1840) Ewald questioned chs 
12 and 33. Thus by the middle of the 19th cent. 
some 37 or 38 chapters were rejected as no part of 
Isaiah’s actual writings. In 1879-80, the cele- 
brated Leipzig professor, Franz Delitzsch, who for 
years previous had defended the genuineness of the 
entire book, finally yielded to the modern critical 
position, and in the new edition of his commentary 
published in 1889, interpreted chs 40-66, though 
with considerable hesitation, as coming from the 


close of the period of Bab exile. About the same 
time (1888-90), Drs. Driver and G. A. Smith gave 
opular impetus to similar views in Great Britain. 
Gas 1890, the criticism of Isa has been even more 
trenchant and microscopic than before. Duhm, 
Stade, Guthe, Hackmann, Cornill and Marti ou the 
Continent, and Cheyne, Whitehouse, Box, Glaze- 
brook, Kennett, Gray, Peake, and others in Great 
Britain and America have questioned portions 
which hitherto were supposed to be genuine. 

(2) The disintegration of ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah.”— 
Even the unity of chs 40-66, which were supposed 
to he the work of the “Second” or ‘““Deutero-Isaiah,” 
is now given up. What prior to 1890 was supposed 
to be the unique product of some celebrated but 
anonymous seer who lived in Babylonia about 550 
BC is today commonly divided and subdivided and 
in large part distributed among various writers from 
Cyrus to Simon (538-164 BC). At first it was 
thought sufficient to separate chs 63-66 as a later 
addition to “Deutero-Isaiah’s” prophecies; but 
more recently it has become the fashion to dis- 
tinguish between chs 40-55, which are claimed to 
have been written by “‘Deutero—Isaiah”’ in Babylonia 
about 549-538 BC, and chs 56-66, which are now 
alleged to have been composed by a ‘‘Trito-Isaiah” 
about 460-445 BC. 

(3) Recent views—Among the latest to investi- 
gate the problem is Professor R. H. Kennett of 
Cambridge, Eng., who, in his Schweich Lectures 
(The Composition of the Book of Isa in the Light 
of Hist and Archaeology, 1910, $4 ff), sums up the 
results of investigations as follows: (a) all of chs 
3, 5, 6, 7, 20 and 31, and large portions of chs 1, 2,4, 
8, 9, 10, 14, 17, 22 and 23, may be assigned to Isaiah 
the son of Amoz; (b) all of chs 13, 40 and 47, and 
large portions of chs 14, 21, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46 and 
48, may be assigned to the time of Cyrus; (c) all 
of chs 15, 36, 37 and 39, and portions of chs 16 and 
38, may be assigned to the period between Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Alexander the Great, but cannot 
be dated precisely; (d) the passage 23 1-14 may 
be assigned to the time of Alexander the Great; 
(e) all of chs 11, 12, 19, 24-27, 29, 30, 32-36, 42, 
49-66, and portions of chs 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 
23, 41, 44, 45, 48 may be assigned to the 2d cent. 
BC (167-140 BC). 


Professor C. F. Kent, also (Sermons, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets, 1910, 27 ff), makes the 


foliowing critical observations on chs 40-66. e@ says: 
‘“‘The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah ... . afford 
by far the best approach for the study of the difficult 
problems presented by Isa 40-66..... 6-6' 

are generally recognized as post-exilic. .... In Isa 


not confined to the latter part of the book. .... The 
fact, on the one hand, that there are few, if any, allu- 
sions to contemporary events in these chapters, and on 
the other hand, that little or nothing is known of the 
condition and hopes of the Jews euting. this period (the 
closing years of the Bab exile) makes the dating of these 
prophecies possible, although far from certain. .... 
Also, the assumption that the author of these chapters 
lived in the Bab exile is not supported by a close exam- 
ination of the prophecies themselves. “Possibly their 
author was one of the few who, like Zerubbabel, had 
been born in Babylon aud later returned to Pal. He was 
also dealing with such broad and universal problems that 
he gives few indications of his date and place of abode; 
but all the evidence that is found points to Jerns as the 
place where he lived and wrote..... The prophet’'s 
interest and point of view center throughout in Jerus, 
and he shows himself far more familiar with conditions 
in Pal than in distant Babylon. Most of his Niustra- 
tions are drawn from the agricultural life of Pal. His 
vocabulary is also that of a. man dwelling in Pal, and in 
this respect is in marked contrast with the synonyms 
employed by Ezekiel, the prophet of the Bab exile." 


That is to say, two of the most recent investi- 
gators of the Book of Isa reach conclusions quite 
at variance with the opinions advocated in 1890, 
when Delitzsch so reluctantly allowed that chs 40- 
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66 may have sprung from the period of Bab exile. 
Now, it is found that these last 27 chs were written 
after the exile, most probably in Pal, rather than 
in Babylonia as originally claimed, and are no 
longer considered addressed primarily to the suffer- 
ing exiles in captivity as was formerly urged. 

(4) The present state of the question —The present 
state of the Isa-question is, to say the least, con- 
fusing. Those who deny the integrity of the book 
may be divided into two groups, which we may call 
moderates and radicals. Among the moderates 
may be included Drs. Driver, G. A. Smith, Skinner 
Kirkpatrick, Koenig, A. B. Davidson, Barnes and 
Whitehouse. These all practically agree that the 
following chs and vs are not Isaiah’s: 11 10-16; 
12; 13 1—14 23; 16 1—16 12; 21 1-10; 24-27; 
34-35; 36-39; 40-66. That is to say, some 44 
chs out of the whole number, 66, were not written by 
Isaiah; or, approximately 800 out of 1,292 vs are 
not genuine. Among the radicals are Drs. Cheyne, 
Duhm, Hackmann, Guthe, Marti, Kennett and 
Gray. These all reject approximately 1,030 vs 
out of the total 1,292, retaining the following only 
as the genuine product of Isaiah and his age: 1 2-26. 
29-31; 2 6-19; 3 1.5.8.9.12-17; 4 1; 5 1-14.17-29; 
6; 7 1-8.22; 9 8—10 9; 10 13.14.27-32; 17 1-14; 
18; 20; 22 1-22; 28 1-4.7-22; 29 1-6.9.10.13-15: 
30 1-17; 31 1-4. That is, only about 262 vs out of 
the total 1,292 are allowed to be gennine. ‘This is, 
we believe, a fair statement of the Isa~question as 
it exists in the hands of divisive critics today. 

On the other hand there have been those who 
have defended and who still defend the essential 
unity of Isaiah’s entire book, e.g. Strachey (1874), 
Nagelsbach (1877), Bredenkamp (1887), Donglas 
(1895), W. H. Cobb (1883-1908), W. H. Green 
(1892), Vos (1898-99), Thirtle (1907), Margoliouth 
(1910) and O. T. Allis (1912). 

(5) Reasons for dissecting the book.—The funda~- 
mental axiom of criticism is the dictum that a 
prophet always spoke out of a definite historical 
situation to the present needs of the people among 
whom he lived, and that a definite historical sit- 
uation shall be pointed out for each prophecy. This 
fundamental postulate, which on the whole isreason- 
able and perfectly legitimate if not overworked, 
underlies all modern criticism of OT prophecy. It 
is not possible, however, always to trace a mere 
snatch of sermonic discourse to a definite historical 
situation apart from its context. Moreover, the 
prophets often spoke consciously, not only to their 
own generation, but also tothe generations to come. 
Isaiah in particular commanded, “Bind thou up 
the testimony, seal the law among my disciples” 
(8 16); that is, preserve my teachings for the future. 
Again in 80 8, he says, ‘‘Now go, . . . . inscribe it 
in a book, that tf may be for the time to come for ever 
and ever.” Andalsoin 42 23, “Who is there among 
you that will give ear to this? that will hearken and 
hear for the time to come?” 

Certain false presuppositions often govern critics 
in their disintegration of the book. Only a few 
examples need be given by way of illustration: 
(a) According to some, ‘the conversion of the 
heathen” lay quite beyond the horizon of any 8th- 
cent. prophet; consequently, Isa 2 2-4 and all 
similar passages which foretell the conversion of 
those outside the chosen people are to be relegated 
to an age subsequent to Isaiah. . (6) To others, 
“the picture of universal peace”’ in Isa 11 1-9 is a 
symptom of late date, and therefore this section 
and all kindred ones must bedeleted. (c) To others, 
the thought of “universal judgment”? upon “the 
whole earth” in 14 26 and elsewhere quite tran- 
scends Isaiah’s range of thought. (d) To others 
still, the apocalyptic character of chs 24-27 repre- 
sents a phase of Heb thought which prevailed in 


Israel only after Ezekiel. (e) Even to those who 
are considered moderates ‘the poetic character’ of 
a passage like ch 12, and the references to a “return” 
from captivity, as in 11 11-16, and the promises 
and consolations such as are found in ch 33 are 
cited as grounds for assigning these and similar 
passages to a much later age. Radicals deny in 
toto the existence of all Messianic passages among 
Isaiah’s own predictions, relegating all Messianic 
hope to a much later age. 

But to deny to the Isaiah of the 8th cent. all 
catholicity of grace, all universalism of salvation or 
judgment, every highly developed Messianic ideal, 
every rich note of promise and comfort, all sublime 
faith in the sacrosanct character of Zion, as some 
do, is unwarrantably to create a new Isaiah of 
greatly reduced proportions, a mere preacher of 
righteousness, a statesman of not very optimistic 
vein, and the exponent of a cold ethical religion 
without the warmth and glow of the messages 
which are actually ascribed to the prophet of the 
8th cent. 

As a last resort, certain critics have appealed to 
2 Ch 86 22.23 as external evidence that chs 40-66 
existed as a separate collection in the Chronicler’s 
age. But the evidence obtained from this source 
is so doubtful that it is well-nigh valueless. For it 
is not the prediction of Isa concerning Cyrus to 
which the Chronicler points as Jeremiah’s, but the 
“70 years” of Bab supremacy spoken of in ver 21, 
which Jeremiah actually did predict (cf Jer 25 11; 
29 10). On the other hand, chs 40-66 were cer- 
tainly ascribed to Isaiah as early as 180 BC, for 
Jesus Ben-Sirach, the author of Ecclus, speaks of 
Isaiah as the prophet who “saw by an excellent 
spirit that which should come to pass at the last, and 
comforted them that mourned in Zion” (Ecclus 
48 20ff; cf Isa 40 1ff). Furthermore, there is 
absolutely no proof that chs 1-39, or chs 40-66, or 
any other section of Isaiah’s prophecies ever existed 
by themselves as an independent collection; nor is 
there any substantial ground for supposing that the 
promissory and Messianic portions have been sys- 
tematically interpolated by editors long subse- 
quent to Isaiah’s own time. The earlier prophets 
presumably did more than merely threaten. 

(6) Arguments for one Isaiah.—It is as unreason- 
able to expect to be able to prove the unity of Isa 
as to suppose that it has been disproved. Internal 
evidence is indecisive in either case. There are 
arguments, however, which corroborate a belief 
that there was but one Isaiah. Here are some of 
those which might be introduced: 

(a) The circle of ideas, which are strikingly the 
same throughout the entire book: For example, 
take the characteristic name for God, which is 
almost peculiar to Isaiah, “the Holy One of Israel.” 
This title for Jeh occurs in the Book of Isa a total 
of 25 t, and only 6 t elsewhere in the OT, one of 
which is a || passage in K. This unique epithet, 
“the Holy One of Israel,” interlocks all the various 
portions with one another and stamps them with 
the personal imprimatur of him who saw the vision 
of the majestic God seated upon His throne, high 
and lifted up, and heard the angelic choirs singing: 
“Holy, holy, holy, is Jeh of hosts: the whole earth 
is full of his glory” (6 3). The presence of this 
Divine title in all the different sections of the book 
is of more value in identifying Isaiah as the author 
of all these prophecies than though his name had 
been inserted at the beginning of every chapter, for 
the reason that his theology—his conception of 
God as the Holy One—is woven into the very fiber 
and texture of the whole book. It occurs 12 t in 
chs 1-39, and 13 t in chs 40-66; and it is simply 
unscientific to say that the various alleged authors 
of the disputed portions all employed the same title 


Isaiah 


through imitation (cf 1 4; 5 19.24; 10 20; 12 6; 
17:7; 29:19; 30 11.12.15; 311; 87 23; also 
41 14.16.20; 43 3.14; 45 11; 47 4; 48 17; 49 7; 
64 5; 56 5; 60 9.14; elsewhere, only iu 2 K 19 
22; Ps 71 22; 78 41; 89 18; Jer 50 29; 51 5). 

Another unique idea which occurs with consid- 
erable repetition in the Book of lsa is the thought 
of a “highway” (cf 11 16; 35 8; 403; 48 19; 
49 11; 57 14; 6210). Another characteristic 
idea is that of a “remuant”’ (cf 1 9; 10 20.21.22; 
11 11.16; 14 22.30; 159; 16 14; 17 3; 2117; 
28 5; 37 31; 46 3; cf 65 8.9). Another striking 
trait of the book is the position occupied by ‘‘Zion”’ 
in the prophet’s thoughts (cf 2 3; 4 5; 18 7; 24 23; 
98 16; 29 8; 30 19: 31 9; 38 5.20; 34 8: 46 13: 
49 14; 51 3.16; 521; 59 20; 60 14; 62 1.11; 
66 8). Still another is the oft-repeated expression, 
“pangs of a woman in travail’’ (cf 18 8; 21 3; 26 
17.18; 42 14; 54 1; 66 7). These, and many others 
less distinctive, psychologically stamp the book with 
an individuality which it is difficult to account for, 
if it be broken up into countless fragments and dis- 
tributed, as some do, over the centuries. 

(b) The literary style: As negative evidence, 
literary style is not a very safe argument; for, as 
Professor McCurdy says, “In the case of a writer 
of Isaiah’s environments, style is not a sure cri- 
terion of authorship” (History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments, II, 317,n.). Yetitis certainly remark- 
able that the clause ‘for the mouth of Jeh hath 
spoken it’’ should be found 3 t in the Book of Isa, 
and nowhere else in the OT (cf 1 20; 40 5; 58 14). 
And it is noteworthy that the phrase, “streams of 
water,” should occur twice in Isa and nowhere else 
(cf 30 25; 44 4 in the Heb). And very peculiar 
is the tendency on the prophet’s part to emphatic 
reduplication (cf 2 7.8; 6 3; 8 9; 24 16.23; 40 1; 
43 11.25; 4815; 6112; 5719; 6210). In 
fact, it is not extravagant to say that Isaiah’s style 
differs widely from that of every other OT prophet, 
and is as far removed as possible from that of Eze- 
kiel and the post-exilic prophets. 

(c) Historical references: Take, for example, 
first, the prophet’s constant reference to Judah and 
Jerus, his country and its capital (1 7-9; 3 8; 
24 19; 25 2; 40 2.9; 62 4); likewise, to the temple 
and its ritual of worship and sacrifice. In 1 11-15, 
when all was prosperous, the prophet complained 
that the people were profuse and formal in their 
ceremonies and sacrifices; in 43 23.24, on the con- 
trary, when the country had beeu overrun by the 
Assyrian and Sennacherib had besieged the city, 
the prophet reminds them that they had not brought 
to Jch the sheep of their burnt offerings, nor honored 
Him with their sacrifices; while in 66 1-3.6.20, 
not only is the existence of the Temple and the ob- 
servance of the ritual presupposed, but those are 
sentenced who place their trust in the material 
temple, and the outward ceremonials of temple- 
worship. As for the “exile,’”’ the prophet’s attitude 
to it throughout is that of both anticipation and 
realization. Thus, in 7 1, judgment is only threat- 
ened, not yet inflicted: “Che righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come.’ That is to say, the 
exile is described as still future. On the other 
hand, in 3 8, “Jerus is ruined, and Judah is fallen,” 
which seems to describe the exile as in the past; 
yet, as everybody admits, these are the words of 
Isaiah of the 8th cent. In 11 11.12, the prophet 
says, “The Lord will set his hand again the second 
time to recover the remnant of his people... . 
from the four corners of the earth.” To interpret 
such a statement literally and mechanically without 
regard to 8th-cent. conditions, or to Isaiah’s mani- 
fest attitude to the exile, leads to confusion. No 
prophet realized so keenly or described so vividly 
the destiny of the Hebrews. : 
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(d) The predictive element: This is the strongest 
proof of the unity of the Book of Isa. Prediction 
is the very essence of prophecy (cf Dt 18 22); 
Isaiah was preéminently a prophet of the future. 
With unparalleled suddenness, he repeatedly leaps 
from despair to hope, from threat to promise, and 
from the actual to the ideal. What Professor Kent 
says of “Deutero-Isaiah” may with equal justice 
be said of Isaiah himself: ‘While in touch with his 
own age, the great unknown prophet lives in the at- 
mosphere of the past and the future” (Sermons, 
Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets, 28). 
Isaiah spoke to his own age, but he also addressed 
himself to the ages to follow. His verb tenses are 
characteristically futures and prophetic perfects. 
Of his book A. B. Davidson’s words are particu- 
larly true: ‘Jf any prophetic book be examined 

. it will appear that the ethical and religious 
teaching is always secondary, and that the essential 
thing in the book or discourse is the prophet’s out- 
look into the future’ (HDB, art. ‘Prophecy and 
Prophets,” IV, 119). 


Isaiah was exceptionally given to predicting: thus (a) 
before the Syro-Ephraimitic war (734 BC), he predicted 
that within 65 years Ephraim should he broken to pieces 
(7 8); and that before the child Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
should have knowledge to cry, ‘‘My father,’ or “My 
mother,’’ the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Sa- 
maria should he carried away (8 4; cf'7 16). These are, 
however, hut two of numerous predictions, as shown 
ahove, among his earlier prophecies (cf 1 27.28; 2 2-4; 
6 13; 10 20-23; 11 6-16; 17 14). 

(8B) Shortly before the downfall of Samaria in 722 BC, 
Isaiah predicted that Tyre should he forgotten 70 years, 
and that after the end of 70 years her merchandise should 
be holiness to Jeh (23 15.18). 

(y). In like manner prior to the siege of Ashdod in 
711 BC, he proclaimed that within 3 years Moab should 
he brought into contempt (16 14), and that within a 
year all the glory of Kedar should fail (21 16). 

(6) And not long prior to the siege of Jerus by Sen- 
nacherib in 701 BC, he predicted that in an_ instant, 
suddenly, a multitude of Jerusalem's foes should he as 
dust (29 5); that yet a very little while and Lehanon 
should be turned into a fruitful field (29 17); and that 
Assyria shouid be dismayed and fall by the sword, 
but not of men (30 17.31; 31 8). And more, that for 
days heyond a year, the careless women of Jerus should 
be tronbled (82_10.16—-20); and that the righteous in 
Zion should see Jerus a quiet habitation, and return and 
come with singing (83 17 ff; 35 4.10); but that Sen- 
nacherih, on the contrary, should hear tidings and return 
ae shooting an arrow into the city (37 7.26-29. 


declare. .... 
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Thave called him; . .. . from the beginning I have not 
spoken in secret” (48 6-8.14~16). 
explicit and emphatic. 
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this time, even hidden things. .... Yea, from of old 
thine ear was not opened..... Who among them hath 
declared these things? .... I, even I, have spoken; yea, 


Such predictions are 


(e) Cyrus a subject of prediction: From all the 
above-mentioned explicit and oft-repeated pre- 
dictions one thing is obvious, namely, that great 
emphasis is laid by the prophet on prediction 
throughout the entire Book of Isa. And it must be 
further allowed that “Cyrus” is represented by the 
author as predicted, from any point of view. The 
only question is, Does the prophet emphasize the 
fact that he himself is predicting the coming of 
Cyrus? or that former predictions concerning Cyrus 
are now, as the prophet writes, coming to pass 
before his readers’ eyes? Canon Cheyne’s remark 
upon this point is instructive. He says: “The 
editor, who doubtless held the later Jewish theory 
of prophecy, may have inferred from a number of 
passages, esp. 41 26; 48 3.6.14, that the first ap- 
pearance of Cyrus had been predicted by an ancient 
prophet, and observing certain Isaianic elements in 
the phraseology of these chapters, may have identi- 
fed the epic with Isaiah’ (Intro to the Book of 

sa, 238). 


Dr. G. A. Smith likewise allows that Cyrus is the ful- 
filment of former predictions. 

.He says: ‘‘Nor is it possible to argue, as some have 
tried to do, that the prophet is predicting these things 
as if they had already happened. For as part of an 
argument for the unique divinity of the God of Israel, 
Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible,’ and already accredited 
with success, is pointed out as the unmistakable proof 
that former prophecies of a deliverance for Israel are 
already coming to pass, Cyrus, in short, is not pre- 
sented as a prediction, but as a proof that a prediction 
is being fulfilled” (HDB, art. “Isaiah,” 493). And 
further he says: ‘‘The chief claim, therefore, which chs 
40 ff make for the God of Israel is His power to direct 
the history of the world in conformity to a long-predicted 
and faithfully followed purpose. This claim starts from 
the proof that Jeh has long before predicted events now 
happening or about to happen, with Cyrus as their 
center. But this is much more than a proof of isolated 

redictions, though these imply ommniscience. It is a 

eclaration of the unity of history sweeping to the high 
ends which have been already revealed to_Israel—an 
exposition, in short, of_the Omnipotence, Consistence, 
and qeactuness of the Providence of the one true God" 
(ib, e 


It is obvious, therefore, in any case, whether these 
chapters are early or late, that Cyrus is the subject 
of prediction. It really makes little difference at 
which end of history one takes his stand, whether 
in the 8th cent. BC with Isaiah, or in the 6th cent. 
BC with ‘“Deutero-Isaiah.” Cyrus, to the author 
of these chs, is the subject of prediction. In other 
words, whether indeed the author is really pre- 
dicting Cyrus in advance of all apparent fulfilment, 
or Cyrus is the fulfilment of some ancient prediction 
by another, does not alter the fact that Cyrus was 
the subject of prediction on the part of somehody. 
Accordingly, as was stated at the outset, the whole 
question is, which does the prophet emphasize, (a) 
the fact that he himself is predicting? or, (6) that 
former predictions by someone else are now before 
his eyes coming to pass? The truth is, the prophet 
seers to live in the atmosphere of the past and the 
future ag well as in the present, all of which are 
equally vivid to his prophetic mind. This isa pecul- 
iar characteristic of Isaiah. It is seen in the ac- 
count he gives of his inaugural vision (ch 6), of 
which Delitzsch remarks that it is “like a predic- 
tion in the process of being fulfilled.” The same is 
true of chs 24-27. There the prophet repeatedly 
projects himself into the future, and speaks from the 
standpoint of the fulfilment of his predictions. It 
is esp. true of chs 40-48. At one time the prophet 
emphasizes the fact that he is predicting, and a little 
later he describes his predictions as coming to pass. 
When, accordingty, a decision is mate as to when 


the author predicted Cyrus, it is more natural to 
suppose that he was doing so long before Cyrus’ 
actual appearance. This, in fact, is in keeping 
with the test of true prophecy contained in Dt 18 
22: “When a prophet speaketh in the name of Jeb, 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which Jeh hath not spoken; the prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously, thou shalt not be afraid 
of him.” Besides, there is a similar explicit pre- 
diction in the OT, namely, that of King Josiah, 
who was foretold by name two centuries before he 
came (1 K 13 2; cf 2 K 23 15.16). 

Dr. W. H. Cobb in the Journal of Bib. Literature 
and Exegesis, 1901, 79, pleads for a ‘‘sbrinkage of 
Cyrus,” because Cyrus figures only in chs 40-48, 
and is then dismissed. Dr. Thirtle, on the other 
hand, argues that the name ‘Cyrus’ is a mere 
appellative, being originally not Kdéresh (Cyrus), 
but héresh (‘“workman,” “‘artificer,”” ‘“image- 
breaker’), and that 44 27.28 is a gloss (cf OT 
Problems, 244-64). But in opposition to these 
views the present writer prefers to write Cyrus 
large, and to allow frankly that he is the subject of 
extraordinary prediction. For the very point of 
the author’s argument is, .hat he is predicting events 
which Jeh alone is capable of foretelling or bringing 
to pass; in other words, that prescience is the proof 
of Jeh’s deity. Isaiah lived im an age when Jeh’s 
secrets were first revealed privately unto His serv- 
ants the prophets (cf Am 3 7). Political condi- 
tions were unsettled and kaleidoscopic, and there 
was every incentive to predict. That Isaiah actu- 
ally uttered wonderful predictions is attested, 
furthermore, both by Jesus Ben-Sirach in Ecclus 
48 20-25 (written c 180 BC), and by Jos in his 
Ant, XI, i, 1, 2 (dating from ¢ 100 AD); and these 
are ancient traditions worthy of credence. 

Recently, Mr. Oswald T. Allis, after a thorough 
and exhaustive critical investigation of “the 
numerico-climactic structure” of the poem in Isa 
44 24-28, concludes that “the most striking and 
significant features of the poem favor the view that 
while the utterance was significant in and of itself, 
it was chiefly significant in view of the exceptional 
circumstance under which it was spoken, i.e. in view 
of its early date. The chronological arrangement 
of the poem assigns the Restoration and Cyrus to 
the future. The perspective of the poem, together 
with the abrupt change of person in the 2d strophe, 
argues that the future is a remote future. And 
finally the carefully constructed double climax 
attaches a significance to the definiteness of the 
utterance which is most easily accounted for if this 
future was so remote that a definite disclosure con- 
cerning it would be of extraordinary importance.” 
And he further alleges that “it is impossible, if 
justice is done to the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, to limit the prophetic horizon of the prophet 
Isaiah to the preéxilic period and that .. . . when 
the form of the poem is recognized, there is every 
reason to assign it to a preéxilic prophet, to Isaiah, 
since the form of the poem is admirably calculated 
to emphasize the fact that Cyrus and the Restora- 
tion belong to a distant future, and to make it clear 
that it is just because of this fact that the definite- 
ness of the prophecy, the mention of Cyrus by name 
is so remarkable and of such unique significance’ 
(Bib. and Theol. Studies, by the members of the 
Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, Cen- 
tennial vol, 1912, 628-29). 

After all, why should men object to prediction 
on so large a scale? Unless there is definiteness 
about any given prediction, and unless it tran- 
scends ordinary prognostication, there is no especial 
value in it. Should it be objected, however, that 
prediction of so mimute a character is “abhorrent 
to reason,” the answer is already at band; it may 


Isaiah, Ascen. of 
Ishmael 
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be abhorrent to reason, but it is a handmaid to faith. 
Faith has to do with the future, even as prediction has 
to do with the future; and the OT is preéminently 
a book which encourages faith. There is really no 
valid objection to the prediction of Cyrus. For 
the one outstanding differentiating characteristic 
of Israel’s religion is predictive prophecy. The 
Hebrews certainly predicted the coming of a Mes- 
siah. Indeed, the Hebrews were the only people 
of antiquity whose “Golden Age” lay in the future 
rather than in the past. Accordingly, to predict 
the coming of a Cyrus as the human agent of Israel’s 
salvation is but the reverse side of the same prophet’s 
picture of the Divine agent, namely, the ohedient, 
Suffering Servant of Jeh, who would redeem Israel 
from its sin. Deny to Isaiah the son of Amoz the 
prediction concerning Cyrus, and it is but logical 
to go farther and to deny to him the Messianic hope 
which is usually associated with his name. Deny 
to Isaiah the son of Amoz the predictions concern- 
ing a return from captivity, and the prophecies of 
his book are robbed of their essential character 
and unique perspective. Emasculate those portions 
of the Book of Isa which unveil the future, and they 
are reduced to a mere vaticinium ex eventu, and 
their religious value as Divine oracles is largely lost. 
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Memorial Volume. 
Gsorce L. Ropinson 
ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF. See Arocatyptic 
LITERATURE. 


ISCAH, iz’ka, is’ka (MDO", yiskah): Daughter of 
Haran and sister of Milcah the wife of Nahor (Gen 
11 29), Tradition identifies her with Sarai, Abram’s 
wife; but without sufficient reason. 


ISCARIOT, is-kar’i-ot. 


ISDAEL, is’da-el (‘IoSafA, Isdaél): In 1 Esd 6 
33; called “Giddel” in Ezr 2 56. 


ISH (W", ’ish): In the following Heb proper 
names, a prefix meaning “man of,’ or, collectively, 
“men of’: Ish-bosheth, Ishhod, Ish-tob (but RV 
correctly “the men of Tob”). See also Esupaat, 
EsHpan; Iscariot. 


ISHBAAL, ish’ba-al. See IsH-BOSHETH. 


ISHBAH, ish’ba (maw, yishbah): A member of 
the tribe of Judah, father of Eshtemoa (1 Ch 4 17). 


ISHBAK, ish’bak (p2W", yishbak): A name in 
the list of sons of Abraham by Keturah (Gen 25 
2||1 Ch 1 32). These names probably represent 
tribes; the tribe of Ishbak has not been certainly 
identified. 


ISHBI-BENOB, ish-bi-bé’nob (A224 "2D", yishbi 
bhendbh): One of the four “born to the giant in 
Gath” who were slain by David and his men (28 
21 15-22). Ishhi-benob was slain by Abishai, and 
David’s life saved by the act (vs 16.17). 


ISH-BOSHETH, ish-bo’sheth (MPD-WN, "ish- 
bésheth, “man of shame’; ‘IerBoobé, Iesbosthé): 
Called SYD, ’eshba'al, “man of Baal” (1 Ch 8 


are? 

33), and "WW", ytshwi, “man of Jeh’’(?), perhaps for 
WIR, ‘ishtyd (18 14 49). Cf Esupaan and 
Isuvi (AV “Ishui’). We probably have the right 
meaning of the name in Eshbaal and Ishvi, the 
words Baal and Jeh being frequently interchanged. 
The change to Ish-bosheth, “man of shame,” in 
2S, where the story of his shameful murder is re- 
lated, may be better explained as reference to this 
(see MEPHIBOSHETH, whose name was also changed 
from Merib-baal for similar reasons), than to find 
here a suggestion of Baal-worship, but see HPN, 
121, where the change is explained as a correction of 
the scribes, in consequence of prophetic protests. 

One of the sons of Saul (1 Ch 8 33; 9 39; 18S 
14 49) who, when his father and brothers were 
slain in the battle of Gilboa (1 S 31 1 ff), was pro- 
claimed king over Israel by Abner, the captain of 
Saul’s host, at Mahanaim (258 2 8ff). Ish- 
bosheth was 40 years old at this time and reigned 
over Israel 2 years (28 2 10). Judah, however, 
proclaimed David its king. The consequence 
was war (2 8 2 12ff). The house of David pre- 
vailed against the house of Saul (2 § 3 1), but the 
war did not come to a close until Abner, angry on 
account of the rebuke he suffered from I. for his 
unlawful intimacy with Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, 
joined David (25 3 6ff). David’s condition to 
return to him Michal, his wife, before peace could 
be made, was fulfilled by I. (2 $3 14 f), but it was 
not until after Abner’s death that I. seems to have 
given up hopes of retaining his power (28 4 1 ff). 
The shameful murder of I. by his own captains is 
recorded in 2 8 4 5ff. David punished the mur- 
derers who had expected reward and buried I. in 
the grave of Abner at Hebron (2 S 4 12f). 

. Artur L. BREsLico 

ISHHOD, ish’hod (THUD, ’ishehddh, “man of 
majesty’’): A man of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 
7 18, AV “Ishod’’). 


See Jupas IscaRioT. 
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ISHI, ish’] (VW, yish'z, “salutary’”’): 

(1) A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2 31); the genealogy 
may denote his membership by blood, or only by 
adoption, in the tribe of Judah. 

(2) A Judahite (1 Ch 4 20). 

(3) A Simeonite, whose sons led 500 of their tribe 
against the Amalekites in Mt. Seir (1 Ch 4 42). 

(4) One of the chiefs of Manasseh E. of the Jor- 
dan (1 Ch 6 24). 


ISHI, ish’t, shi CW", ‘tshi, “my husband”; 
LXX 6 dvip pov, ho anér mou): The name symbolic 
of Jeh’s relation to Israel which Hosea (2 16) de- 
clares shall be used when Baali, “my lord,’’ has 
become hateful on account of its associations with 
the worship of the Baals. 


ISHIAH, i-shi’ya. See Issurau. 
ISHIJAH, i-shi’ja. See Issmisaug. 


. ISHMA, ish’ma (N12, yishma’, from the root 
yasham, ‘‘to lie waste,’’ therefore meaning ‘‘deso- 
late’): A brother of Jezrecl and Idbash, ‘‘the sons 
of the father of Etam’” (1 Ch 4 3). They were 
brothers of Hazzelelponi. 


ISHMAEL, ish’mi-el ONvAw, yishma’é’l, “God 
heareth,”” or “God may,” “shall hear”; "Iopaf, 
Ismaél): 

(1) The son of Abraham by Hagar, the Egyp 
slave of his wife Sarah. The circumstances con- 
nected with his birth reveal what seems to us to be 
a very strange practice. It was customary among 
ancient peoples to correct the natural defect of 
barrenness by substituting a slave woman. In our 
narrative, this is shown to be authorized and brought 
about by the legitimate wife with the understanding 
that the offspring of such a union should be regarded 
as her own: “It may be that I shall obtain children 
by her,” lit. “that I shall be builded by her” (Gen 
16 2 


The hopes of Sarah were realized, for Hagar gave 
birth to a son, and yet the outcome was not fully 
pleasing to Abraham’s wife; there was 

1, Birth one serious drawback. As soon as 
Hagar “saw that she had conceived,” 
her behavior toward her mistress underwent a radi- 
cal change; she was “despised in her eyes.” But 
for the intervention of the angel of Jeh, the boy 
might have been born in Egypt. For, being dealt 
with hardly (or humbled) by Sarah, the handmaid 
fled toward that country. On her way she was told 
by the angel to return to her mistress and submit 
herself “under her hands.” She obeyed, and the 
child who was to be as ‘‘a wild ass among men” was 
born when his father was 86 years old (Gen 16 7-16). 
At the age of 13 years the boy was circumcised 
(Gen 17 25) in accordance with the Divine com- 
mand received by Abraham: “Every 

2. ,Circum- male among you shall be circum- 
cision cised’”’ (Gen 17 10). Thus young Ish- 
mael was made a party to the cove- 

nant into which God had entered with the lad’s 
father. The fact that both Abraham and his son 
were circumcised the same day (Gen 17 26) un- 
doubtedly adds to the importance of Ishmael’s par- 
taking of the holy rite. He was certainly made to 
understand how much his father loved him and how 
deeply he was concerned about his spiritual welfare. 
We may even assume that there was a time when 
Abraham looked upon Ishmael as the promised seed. 
His error was made clear to him when God promised 
him the birth of a son by Sarah. At first this 
seemed to be incredible, Abraham being 100 years 
of age and Sarah 90. And yet, how could he dis- 
believe the word of God? His cherished, though 


mistaken, belief about Ishmael, his doubts regarding 
the possibility of Sarah’s motherhood, and the first 
faint glimmer of the real meaning of God’s promise, 
all these thoughts found their expression in the 
fervid wish: “O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!’ (Gen 17 18). Gradually the truth dawned 
upon the patriarch that God's thoughts are not the 
thoughts of men, neither their ways His ways. But 
we have no reason to believe that this entire changing 
of the mental attitude of Abraham toward Ishmael 
reacted unfavorably on his future treatment of this 
son “born of the flesh” (cf Gen 21 11). If there 
were troubles in store for the boy likened by the 
angel of Jeh to a wild ass, it was, in the main, the 
youngster’s own fault. 

When Isaac was weaned, Ishmael was about 16 
years of age. The weaning was made an occasion 

for great celebration. But it seems the 
3. Banish- pleasure of the day was marred by the 
ment objectionable behavior of Ishmael. 
“And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyp .... mocking” (Gen 219). Her jealous 
motherly love had quickened her sense of obser- 
vation and her faculty of reading the character of 
children. We do not know exactly what the word 
used in the Heb for “mocking” really means. The 
LXX and the Vulg render the passage: ‘When 
Sarah saw the scn of Hagar... . playing with 
Isaac,” and St. Paul followed a later tradition when 
he says: “He that was born after the flesh perse- 
cuted him that was born after the Spirit” (Gal 4 
29). Lightfoot (in his notes to the Ep. to the Gal) 
says: ‘‘At all events the word seems to mean mock- 
ing, jeering.’’ At any rate, the fact remains that 
Sarah objected to the bringing up of the son of 
promise together with the “mocker,” and so both 
mother and son were banished from the tents of 
Abraham. 

Now there came a most critical time in the life of 
young Ishmael. Only some bread and a bottle of 
water were ‘put on the shoulder’ of Hagar by 
Abraham when he expelled her with her son. Aim- 
lessly, as it seems, the two walked about in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. The water was soon 
spent, and with it went all hope and energy. The 
boy, being faint with thirst and tired out by his 
constant walking in the fierce heat of the sun, seemed 
tobe dying. Sohis mother put him rapidly down 
in the shade of some plant. (We do not share 
the opinion of some writers that the narrative of 
Gen 21 8ff represented Ishmael as a little boy 
whom his mother had carried about and finally 
flung in the shade of some shrub. Even if this 
passage is taken from a different source, it is cer- 
tainly not in conflict with the rest as to the age of 
Ishmael.) After this last act of motherly love— 
what else could she do to help the boy?—she re- 
tired to a place at some distance and resignedly ex- 
pected the death of her son and perhaps her own. 

For the 2d time in her life, she had a marvelous 
experience. ‘God heard the voice of the lad”’ and 
comforted the unhappy mother most wonderfully. 
Through His angel He renewed His former promise 
regarding her son, and then He showed her a wellof 
water. The lad’s life was saved and, growing up, 
he became in time an archer. He lived in the 
wilderness of Paran and was married by his mother 
to an Egyp wife (Gen 21 21). 

When Abraham died, his exiled son returned to 
assist his brother to bury their father (Gen 26 9). 

In the same chapter we find the names 
4. His of Ishmael’s 12 sons (vs 12 ff) and a 
Children brief report of bis death at the age of 

137 years (ver 17). According to Gen 
28 9 he also had a daughter, Mahalath, whom Esau 
took for his wife; in Gen 36 3 her name is given 
as Basemath. 
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The character of Ishmael and his descendants 
(Arabian nomads or Bedouins) is very accurately 
and vividly depicted hy the angel of 
5. De- Jeh: ‘He shall be as a wild ass among 
scendants men; his hand shall be against every 
Man, and every man’s hand against 
him” (Gen 16 12). These nomads are, indeed, 
roaming the wilds of the desert, jealous of their in- 
dependence, quarrelsame and adventurous. We 
may well think of their progenitor as of a proud, 
undaunted and rugged son of the desert, the very 
counterpart of the poor hoy lying half dead from 
fatigue and exposure under the shrub in the wilder- 
ness of Beersheha. 
The person and the history of Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
ham, ‘‘born after the flesh,” is of special interest to the 
student of the NT because St. Paul uses him, 
6. Inthe in theEp.totheGal, asa type of those Jews 
who cling to the paternal religion in such a 
NT manner as to be unable to discern the tran- 
sient character of the OT institutions, and 
esp. those of the Mosaic law. By doing so they could not 
be made to see the true meaning of the law, and instead 
of embracing the grace of God as the only means of ful- 
filling the law, they most bitterly fought the central doc- 
trine of Christianity and even persecuted its advocates. 
Like Ishmael, they were born of Hagar, the handmaid or 
slave woman; like him, they were Ahraham’s sons only 
‘after the flesh,"' and _ their ultimate fate is foreshadowed 
in the casting out of Hagar and her son. They could not 
expect to maintain the connection with the true Israel, 
and even incase they should acclaim Christ their Messiah 
they were not to be the leaders of the church or the ex- 
pounders of its teachings (Gal 4 21-28). 
(2) The son of Nethaniah (Jer 40 8—41 18; cf 
2 K 25 23-25). It is a dreary story of jealousy 
and treachery which Jeremiah has recorded in chs 
40, 41 of his book. After the destruction of Jerus 
and the deportation of the better class of Jewish 
citizens, it was necessary to provide for some sort 
of a government in the depopulated country. Pub- 
lic order had to be restored and maintained; the 
crops of the fields were endangered and had to be 
taken care of. It was thus only common political 
prudence that dictated to the king of Babylon the 
setting up of a governor for the remnant of Judah. 
He chose Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, for the diffi- 
cult position. The new officer selected for his 
place of residence the city of Mizpah, where he was 
soon joined by Jeremiah. All the captains of the 
Jewish country forces came to Mizpah with their 
men and put themselves under Gedaliah’s orders 
(Jer 40 13). Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, the 
son of Elishama ‘‘of the seed royal’? (2 K 26 25) 
was among their number—all of which must have 
been rather gratifying to the new governor. But 
he was destined to be cruelly disappointed. A 
traitor was among the captains that had gathered 
around him. Yet the governor might have pre- 
vented his dastardly scheme. Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, and other loyal captains warned him of the 
treachery of Ishmael, telling him he was induced 
by Baalis, the Ammonite king, to assassinate the 
governor. But the governor’s faith in Ishmael 
was not to be shaken; he even looked upon Joha- 
nan’s report as false and calumnious (Jer 40 16). 
About 2 months after the destruction of Jerus, 
Ishmael was ready to strike the mortal blow. With 
10 men he came to Mizpah, and there, at a banquet 
given in his honor, he killed Gedaliah and all the 
Jews and Chaldacans that were with him. He suc- 
ceeded in keeping the matter secret, for, 2 days after 
the horrible deed, he persuaded a party of 80 pious 
Jews to enter the city and killed all but 10 of them, 
throwing their bodies into a pit. These men were 
coming from the ruins of the Temple with the offer- 
ings which they had intended to leave at Jerus. 
Now they had found out, to their great distraction, 
that the city was laid waste and the Temple de- 
stroyed. So they passed by Mizpah, their beards 
shaven, their clothes rent, and with cuts about their 


persons (Jer 41 5). We may, indeed, ask indig- 
nantly, Why this new atrocity? The answer may 
he found in the fact that Ishmael did not kill all of 
the men. He spared 10 of them because they 
promised him some hidden treasures. This shows 
his motive. He was a desperate man and just then 
carrying out a desperate undertaking. He killed 
those peaceful citizens because of their money, and 
money he needed to realize his plans. They were 
those of a traitor to his country, inasmuch as he 
intended to deport the inhabitants of Mizpah to the 
land of his high confederate, the king of the Am- 
monites. Among the captives were Jeremiah and 
the daughters of the Jewish king. But his efforts 
came to naught. When Johanan and the other 
captains were told of Ishmael’s unheard-of actions, 
they immediately pursued the desperate adven- 
turer and overtook him by the “great waters that 
are in Gibeon.’’ Unfortunately, they failed to 
capture Ishmael; for he managed to escape with 
eight men to the Ammonites. See, further, Grpa- 
LIAH. 

(3) A descendant of Benjamin and the son of 
Azel (1 Ch 8 38; cf 9 44). 

(4) The father of Zebadiah who was “the ruler 
of the house of Judah, in all the king’s [Jehoshaphat, 
2 Ch 19 8] matters” (2 Ch 19 11). ; 

(5) The son of Jehohanan, and a “captain of 
hundreds,” who lived at the time of Jehoiada and 
Joash (2 Ch 23 1). ; 

(6) One of the sons of Pashhur the priest. He 
was one of those men who had married foreign 
women and were compelled to “put away their 
wives” (Ezr 10 22). WititiamM Baur 


ISHMAEL (Icpasa, Ismaél): 
(1) AV “Ismael” (Jth 2 23), the son of Abraham 


by Hagar. 
(2) 1 Esd 9 22 (AV, RV “‘Ismael”’), corresponding 
to Ishmael in Ezr 10 22. See preceding art. 


ISHMAELITES, ish’mi-el-its (O"SNINW, yish- 
mé lim): The supposed descendants of Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham and Hagar, whom Abraham sent 
away from him after the birth of Isaac (Gen 21 
j4-21). The sons of Ishmael are given in Gen 25 
13.14; they were twelve in number and gave rise 
to as many tribes, but the term Ishmaelite has a 
broader signification, as appears from Gen 37 28. 
36, where it is identified with Midianite. From 
Gen 16 12 it may be inferred that it was applied 
to the Bedawin of the desert region E. of the Jordan 
generally, for the character there assigned to Ish- 
mael, “His hand shall be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him,” fits the habits of 
Bedawin in all ages. Such was the character of the 
Midianites as described in Jgs 7, who are again 
identified with the Ishmaelites (8 24). These ref- 
erences show that the Ishmaelites were not confined 
to the descendants of the son of Abraham and 
Hagar, but refer to the desert tribes in general, like 
“the children of the east’? (Jgs 7 12). 

. H. Porter 

ISHMAIAH, ish-ma’ya (“2Y2U", yishmatyah, 
‘Jeh is hearing’): 

(1) A man of Gibeon, chief of David's 30 great 
warriors, who came to him at Ziklag (1 Ch 12 4, 
AV “Ismaiah’’). 

(2) Chief of the armed contingent of the tribe 
of Zebulun, which served David in the monthly 
order of the tribes (1 Ch 27 19). 


ISHMEELITES, ish’mécl-its (NPD, yish- 
melt). See IsHMAELITEs. 


ISHMERAI, ish’mé-ri (WW, yishmeray, from 
shamar, meaning ‘to hedge about,” i.e. “io guard,” 
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and therefore a “guard,” “‘protector’): A deseend- 
ant of Benjamin, son of Epaal, resident of Jerus, 
one of the “heads of fathers’ houses throughout 
their generations, chief men’ (1 Ch 8 18). 


ISHOD, i’shod, ish’od (THAW, ’ishehddh): AV 
1 Ch 7 18 for IsHHon (q.v.). 


ISHPAH, ish’pa (MED, yishpah, “firm,” 
“strong’): A man of the tribe of Benjamin, of the 


house of Beriah (1 Ch 8 16). 


ISHPAN, ish’pan (jBW , yishpan, lit. “he will 
hide’): Descendant of Benjamin, son of Shashak, 
one of “the chief men, heads of fathers’ houses”; 
lived at Jerus (1 Ch 8 22). 


ISH-SECHEL, ish’sé-kel (3 DN, “ish sekhel, 
“man of discretion’): Ezra, at one time in need 
of ministers for the house of God, sent ‘unto Iddo 
the chief at the place Casiphia.” ‘And according 
to the good hand of our God upon us they brought 
us a man of discretion [m “‘Ish-sechel’’], of the sons 
of Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel” (Ear 
8 18). This is the only reference to Ish-sechel. 


ISH-TOB, ish’tob (ATQ WX, ’ish tabh, ARV “the 
men of Tob’): A place in Pal, probably a small 
kingdom, large enough, however, to supply at least 
12,000 men of valor to the children of Ammon in 
their struggle against Joab, David’s general (2 S 
10 6.8). See Isx. 


ISHUAH, ish’d-a, ISUAH, is’ti-a (TIW>, yish- 
wah, lit. “he will level’). See Isuuar; IsHvau; 
IsuHvI. 


ISHUAI, ish’t-i, ISHUI, ish’i-i (I, yishu7, 
“level’’). See Isuvi. 


ISHVAH, ish’va (MNW", yishwah, “even,” “level’’; 
AV Ishuah and Isuah): Second son of Asher (Gen 
46 17; 1 Ch 7 30). As only the families of his 
brothers Ishvi, etc, are mentioned in Nu 26 44, 
the supposition is that he left no issue. 


ISHVI, ish’vi (W", yishwi, “equal’’): 

(1) The third son of Asher (Gen 46 17; 1 Ch 
7 30), and founder of the family of the Ishvites (Nu 
26 44, AV “Jesuites’), AV ‘Tsui,’ “Jesui,’”’ and 
“Tshui.”” 

2) The name is also found among the sons of 
Saul (1 S 14 49), AV “Ishui.” 


ISLAND, i’land, ISLE, il ([1] "&, *z, “island” or 
‘isle’; ARV has “eoast” or ‘“coast-land” in Isa 
20 6; 23 2.6; RVm has “coast-lands”’ in Gen 10 
5; Isa 11 11; 24 15; 69 18; Jer 25 22; Ezk 39 6; 
Dnl 11 18; Zeph 2 11; RVm has “sea-coast” in 
Jer 47 4. [2] pl. DYN, 'tytm, AV “wild beasts of 
the islands,” RV ‘wolves,’ RVm “howling creatures” 
[Isa 13 22; 34 14; Jer 50 39]. [3] vyclor, néston, 
“small island” [Acts 27 16]. [4] vfjcos, nésos, ‘island’ 
[Acts 13 6; 27 26; 28 1.7.9.11; Rev 1 9; 6 14; 16 
20]): Except as noted above, ‘2 in RV is tr? “‘isle”’ 
or “island.”’ Arvap (q.v.), a Phoen island-eity N. 
of Tripoli, Syria, is mentioned in Gen 10 18; 1 Ch 
116; Ezk 27 8.11. This and Tyre were the only 
important islands on the coast, both of them very 
small. We find references to Kittim or Chittim, 
Cyprus (Gen 104; Nu 24 24; 1 Ch17; Isa 
93 1.12; Jer 210; Ezk 27 6; Dnl 11 30); to 
Elishah, perhaps Carthage (Gen 10 4; 1 Ch 1 7; 
Ezk 27 7); to “isles of the nations’ (Gen 10 5; 
Zeph 2 11) 5 to “isles of the sea’ (Est 10 1; Isa 


11 11; 24 15; Ezk 26 18); to ‘‘Tarshish and the 
isles’ (Ps 72 10; cf Isa 66 19); to “isle [RVm 
“‘sea-coast”] of Caphtor”’ (Jer 47 4). Communica- 
tion with these islands or distant coasts is kept up 
by the Tyrians (Ezk 27 3.15). The Jews were not 
a maritime people, and in early times their geo- 
graphical knowledge was very limited. Of 32 OT 
passages referring to ‘island’ or “‘isle,”’ 25 are in 
Isa, Jer, and Ezk. In the NT, besides the passages 
noted above, and Patmos (Rev 1 9), various islands 
are mentioned by name in connection with the voy- 
ages of St. Paul, e.g. Cyprus, Crete, Lesbos, Samos, 
Samothrace, Chios, Melita, Sicily (Syracuse, Acts 
28 12). “Jackals” is a perfectly possible tr of 
‘tym (AV “wild beasts of the islands,’ RV 
“wolves,” RVm “howling creatures”). See Coast; 
GEOGRAPHY; JACKAL; WOLF. 
Aurrep Exiy Day 

ISLES OF THE GENTILES (Gen 10 5): ARV 
‘Ssles [m ‘‘coast-lands”] of the nations,”’ said of the 
territories of the sons of Japheth. The reference is 
to the eoasts of the Western Mediterranean, with 
their islands (cf ‘isles of the sea,” Est 10 1; Ezk 
26 18, etc). See TaBLe or Narrons. 


ISMACHIAH, is-ma-ki’a (WWD, yismakh- 
yaha, “Jeh will sustain”): One of the “overseers 
under the hand of Conaniah and Shimei his brother, 
by the appointment of Hezekiah the king, and 
Azariah the ruler of the house of God” (2 Ch 31 18). 

ISMAEL, is’m4-el. See IsHmar.. 

ISMAERUS, is-ma-é’rus (Iepdypos, Ismdéros): 
AV “Omaerus’” (1 Esd 9 34), corresponding to 
Amram ion Ezr 10 34. 


ISMAIAH, is-ma’ya. 
ISPAH, is’pa. 
ISRAEL, iz’ra-el. 
ISRAEL, HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE: 


INTRODUCTORY 
1. Sources 
(1) The OT 
*5 Josephus 
(3) The Monuments 
2. Religious Character of the History 
. Onieins oF IsRAEL IN Pre-Mosaic Times 
1. Original Home 
2. 
3 


See Isumatau. 
See Isupan, 


See Jacos. 


Ethnographical Origin 
. Patriarchal Origins and History 
(1) Patriarchal Conditions—Gen 14 
$33 Ideas of God 
3) Descent into Egypt 
II. Nationality UNDER MossEs 
1. Israel in Egypt 
(1) Chronology 
2) Moses 
2. Historical Character of the Exodus 
0 Egyptian Version of the Exodus 
3 Geographical Matters 
(3) The Wilderness Sojourn 
{4) Entrance into Canaan 
III. Periop or THE JUDGES 
1. General Character of Period 
. The Different Judges — 
. Chronology of the Period 
. Loose Organization of the People 
HE Kinepom: IsRaEL-JuDAH 
Samuel 
The Kingdom of Saul 
David 


who 


IV. 


Solomon 

. Division of the Kingdom 

. Sources of the History of the Kingdom 

. Chronological Matters 

V. Periop or tHE Separatep Krnopoms 

1. Contrasts and Vicissitudes of the Kingdoms 
2. The Successive Reigns—Jeroboam I, etc 
3. The Literary Prophets 

VI. Time oF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE 
1. Influence of the Exile 
2. Daniel 2 
3. Elephantine Papyri 
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VII. Return rrom tHe EXiLe anp THE ResTORATION 


1. Career of Cyrus 
2. First_ Return under Zerubbabel 

(1) Building of the Temple 

(2) Haggai and Zechariah 
3. Ezra and Nehemiah 

Malachi 
Tue Jews uNpDER ALEXANDER aNp His Suc- 
CESSORS 
1. Spread of Hellenism 
2. The Hasmoneans 
3. Herod 

IX. Tus Romans 

1. Division of Territory 
2. Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
Later Insurrection of Bar-Cochba 
3. Spiritual Life of Period 
Appearance of Jesus Christ 
LITERATURE 

Introductory.—The chief and best source from 

which we can learn who this people was and what 
was its history is the Bible itself, esp. 

1. Sources the OT, which tells us the story of this 
people from its earliest beginnings. 

(1) In the OT —The origins of Israel are narrated 
in Gen; the establishment of the theocracy, in the 
other books of the Pent; the entrance into Canaan, 
in the Book of Josh; the period preceding the kings, 
in the Book of Jgs; the establishment of the mon- 
archy and its development, in the Books of 8, and 
the opening chapters of the Books of K, which latter 
report also the division into two kingdoms and the 
history of these down to their overthrow. The 
Books of Ch contain, || with the books already men- 
tioned, a survey of the historical development from 
Adam down,to the Bab captivity, but confine this 
account to the theocratical center of this history 
and its sphere. Connected with Ch are found the 
small Books of Ezr and Neh, which probably origi- 
nally constituted a part of Ch, but which pass over 
the Exile and begin at once with the story of the 
Return. Then, too, these two books contain only 
certain episodes in the history of the Return, which 
were of importance for the restoration of the Jewish 
theocracy, so that the story found in them is any- 
thing but complete. With the 5th cent. BC the 
Bib. narrative closes entirely. For the succeeding 
centuries we have nothing but some scattered data; 
but for the 2d pre-Christian cent. we have a new 
source in the Books of the Macc, which give a con- 
nected account of the struggles and the rule of the 
Asmoneans, which reach, however, only from 174 
to 185 BC. 

The historical value of the OT books is all the 
greater the nearer the narrator or his sources stand 
in point of time to the events that are recorded; 
e.g. the contents of the Books of K have in general 
greater value as historical sources than what is 
reported in the Books of Ch, written at a much later 
period. Yet it is possible that a later chronicler 
could have made use of old sources which earlier 
narrators had failed to employ. This is the actual 
state of affairs in connection with a considerable 
number of matters reported by the Bib. chroniclers, 
which supplement the exceedingly meager extracts 
furnished by the author of the Books of K. Then, 
further, the books of the prophets possess an ex- 
traordinary value as historical sources for the special 
reason that they furnish illustrations of the histori- 
cal situation and events from the lips of contempora- 
ries. As an example we can refer to the externally 
flourishing condition of the kingdom of Judah under 
King Uzziah, concerning which the Books of K report 
practically nothing, but of which Ch give details 
which are confirmed by the testimony of Isaiah. 

(2) Josephus ——A connected account of the his- 
tory of Israel has been furnished by Flavius Jose- 
phus. His work entitled Jewish Antiquities, how- 
ever, as far as trustworthiness is concerned, is again 
considerably inferior to the Books of Ch, since the 
later traditions of the Jews to a still greater extent 


VIII. 


influenced his account. Only in those cases in 
which he could make use of foreign older sources, 
such as the Egyp Manetho or Phoen authors, does 
he furnish us with valuable material. Then for the 
last few centuries preceding his age, he fills out a 
certain want. Esp. is he the best authority for the 
events which he himself passed through and which 
he reports in his work on the Jewish Wars, even if 
he is not free from certain personal prejudices 
(see JosErpHUS, Fiavius). For the customs and 
usages of the later Jewish times the traditions de- 
posited in the Talm are also to be considered. Much 
less than to Jos can any historical value be credited 
tothe Alexandrian Jew, Philo. Theforeign authors, 
e.g. the Gr and the Lat historians, contain data 
only for the story of the nations surrounding Israel, 
but not for the early history of Israel itself. 

(3) The Monuments On the other hand, the 
early history of Israel has been wonderfully en- 
riched in recent times through the testimonies of 
the monuments. In Pal itself the finds in historical 
data and monuments have been, up to the present 
time, rather meager. Yet the excavations on the 
sites of ancient Taanach, Megiddo, Jericho, Gezer 
and Samaria have brought important material to 
light, and we have reasons to look for further archae- 
ological and literary finds, which may throw a clear 
light on many points that have remained dark and 
uncertain. Also in lands round about Pal, impor- 
tant documents (the Moabite Stone; Phoen inscrip- 
tions) have already been found. Esp. have the 
discovery and interpretation of the monuments 
found in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia very materi- 
ally advanced our knowledge of the history of Israel. 
Not only has the connection of the history of this 
people with universal history been clearly illumi- 
nated by these finds, but the history of Israel itself 
has gained in tangible reality. In some detail 
matters, traditional ideas have given way to clearer 
conceptions; e.g. the chronology of the OT, through 
Assyriological research, has been set on a safer 
foundation. Butallin all, these archaeological dis- 
coveries have confirmed the confidence that has 
been placed in the Bib. historical sources. 

It is true that the rulos applied to profane history 
cannot, without modification, be applied to the his- 

torical writings of the Hebrews. The 
2. Religious Bib. narrators are concerned about 


Character something more than the preservation 
of the of historical facts and data. Just as 
History little is it their purpose to glorify their 


people or their rulers, as this is done’ 
on the memorial tablets of the Egyp, the Assyr, 
and the Bab kings. Looked at merely from the 
standpoint of profane history, there are many omis- 
sions in the OT historical books that are found 
objectionable. Sometimes whole periods are passed 
over or treated very briefly. Then, too, the political 
pragmatism, the secular connection in the move- 
ments of the nations and historical events, are often 
scarcely mentioned. The standpoint of the writer 
is the religious. This appears in the fact that this 
history begins with the creation of the world and 
reports primitive traditions concerning the origin 
of mankind and their earliest history in the light of 
the revelation of the God of Israel, and that it 
makes this national history a member in the general 
historical development of mankind. Nor was this 
first done by the author of the Pent in its present 
shape. Already the different documentary sources 
found combined in the Pent, namely E, J and P, 
depict the history of Israel according to the plan 
which the Creator of the world had with this people. 
Also, when they narrate the national vicissitudes 
of Israel, the writers are concerned chiefly to exhibit 
clearly the providential guidance of God. They 
give special prominence to those events in which 
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the hand of God manifests itself, and describe with 
full detail the lives of those agents of whom Jeh 
made use in order to guide His people, such as 
Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon and others. But 
it is not the glory of these men themselves that 
the writers aim to describe, but rather their im- 
portance for the spiritual and religious greatness of 
Israel. Let us note in this connection only the 
extreme brevity with which the politically success- 
ful wars of David are reported in 28; and how frag- 
mentary are the notices in which the author of the 
Books of K reports the reigns of the different kings; 


and how briefly he refers for all the other details | 


of these kings to books that, unfortunately, have 
been lost for us. But, on the other hand, how full 
are the details when the Bible gives us its account 
of the early history of a Samuel or of a David, in 
which the providential guidance and protection of 
Jeh appear in such a tangible form; or when it 
describes the building of the temple by Solomon, 
so epoch-making for the religious history of Israel, 
or the activity of such leading prophets as Elijah 
and Elisha. Much less the deeds of man than the 
deeds of God in the midst of His people constitute 
the theme of the narrators. These facts explain, too, 
the phenomenal impartiality, otherwise unknown in 
ancient literatures, with which the weaknesses and 
the faults of the ancestors and kings of Israel are 
reported by the Bib. writers, even in the case of their 
most revered kings, or with which even the most dis- 
graceful defeats of the people are narrated. 

It cannot indeed be denied that this religious and 
fundamental characteristic is not found to the same 
degree in all the books and sources. The oldest 
narratives concerning Jacob, Joseph, the Judges, 
David and others reveal a naive and childlike natur- 
alness, while in the Books of Ch only those things 
have been admitted which are in harmony with the 
regular cultus. The stories of a Samson, Jeph- 
thah, Abimelech, Barak, and others impress us 
often as the myths or stories of old heroes, such as 
we find in the traditions of other nations. But the 
author of the Book of Jgs, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to the work, describes the whole story from the 
standpoint of edification. And when closely ex- 
amined, it is found that the religious element is not 
lacking, even in the primitive and naive OT narra- 
tive. ‘This factor was, from the outset, a unique 
characteristic of the people and its history. To this 
factor Israel owed its individuality and existence 
as a separate people among the nations. But in 
course of time it became more and more conscious 
of its mission of being the people of Jeh on earth, 
and it learned to understand its entire history 
from this viewpoint. Accordingly, any account of 
Israel’s history must pay special attention to its 
religious development. For the significance of this 
history lies for us in this, that it constitutes the 
preparation for the highest revelation in Christ 
Jesus. In its innermost heart and kernel it is the 
history of the redemption of mankind. This it is 
that gives to this history its phenomenal character. 
The persons and the events that constitute this 
history must not be measured by the standards of 
everyday life. If in this history we find the provi- 
dential activities of the living God operative in a 
unique way, this need not strike us as strange, since 
also the full fruit of this historical development, 
namely the appearance of Jesus Christ, transcends 
by far the ordinary course of human history. On 
the other hand, this history of Israel is not to be 
regarded as a purely isolated factor. Modern re- 
searches have shown how intimately this history 
was interwoven with that of other nations. Already, 
between the religious forms of the OT and those of 
other Sem peoples, there have been found many 
relations. Religious expressions and forms of 


worship among the Israelites often show in lan- 
guage and in cultus a similarity to those of the an- 
cient Canaanites, the Phoenicians, the Syrians, the 
Babylonians, and the Egyptians. But it is a mis- 
take to believe that the history and the religion of 
Israel are merely an offspring of the Bab. As the 
Israelites clung tenaciously to their national life, 
even when they were surrounded by powerful 
nations, or were even scattered among these na- 
tions, as in the Exile, thus too their religion, at 
least in its official representatives, bas been able at 
all times to preserve a very high originality and 
independence under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, who had filled it. 
I. Origins of Israel in Pre-Mosaic Times.—The 
Israelites knew at all times that Canaan was not 
their original home, but that their 
1. Original ancestors had immigrated into this 
Home land. What was their earlier and 
earliest home? Tradition states that 
they immigrated from Haran in the upper Eu- 
phrates valley. But it is claimed that they came 
to Haran from Ur of the Chaldees, i.e. from a city 
in Southern Babylonia, now called Mugheir. This 
city of Ur, now well known from Bab inscriptions, 
was certainly not the original home of the ancestors 
of Israel. They rather belonged to a purely Sem 
tribe, which had found its way from’ Northern 
Arabia into these districts. A striking confirma- 
tion of this view is found in a mural picture on the 
rock-tombs of Benihassan in Upper Egypt. The 
foreigners, of whom pictures are here given (from 
the time of the XIIth Dynasty), called Amu, 
namely Bedouins from Northern Arabia or from 
the Sinai peninsula, show such indisputable Jewish 
physiognomies that they must have been closely 
related to the stock of Abraham. Then, too, the 
leader of the caravan, Ebsha‘a (Abishua), has a name 
formed just like that of Abraham. When, in later 
times, Moses fled to the country of the Midianites, 
he doubtless was welcomed by such tribal relatives. 
The Israelites at all times laid stress on their 
ethnographical connection with other nations. 
They knew that they were intimately 


2. Ethno- related to a group of peoples who have 
graphical the name of Hebrews. But they 
Origin traced their origin still farther back 


to the tribal founder, Shem. Lin- 
guistics and ethnology confirm, in general, the closer 
connection between the Sem tribes mentioned in 
Gen 10 21 ff. Undeniable is this connection in the 
cases of Assur, Aram, and the different Arabian 
tribes. A narrower group of Semites is called 
Hebrews. ‘This term is used in Gen in a wider sense 
of the word than is the case in later times, when it 
was employed as a synonym for Israel. According 
to its etymology, the word signified “‘those beyond,” 
those who live on the other side of the river or have 
come over from the other side. The river meant is 
not the Jordan, but the Euphrates. About the 
same time that the ancestors of Israel were immi- 
grating into Canaan and Egypt, other tribes also 
emigrated westward and were called, by the Ca- 
naanites and by the Egyptians, ‘ibhrim. This term 
is identical with Habiri, found in-the Am Tab, in 
which complaint is made about the inroads of such 
tribes. The Israelites cannot have been meant 
here, but related tribes are. Possibly the Egyp 
Apriu is the same word. 
The Israelites declared that they were descended from 
@ particular family. On account of the patriarchal char- 


acter of their old_tribal life, it is not a 
8. Patri- matter of douht that, as a fact, the tribe 
archal 


did grow out of a single family. The tri- 

SEs bal father, Abraham, was without a doubt 
Origins and the head of the small tribe, which through 
History its large family of_children developed into 
different tribes. Only we must not forget 
that such a tribe could rapidly be enlarged by receiving 
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into lt also serfs and clients (cf Gen 14 14). These last- 
mentioned also regarded the head of the tribe as their 
father and considered themselves as his ‘‘sons,"’ without 
really being his descendants. Possibly the tribe that 
immigrated first to Haran and from there to Canaan 
was already more numerous than would seem to be the 
case according to tradition, which takes into considera- 
tion only the leading personalities. Secondly, we must 
remember that the Israelites, because of their patriarchal 
life, had become accustomed to clothe all the relations of 
nations to nations in the scheme of the family. In this 
way such genealogies of nations as are found in Gen 10 
and 11 originated. Here peoples, cities and countries have 
also been placed in the genealogies, without the author 
himself thinking of individual persons in this connection, 
who had borne the names, e.g. of Mizraim (Egypt), 
Cush (Ethiopia), etc, and were actually sons of Ham. 
The purpose of the genealogy in this form is to express 
only the closer or more remote relationship or connection 
to a group of nations. Gen 25 1ff also is a telling 
example, showing how independently these groups are 
united. A new wife (Keturah) does not_at this place 
fit into the family history of Abraham. But the writer 
still wants to make mention of an Arabian group, which 
was also related to Israel by blood, but in fact stood 
more distant from the Israelites than did the Ishmaelites. 
Out of this systematic further development of the living 
tradition, however, one difficulty arises. It is not in all 
place easy, indeed not always possible, to draw the 

e between what is reliable tradition and what is a freer 
continuation. But it is a misinterpretation of the his- 
torical situation, when the entire history of the patri- 
archs is declared to be incredihle, and when in such 
sharply defined personalities as Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, 
and others, only personifications of tribes are found, the 
later history of which tribes is said to be embodied in the 
lives of these men; e.g. the name Abraham cannot 
have been the impersonal name of a tribe or of agod. It 
is found as the name of a person on old Bab tablets (Abu 
ramu); but originally in the nomadic tribe was doubtless 
pronounced ‘abhi ram, i.e. ‘‘My father [God] is exalted.'' 
The same is true of the name Jacob (really Jakoh-el); 
cf Joseph (Joseph-el), Ishmael, and others, which find 
their analogies in old Arabian names. 


(1) Patriarchal conditions—Gen 14.—Further, the 
conditions of life which are presupposed in the 
history of the Patriarchs are in perfect agreement 
with those which from the Am Tab we learn existed 
in Canaan. While formerly it was maintained 
that it would have been impossible for a single tribe 
to force its way into Canaan at that time when the 
country was thickly populated, it is now known 
that at that very time when the ancestors of the 
Israelites entered, similar tribes also found their 
way into the land, sometimes in a peaceable way, 
sometimes by force. Egypt for the time being had 
control of the land, but its supremacy was at no 
place very strong. And the ‘tbhrim, as did others 
who forced their way into the country, caused the 
inhabitants much trouble. Esp. does Gen 14, the 
only episode in which a piece of universal history 
finds its way into the story of the tribal ancestors, 
turn out to be a document of great value, which 
reflects beautifully the condition of affairs m Asia. 
Such expeditions for conquest in the direction of 
the Mediterranean lands were undertaken at an 
early period by Bab rulers, Sargon I of Akkad and 
his son Naram Sin. The latter undertook an expe- 
dition to the land of Magan along the exact way of 
the expedition described in Gen 14, this taking 
place in the days of Amraphel, i.e. Hammurabi. 
The fact that the latter was himself under an Ela- 
mitic superior is in perfect agreement with the story 
of the inscriptions, according to which the famous 
Hammurabi of Babylon had first freed himself 
from the supremacy of Elam. The fact that Ham- 
murabi, according to accepted chronology, ruled 
shortly after the year 2000 BC, is also in agreement 
with Bib. chronology, which places Abraham in 
this very time. These expeditions into the country 
Martu, as the Babylonians call Syria, had for their 
purpose chiefly to secure booty and to levy tribute. 
That the allied kings themselves took part in this 
expedition is not probable. These were punitive 
expeditions undertaken with a small force. 

This ch 14 of Gen seems to be a translation of an old 


cuneiform tablet. As a rule the stories of the patri- 
archal age for a long time were handed down orally, and 


naturally were modified to a certain extent. Then, too, 
scholars have long since discovered different sources, out 
of which the story in its present form has been compiled. 
This fact explains some irregularities in the story: e.g. 
the chronological data of the document P, which ar- 
ranges its contents systematically, do not always har- 
monize with the order of events as reported by the other 
two leading documents, E and J, the first of which is per- 
haps the Ephraimitic and the second the Judaic version 
of the story. But, under all circumstances, much greater 
than the difference are the agreements of the sources. 
They, contain the same picture of this period, which 
certainly has not been modified to glorify the partici- 
pants. Itis easily seen that the situation of the fathers, 
when they were strangers in the land, was anything but 
comfortable. A poetical or perfectly fictitious popular 
account would have told altogether different deeds of 
heroism of the founder of the people. The weaknesses 
and the faults of the fathers and mothers in the patri- 
archal families are not passed over in silence. But the 
fact that Jeh, whom they trusted at all times, helped 
them through and did not suffer them to be destroyed, 
but in them laid the foundation for the future of His 
people, is the golden cord that runs through the whole 
history. And in this the difference between the indi- 
vidual characters finds a sharp expression; e.g. Abra- 
ham's magnanimity and tender feeling of honor im refer- 
ence to his advantage in worldly matters find their ex- 
pression in narratives which are ascribed to altogether 
different sources, as Gen 13 8ff (J), 14 22 ff (special 
source); 23.7ff (P). In what an altogether different 
way Jacob insists upon his advantage! This consist- 
ency in the way in which the different characters are 
portrayed must awaken confidence in the historical 
character of the narratives. Then, too, the harmony 
with Egyp manners and customs in the story of a 
even in its minutest details, as these have been empha- 
sized particularly by the Egyptologist Ebers, speaks for 
this historical trustworthiness. 


(2) Ideas of God.—Further, the conception of God 
as held by these fathers was still of a primitive char- 
acter, but it contains the elements of the later re- 
ligious development (see IskaEL, RELIGION OF). 

(3) Descent into Egypt.—During a long period of 
famine the sons of Jacob, through Divine provi- 
dence, which made use of Joseph as an instrument, 
found refuge in Egypt, in the marshes of which 
country along the lower Nile Sem tribes had not 
seldom had their temporary abodes. The land of 
Goshen in the N.E. part of the Delta, Ed. Naville 
(The Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh and the Land of Goshen, 
London, 1887) has shown to be the region about 
Phakusa (Saft-el-Henneh). These regions had at 
that time not yet been made a part of the strictly 
organized and governed country of Egypt, and 
could accordingly still be left to such nomadic 
tribes. For the sons of Jacob were still wandering 
shepherds, even if they did, here and there, after 
the manner of such tribes, change to agricultural 
pursuits (Gen 26 12). If, as is probable, at that 
time a dynasty of Sem Hyksos was ruling in lower 
Egypt, it is all the more easily understood that 
kindred tribes of this character were fond of settling 
along these border districts. On account of the 
fertility of the amply watered districts, men and 
animals could increase rapidly, and the virile tribe 
could, in the course of a few centuries, grow into a 
powerful nation. One portion of the tribes pastured 
their flocks back and forth on the prairies; another 
builded houses for themselves among the Egyptians 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits and in garden- 
ing (Nu 11 5). Egyp arts and trades also found 
their way among this people, as also doubtless the 
art of writing, at least in the case of certain indi- 
viduals. In this way their sojourning in this 
country became a fruitful factor in the education 
of the people. This stay explains in part the fact 
that the Israelites at all times were more receptive 
of culture and were more capable than their kins- 
men, the Edomites, Ammonites and Moabites, and 
others in this respect. Moses, like Joseph, had 
learned all the mysteries of Egyp wisdom. On 
the other band, the sojourn in this old, civilized 
country was a danger to the religion of the people 
of Israel. According to the testimony of Josh 24 
14; Ezk 20 7 ff; 23 8.19, they adopted many 
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heathen customs from their neighbors. It was 
salutary for them, that the memory of this sojourn 

was embittered for them by hard oppression. 
If, Nationality under Moses.—It is reported in 
Ex 1 8 that a new Pharaoh ascended the throne, 
who knew nothing of Joseph. This 


1. Israel doubtless means that a new dynasty 
in Egypt came into power, which adopted a new 

policy in the treatment of the Sem 
neighbors. The expulsion of the Hyksos had pre- 


ceded this, and the opposition to the Semitics had 
become more acute. The new government devel- 
oped a strong tendency to expansion in the direction 
of the N.E. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the laws of the empire were vigorously 
enforced in these border districts and that an end 
was made to the liberties of the unwelcome shepherd 
tribes. Thisled to constantly increasing measures of 
severity. In this way the people became more and 
more unhappy and finally were forced to emigrate. 

(1) Chronology —lIt is still the current convic- 
tion that the Pharaoh of the oppression was 
Ramescs II, a king who was extraordinarily am- 
bitious of building, whose long reign is by Eduard 
Meyer placed as late as 1310 to 1244 BC. His 
son Merenptah would then be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. But on this supposition, Bib. chronology 
not only becomes involved in serious difficulties, 
since then the time of the Judges must be cut down 
to unduly small proportions, but certain definite 
data also speak in favor of an earlier date for the 
Exodus of Israel. Merenptah boasts in an inscrip- 
tion that on an expedition to Syria he destroyed the 
men of Israel (which name occurs here for the first 
time on an Egyp monument). And even the father 
of Rameses II, namely Seti, mentions Asher among 
those whom he conquered in Northern Pal, that is, 
in the district afterward occupied by this tribe. 
These data justify the view that the Exodus already 
took place in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
a thing in itself probable, since the energetic rulers 
of this dynasty naturally have inaugurated a new 
method of treating this province. The oppression 
of Israel would then, perhaps, be the work of Thoth- 
mes III (according, to Meyer, 1501-1447 BC), and 
the Exodus would take place under his successor, 
Amenophis II. In harmony with this is the claim 
of Manetho, who declares that the ‘Lepers,”’ in 
whom we recognize the Israelites (see below), were 
expelled by King Amenophis. 

The length of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt, according to Gen 15 13 (P), was in round 
numbers 400 years; more exactly, according to Ex 
12 40f (P), 430 years. But the last-mentioned 
passage in LXX reads, “the sojourn of the sons of 
Jacob, when they lived in Egypt and in the land of 
Canaan.” (The same reading is found in the Sam 
text, only that the land of Canaan precedes that of 
Egypt.) Since, according to this source (P), the 
Patriarchs lived 215 years in Canaan, the sojourn in 
Egypt would be reduced also 215 years. This is the 
way in which the synagogue reckons (cf Gal 3 17), 
as also Jos (Ant, II, xv, 2). In favor of this shorter 
period appeal is made to the genealogical lists, which, 
however, because they are incomplete, cannot decide 
the matter. In favor of a longer duration of this 
sojourn we can appeal, not only to Gen 15 13 (LXX 
has the same!), but also to the large number of those 
who left Egypt according to Nu 1 and 26 (P), even 
if the number of 600,000 men there mentioned, which 
would presuppose a nation of about two million souls, 
is based on a later calculation and gives us an impos- 
sible conception of the Exodus. 

(2) Moses.—While no account has been preserved. 
concerning the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, 
the history of the Exodus itself, which signifies the 
birth of Israel as a nation, isfully reported. In this 


crisis Moses is the prophetical mediator through 
whom the wonderful deed of God is accomplished. 
All the deeds of God, when interpreted by this 
prophet, become revelations for the people. Moses 
himself had no other authority or power than that 
which was secured for him through his office as the 
organ of God. He was the human instrument to 
bring about the synthesis between Israel and Jeh 
for all times. He had, in doing this, indeed pro- 
claimed the old God of the fathers, but under the 
new, or at any rate hitherto to the people unknown, 
name of Jeh, which is a characteristic mark of the 
Mosaic revelations to such an extent, that the more 
accurate narrators (H and P) begin to make use 
of this name only from this period of time on. In 
the name of this absolute sovereign, God, Moses 
claims liberty for Israel, since this people was Jeh’s 
firstborn (Ex 4 22). The contest which Moses 
carries on in the name of this God with Pharaoh 
becomes more and more a struggle between this 
God and the gods of Egypt, whose earthly repre- 
sentative Pharaoh is. The plagues which come over 
Egypt are all founded on the natural conditions of 
the country, but they occur in such extraordinary 
strength and rapidity at Moses’ prediction, and 
even appear at his command, that they convince 
the people, and finally Pharaoh himself, of the 
omnipotence of this God on the soil of this country. 
In the same way the act of deliverance at the Red 
Sca can be explained as the coéperation of natural 
causes, namely wind and tide. But the fact that 
these elementary forces, just at this critical time, 
proved so serviceable to the people of God and de- 
structive to their enemies, shows unmistakably the 
miraculous activity of God. This the Israelites 
experienced still further on the journey through the 
desert, when they were entirely dependent on Di- 
vine leadership and care. The outcome of these 
experiences, and at the same time its grandest 
demonstration, was the conclusion of the covenant 
at Mt. Smmai. From this time on Jeh was Israel’s 
God and Israel was the people of Jeh. This God 
claimed to be the only and ahsolute ruler over the 
tribes that were now inwardly united into one 
nation. From this resulted as a matter of_course, 
that Moses as the recognized organ of this God was 
not only the authority, who was to decide in all dis- 
putes concerning right, but also the one from whom 
a new and complete order of legal enactments pro- 
ceeded. Moses hecame the lawgiver of Israel. 

Even if the history of the origin of the OT covenant is 
uniqne in character, it is nevertheless profitable to take 
note of an analogy which is found in a related people 
and which is adapted to make much in Israel's history 
clearer. Mohammed also, after he had at the critical 

oint of his career persuaded his followers to migrate 
rom their homes, soon after, in Medina, concluded a 
covenant, according to which he, as the recognized 
speaker of Allah, claimed for himself the right to decide 
in all disputes. He, too, in his capacity as the prophet 
of God, was consulted as an infallible authority in al) 
questions pertaining to the cultus, the civil and the crimi- 
nal laws, as also in matters Bi tere to politics and to 
war. And his decisions and jndgments, uttered in the 
name of Allah, were written down and. afterward col- 
lected. This Koran, too, became the basis of sacred law. 
And by causing the hitherto divided and antagonistic 
tribes to subject themselves to Allah, Mohammed united 
these his followers into a religious communion and in this 
way, too, into a national body. Mohammed has indeed 
copied the prophecy, of earlier times, bnt the work of 
Moses was original in character and truly inspired by 
God. 

The historical character of the exodus out of 

Egypt cannot be a matter of doubt, though some 

suspect that the entire nation did not 
2. Histori- take part in the march through the 
cal Char- Red Sea, but that certain tribes had 
acter of the before this already migrated toward 
Exodus the East. We must not forget that 

the song of victory in Ex 15 does not 
mention a word about Pharaoh’s being himself de- 
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stroyed in going through the Sea. It is only the 
late Ps 136 15 that presupposes this as a certainty. 
That an entire nation cannot emigrate in a single 
night cannot be maintained in view of the fact that 
the inhabitants of the same Wadi-Tumildt, through 
which Israel marched, so late as the last century, 
emigrated in a single night and for similar reasons 
(ef Sayce, Monuments, 249). 

(1) Egyptian version of the Exodus —The fact 
that, the Egyp monuments report nothing of this 
episode, so disgraceful to that people, is a matter 
of course, in view of the official character of these 
accounts and of their policy of passing over in abso- 
lute silence all disagreeable facts. And yet in the 
popular tradition of the people, which Manetho 
has handed down, there has bee preserved some 
evidence of this event. It is indeed true that what 
this author reports about the Hyksos (see above) 
does not belong here, as this people is not, as Jos 
thinks, identical with the Israelites. However (CAp, 
I, xxvi, 5 ff), he narrates a story which may easily 
be the tradition concerning the exodus of the chil- 
dren of Israel as changed by popular use. King 
Amenophis, we are told, wanted to see the gods. 
A seer, who bore the same name, promised that his 
wish would be gratified under the coudition that the 
country would be cleansed of lepers and all others 
that were unclean; and it is said that he accord- 
ingly drove 80,000 such persons into the stone 
quarries E. of the Nile. As the seer was afraid 
that these measures would be displeasing to the gods 
and bring upon the land a subjection of 13 years to 
the supremacy of foreigners, he gave up to these 
lepers the former city of the Hyksos, Avaris by 
name. Here they appointed a priest by the name 
of Osarsiph, later called Moses, as their chief, who 
gave them a special body of laws and in these did 
not spare the sacred animals. He also carried on 
war against the Egyptians, the Hyksos helping 
him, and he even governed Egypt for 13 years, 
after which he and his followers were driven out 
into Syria. Similar stories are found in Chaero- 
moun, Lysimachus, and others (CAp, I, xxxii, 36; 
cf Tacitus, Hist. v.3-5). Wheu we remember that 
it is nonsense to permit lepers to work in stone 
quarries and that the Egyptians also otherwise 
call the Semites Aatu, i.e. “plague,” then this story 
must be regarded as referring to such a non-Egyp 
nation. Hecataeus of Abdera has a report of this 
matter which is much more like the Bib. story, to 
the effect, namely, that a plague which had broken 
out in Egypt led the people to believe that the gods 
were angry at the Egyptians because they had neg- 
lected the religious cultus; for which reason they 
expelled all foreigners. A part of these is said to 
have migrated under the leadership of Moses to 
Judaea and there to have founded the city of Jerus 
(cf Diodorus Siculus x1.3; ef xxxvi.1). 

(2) Geographical matters.—The Red Sea, through 
which the Israelites went under the leadership of 
Moses, is without a doubt the northern extension of 
this body of water, which in former times reached 
farther inland than the present Gulf of Suez; cf 
Edouard Naville, The Store-City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus, 1885; and The Route of the 
Exodus, 1891. This savant is entitled to the credit 
of having identified the station Sukkoth on the basis 
of the monuments; it is the modern Tell-Mashtta 
and identical with Pithom, which was the name of 
the sanctuary at that place. Later the city was 
called Herodpolis. The route accordingly went 
through the modern Wadi-Tumildi to the modern 
Bitter Sea, N. of Suez. It is a more difficult task 
to trace the route geographically on the other side 
of the Sea. For it is a question whether “the 
Mountain of Jeh,” which formed the goal of the 
journey, is to be located on the Sinai peninsula, or 


in the land of the Edomites, or even on the western 
coast of Arabia. A. H. Sayce and others reject the 
traditional location of Sinai on the peninsula named 
after this mountain, and declare that the Israelites 
marched directly eastward toward the Gulf of 
Akaba. The reasons for this are found in the work 
of Sayce, The Verdict of the Monuments, 263 fi. 
But even if on this supposition a number of diffi- 
culties fall away, there nevertheless are many argu- 
ments in favor of the traditional location of Sinai, 
esp. the grandeur of the chain itself, for which a 
rival worth mentioning has not been discovered in 
the land of the Edomites or in Northwestern Arabia. 
The Sinai traveler, E. H. Palmer, has also shown 
how splendidly the surroundings of the Sinai chain, 
esp. the Jebel Musa with the Ras Sufsafeh, is 
adapted for the purpose of concluding a covenant. 

(3) The wilderness sojourn.—The duration of the 
sojourn in the “desert” is everywhere (as in Am 
5 25) given as 40 years. In harmony with this is 
the fact that only a few of those who had come out 
of Egypt lived to enter Canaan. The greater part 
of these 40 years the Israelites seem to have spent 
at Kadesh. At any rate, there was a sanctuary at 
that place, at which Moses administered justice, 
while the different tribes probably were scattered 
over the prairies and over the tillable districts. The 
central sanctuary, which Moses established, was the 
Tabernacle, which contained the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, the sanctissimum. This sacred ark with the 
cherubim above it represents the throne of God, 


-who is thought to be enthroned ahove the cherubim. 


The ark itself is, as it were, His footstool. As in 
Egyp sanctuaries not infrequently the most sacred 
laws are deposited beneath the feet of the statue of 
the gods, thus the sacred fundamental laws of God 
(the Decalogue), on two tablets, were deposited in 
this ark. This Ark of the Covenant presupposes 
an invisible God, who cannot be represented by any 
image. The other laws and ordinances of Moses 
covered the entire public and private legislation, 
given whenever the need for these made it necessary 
to determine such matters. In giving these laws 
Moses connected his system with the old traditional 
principles already current among the tribes. This 
fact is confirmed by the legal CH, which contains 
remarkable parallels, esp. to Ex 20—23 19. But 
Moses has elevated the old traditional laws of the 
tribes and has given them a more humane character. 
By putting every enactment in the light, of the reli- 
gion of Jeh, and by eliminating everything not in 
harmony with this religion, he has raised the people 
spiritually and morally to a higher plane. 

Among the people, the undercurrents of super- 
stition aud of immorality were indeed still strong. 
At the outset Moses had much to contend with in 
the opposition of the badly mixed mass of the peo- 
ple. And the fact that he was able for the period 
of 40 years to hold the leadership of this stubborn 
people without military force is a phenomenal 
work, which shows at all hands the wonderful co- 
operation of Jeh Himself. However, he did not 
indeed succeed in raising the entire people to the 
plane of his knowledge of God and of his faith in 
Go This generation had to die in the wilderness, 
because it lacked the sanctified courage to take pos- 
session of the land of promise. But the foundation 
had been laid for the theocracy, which must not in 
any way be identified with a hierarchy. 

(4) Entrance into Canaan—It was Joshua, the 
successor of Moses, who was enabled to finish the 
work and to take possession of the land. Not far 
from Jericho he led the people over the Jordan aud 
captured this city, which had been considered im- 
pregnable. After that, with his national army, he 
conquered the Canaaunitish inhabitants in several 
decisive battles, near Gibeon and at the waters of 
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Merom, and then went back and encainped at 
Gilgal on the Jordan. After this he advanced with 
his tribe of Ephraim into the heart of the land, while 
the southern tribes on their part forced thelr way 
into the districts assigned to them. Without 
reasons this account has beeu attacked as unre- 
liable, and critics have thought that originally the 
different tribes, at their own initiative, either peace- 
ably or by force, had occupied their land. But it 
is entirely natural to suppose that the inhabitants 
of the country who had allied themselves to resist 
this occupation by Israel, had first to be made sub- 
missive through several decisive defeats, before 
they would permit the entrance of the tribes of 
Israel, which entrance accordingly often took place 
without a serious struggle. That the occupation 
of the land was not complete is shown in detail in 
Jgs 1. Also in those districts in which Israel had 
gained the upper hand, they generally did not wage 
the war of annihilation that Moses had commanded, 
but were content with making the Canaanites, by 
the side of whom they settled, bondmeu and sub- 
jects. This relation could, in later time, easily be 
reversed, esp. in those cases in which the original 
inhabitants of the country were in the majority. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that the latter 
enjoyed a higher state of civilization than the Is- 
raelites. It was accordingly an easy matter for 
the Israelites to adopt the customs and the ideas 
of the Canaanites. But if this were done, their 
religion was also endangered. Together with the 
sacred “holy places” (baméth) of the original in- 
habitants, the altars and the sanctuaries there 
found also came into possession of the Israelites. 
Among these there were some that had been sacred 
to the ancestors of Israel, and with which old mem- 
ories were associated. As a consequence, it readily 
occurred that Israel appropriated also old symbols 
and religious ceremonies, and even the Baals and 
the Astartes themselves, however little this could 
be united in principle with the service of Jeh. But 
if the Israelites lost their unique religion, then their 
connection with the kindred tribes and their na- 
tional independence were soon matters of history. 
They were readily absorbed by the Canaanites. 
III. Period of the Judges.—In such a period of 
weakened national and religious life, it could easily 
happen that Israel would again lose 
1. General the supremacy that it had won by the 
Character sword. It was possible that the 
of Period Canaanites could again bring into 
their power larger parts of the land. 
Also energetic and pushing nomadic tribes, such as 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, or other warlike 
peoples, such as the Philis, could bring the country 
under subjection, as actually did occur in the period 
of the Judges. The Book of Jgs reports a number 
of such instances of the subjection of Israel, which 
did not extend over the whole land, and in part 
occurred in different sections of the country at the 
same time. Judah and Simeon, the two tribes in 
the south, as a rule took no part in these contests, 
and had their own battles to fight; and the same is 
true of the tribes E. of the Jordan, among whom 
Northern Manasseh and Ephraim were in closest 
alliance. After a longer or shorter period of op- 
pression, there followed in each case a revival of the 
national spirit against such oppression. And in all 
these cases the popular hero who became the liber- 
ator appealed to the religious consciousness that 
formed a bond of union between all the Israelitish 
tribes and their common God Jeh. In however 
wild a manner the youthful vigor of the people may 
have found its expression on these occasions, they 
are nevertheless conscious of the fact that they are 
waging a holy war, which in every case also ended 
with the victory over the heathen spirit and false 
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worship that had found their way into Israel. The 
most precious historical monument from these 
times is the song of Deborah (Jgs 5), which, like a 
mirror, reflects faithfully the conditions of affairs, 
and the thoughts of that age. 

Jgs 17-21 belong to the beginning of this period. 
The first of these old stories narrates the emigration 
of a large portion of the tribe of Dan to the extreme 
north of the country and the origin of idolatry in 
that region (chs 17,18). But the second story, 
too, both in form and contents, is, at least in part, 
very old and its historical value is amply protected 
against the attacks of modern critics by Hos 9 9; 
10 9. This story reports a holy war of revenge 
against the tribe of Benjamin, which was unwilling 
to render satisfaction for a nefarious crime that had 
been committed at Gibeah in its territory. In the 
feeling of close solidarity and of high responsibility 
which appears in connection with the punishment of 
this crime, we still see the influence of the periods 
of Moses and Joshua. 

First it is narrated of a king of Aram-naharaim 
that he had oppressed Israel for a period of 8 years 


Jgs 3 8). This probably means a 
2. The king of the Mitanni (Sayce, Monu- 
Different ments, 297, 304), who at that time 
Judges were trying to force their way through 


Canaan into Egypt. It was Othniel, 
the Kenazite, belonging to a tribe that was related 
to Judah, who delivered Israel. A second liber- 
ator was the Benjamite Ehud, who delivered the 
southeastern portion of the country from the servi- 
tude of Eglon, the king of the Moabites, by putting 
the latter to death (Jgs 3 12ff), On a greater 
scale was the decisive battle against the Canaan- 
itish kings in the north, when these had formed an 
alliance and had subjected Israel for a period of 
20 years. At the appeal of Deborah, Barak con- 
quered Sisera, the hostile king and leader of a 
mighty army of chariots, in the plain of Kishon 
(Jgs 4,6). Inthe same region the battle of Gideon 
was fought with the plundermg Bedouin swarms 
of the Midianites, who had repeatedly oppressed 
Israel (chs 6-8). Abimelech, an unworthy son of 
the God-fearing hero, after the death of his father, 
had established a local kingdom in Shechem, 
which stood for only a short time and came to a 
disgraceful end. Little more than the names are 
known to us of Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, and 
of Jair, in Gilead (10 1 ff). More fully is the story 
of Jephthah told, who delivered the country from 
the Ammonites coming from the east (ch 11), with 
which was also connected a struggle with the jealous 
Ephraimites (ch 12); and still more fully are the 
details reported of the personal contests of the 
Nazirite dimen belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
against the Philis making their inroads from the 
south, and who for many years proved to be the 
most dangerous enemies of Israel. 

All these heroes, and a few others not so well 
known, are called judges, and it is regularly re- 
ported how long each of these “judged” Israel. 
They were not officials in the usual sense of the 
term, but were liberators of the people, who, at 
the inspiration of Jeh, gave the signal for a holy 
war, After the victory they, as men of Jeh, 
then enjoyed distinction, at least in their own 
tribes; and in so far as it was through their doing 
that the people had been freed, they were the high- 
est authorities in political, legal, and probably, too, 
in religious questions. They are called judges in 
conscious contradistinction from the kingly power, 
which in Israel was recognized as the exclusive 
prerogative of Jeh, so that Gideon declined it as 
improper when the people wanted to make him 
king (8 22f). The people recognized the Spirit 
of Jeh in the fierce energy which came over these 
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men and impelled them to arouse their people out 
of their disgraceful lethargy. For this reason, too, 
they could afterward be trusted in making their 
judicial decisions in harmony with the mind and 
the Spirit of God, as this had been done already by 
the prophetess Deborah in the time of oppression. 
Yet, at least in the case of Samson (notwithstand- 
ing 16 31), it is not probable that he ever was en- 
gaged in the administration of justice. It is not 
even reported of him that he fought at the head of 
the people, but he carried on his contests with the 
Philis in behalf of himself individually, even if, as 
one consecrated of God, he were a witness for the 
power of God. 
The chronology of the period of the Judges ex- 
hibits some peculiar difficulties. If we add together 
the data that are given in succession 
3. Chro- in the Book of Jgs, we get from Jgs 
nology of 3 8—16 31,410yearsaltogether. But 
the Period this number is too large to make it har- 
monize with the 480 years mentioned 
in 1K 61. Jewish tradition (e.g. Sédher ‘Olam) 
accordingly does not include the years of oppression 
in this sum, but makes them a part of the period 
of the individual judges. In this way about 111 
years are eliminated. But evidently the redactor 
of the Book of Jgs did not share this view. Modern 
critics are of the opinion that the writer has dove- 
tailed two chronological methods, one of which 
counted on the basis of periods of forty years each, 
while the other was more exact and contained odd 
numbers. In this way we can shorten this period as 
does the Sédher ‘Olam. At any rate, it is justifiable, 
and is suggested by 10 7, to regard the oppression 
by the Ammonites (10 8 ff) and the oppression by 
the Philis (3 1ff) as contemporaneous. 
other events, too, which in the course of the narra- 
tive are related as following each other, may have 
taken place at the same time or in @ somewhat 
different sequence, as the author used different 
sources for the different events. But for this very 
reason his story deserves to be credited as historical. 
Such characters as Deborah, Jephthah, Ehud, 
Gideon, Abimelech and Samson are described as 
tangible historical realities. Even if, in the case 
of the last-mentioned, oral tradition has added 
decorative details to the figure, yet Samson cannot 
possibly be a mere mythological character, but must 
have been a national hero characteristic of this 
period, in whom are represented the abundance of 
physical and mental peculiarities characteristic of 
the youthful nation, as also their good-natured 
indifference and carelessness over against their 
treacherous enemies. 
The lack of a central political power made itself 
felt. all the more in the period of the Judges, since, 
because of the scattered condition of 


4, Loose the people in the country that had 
Organiza- been so minutely parceled out, and 
tion of the because of the weakening of the reli- 
People gious enthusiasm of the preceding age, 

the decper unity of heart and mmd 
was absent. It is indeed incorrect to imagine that 


at this time there was a total lack of governmental 
authority. A patriarchal organization had been 
in force from the beginning. The father of the 
family was the lawful head of those belonging to 
him: and a larger clan was again subject to an 
“elder,” with far-reaching rights in the adminis- 
tration of law, but also with the duty to protect 
his subordinates, and in case of want to support 
them. Unfortunately we are nowhere informed how 
these elders were chosen or whether their offices 
were hereditary. Only a very few passages, such 
as Isa 3 6f, throw a certain light on the subject. 
This institution of the elders Moses had already 
found established and had developed farther (Ex 


18 13 ff). It was retained in all the periods of 
Israel’s history. When the people began to live 
together in larger centers, as a natural consequence 
bodies of such city elders were established. The 
tribes, too, had “elders” at their head. But for 
@ united action of the whole nation this arrange- 
ment did not suffice; and esp. in the case of war 
the people of Israel felt that they were at a dis- 
advantage compared with their enemies, who had 
kings to lead them. For this reason the desire for 
a king steadily grew in Israel. The dictators of the 
period of the Judges satisfied their needs only for the 
time being. 

IV. The Kingdom: Israel-Judah.—In the time 
when the Israelites were oppressed by the Philis 
the need of a king was esp. felt. As Samson had 
come to his death in servitude, the people them- 
selves thus, at the close of this period of glorious 
victories, were under the supremacy of a warlike 
race, which had only in recent times settled on the 
western coast of Pal, and from this base was forcing 
its conquests into the heart of the country. ; 

After the most disastrous defeats, during which 
even the Ark of the Covenant was lost, there arose 
for the people, indeed, a father and a 
deliverer in the person of Samuel, who 
saved them during the most critical 
period. What his activity meant for the uplift of 
the people cannot be estimated too highly. He 
was, above all, during peace the faithful watchman 
of the most, sacred possessions of Israel, a prophet 
such as the people had not seen since the days of 
Moses; and he doubtless was the founder of those 
colonies of prophetical disciples who were in later 
times so influential in the development of a theo- 
eratical spirit in Israel. He guarded the whole 
nation also with all his power, by giving to them 
laws and cultivating piety in the land. 

But as Samuel, too, became old and the people 
concluded for good reasons that his rule would have 

no worthy successors, their voice 


1. Samuel 


2. The could no longer be silenced, and they 
Kingdom demanded a king. Samuel tried in 
of Saul vain to persuade the people to desist 


from their demand, which to him 
seemed to be an evidence of distrust in the provi- 
dence of Jeh, but was himself compelled, by inspi- 
ration of God, to submit to their wishes and anoint 
the new king, whom Jeh pointed out to him. 
It is indeed maintained by the critics that there 
are several accounts extant in S concerning the 
selection of Saul to the kingdom, and that these 
accounts differ in this, that the one regards the 
kingdom as a blessing and the other as a curse. 
The first view, which is said to be the older, is 
claimed to be found in 1S 9 1-10.16, and 11; 
while the second is said to be in 8; 10 17-27; 11 
12-14. Whatever may be the facts in regard to 
these sources, this is beyond any doubt, that Samuel, 
the last real theocratic leader, established the 
kingdom. But just as little can the fact be doubted, 
that he took this step with inner reluctance, since 
in his eyes this innovation meant the discarding of 
the ideals of the people to which he himself had 
remained true during his lifetime. The demand of 
the people was the outgrowth of worldly motives, 
but Jeh brought it about, that the “Anointed of 
Jeh” signified an advance in the history of the 
kingdom of God. 

Saul himself, at first, in a vigorous and efficient 
manner, solved the immediate problems and over- 
came the enemies of his people. But he soon began 
to conceive of his kingdom after the manner of 
heathen kingdoms and did not subject himself to 
Jeh and His appointed representative. There soon 
arose an open conflict between him and Samuel; 
and the fact that the Spirit of God had departed 
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from him appears in his melancholy state of mind, 
which urged him on to constantly increasing deeds 
of violence. That under these circumstances God’s 
blessing also departed from him is proved by the 
collapse of his life’s work in his final failures against 
the Philis. 

In contrast with this, David, his successor, the 
greatest king that Israel ever had, had a correct 

conception of this royal office, and 
38. David even in his most brilliant successes 
did not forget that be was called to 
rule only as “the servant of Jeh” (by which name 
he, next to Moses, is called oftenest in the Bible). 
As a gifted ruler, he strengthened his kingdom from 
within, which, considering the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the people, was not an easy matter, and 
extended it without by overpowering jealous neigh- 
bors. In this way it was he who became the real 
founder of a powerful kingdom. The conquest of 
Jerus and its selection as the capital city also are an 
evidence of his political wisdom. It is indeed true 
that he, too, had his personal failings and that he 
made many mistakes, which caused him political 
troubles, even down to his old age. But his humil- 
ity at all times made him strong enough again to 
subject himself to the hand of Jeh, and this humility 
was based on the attitude of his spirit toward Jeh, 
which shows itself in his Pss. In this way he really 
came to be a connecting link between God and his 
people, and upon this foundation the prophets built 
further, who prophesied a still closer union of the 
two under a son of David. 

While Saul was a Benjamite, David was of the 
tribe of Judah, and was for a short time the king of 
this tribe in Hebron, before the other tribes, be- 
coming tired of the misrule of a descendant of Saul, 
also voluntarily chose him as their king. He soon 
after this established as the center of his new king- 
dom the city of Jerus, which really was situated on 
the territory that had been assigned to Benjamin; 
and he also set this city apart as the religious center 
of the people by transferring the Ark of the Cove- 
nant to this place. In this way David, through his 
wisdom and his popular bravery, succeeded in 
uniting the tribes more firmly under his supremacy, 
and esp. did he bring the tribe of Judah, which down 
to this time had been more for itself, into closer 
connection with the others. Israel under David 
became a prominent kingdom. This position of 
power was, as a matter of fact, distasteful to their 
neighbors round about. The Philis tried to destroy 
the ambitious kingdom, but were themselves re- 
peatedly and definitely overpowered. But other 
neighboring people, too, who, notwithstanding the 
fact that David did not assume an offensive atti- 
tude toward them, assumed a hostile attitude toward 
him, came to feel his superiority. Particularly 
severe and tedious was the war against the allied 
Ammonites and Syrians; and although the Edom- 
ites, too, regarded this as a favorable time for at- 
tacking Israel, this struggle also ended in a complete 
triumph for David. The surrounding countries 
became subject to him from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Hamath (2 8 8 9), and from the territory 
of the Lebanon, the inhabitants of which assumed 
a friendly attitude, to the borders of Egypt, which 
also recognized the new rule. 

Solomon, the son of David, developed inwardly 
the powerful kingdom which he had inherited. To 

his father he seemed to be the right 
4. Solomon man for this because of his peaceful 

temperament and his high mental 
abilities. He justified the hopes placed in him. 
Out of love to Jeh he built the temple on Mt. Zion, 
regulated the affairs of state and the administra~ 
tion of justice, and by commercial treaties with the 
Phoenicians (King Hiram) brought about great 
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prosperity in the land. His was the “golden” 
period in Israel. The culture and civilization, too, 
of the people were materially advanced by Solomon 
as he widened their horizon and introduced the lit- 
erature of Proverbs, which had up to this time been 
more extensively cultivated by the neighboring 
people (Edom, Arabia, Egypt). He even developed 
this literature into a higher type. On the other 
hand, the brilliant reign of Solomon brought serious 
dangers to thenew kingdom. His liberal-mindedness 
in the treatment of his foreign wives, in permitting 
them to retain their heathen worship, probably 
because he thought that in the end it was the same 
Divinity which these women worshipped under a 
different form, endangered the theocracy with its 
serious cultus and its strict morality. Through 
this conduct the king necessarily forfeited the sym- 
pathy of the most pious Israelites. At the same 
time, his love for magnificent structures surpassed 
the measure which was regarded as correct for the 
“Anointed of Jeh.” Then, too, his efforts, in them- 
selves justifiable, to establish a more perfect organ- 
ization of the monarchy, produced a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. Solomon did not understand, as did 
his father, how to respect the inherited liberty-loving 
tendencies of his people. The heavy services and 
taxation, to which the people were compelled to sub- 
mit, were deeply felt, most of all by the Ephraimites, 


_ who at times had exhibited a jealous spirit, and could 


not forget their lost hegemony. 
So long, indeed, as the wise Solomon and his ad- 
visers were at the helm, the various rebellious tend- 
encies could not make themselves 
§. Division felt. But after his death the catas- 
of the trophe came. His son, Rehoboam, at 
Kingdom the Diet in Shechem, at which the 
Ephraimites placed before him a kind 
of capitulation before his coronation, showed that 
he did not at all understand the situation. His 
domineering attitude brought things to a head, and 
he must have been glad that at least the tribe of 
Judah remained faithful to him. The northern 
tribes chose for their king Jeroboam (I), who before 
this had already taken part in rebellious agitations, 
as the kingdom had been predicted to him by the 
prophet Ahijah (1 K 11 2 ff). Israel was torn into 
two parts. 
With this rupture the powerful kingdom estab- 
lished by David had reached its end. In regard 
to this flourishing period in Israel’s 
6. Sources history we are, on the whole, well 
of the His- informed through the sources. Esp. 
tory of the in 28 9-20 and 1 K 2,3, we have 
Kingdom a narrator who must have been a con- , 
temporary of the events recorded. 
Klostermann surmises that this may have been 
Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok (2 S 16 27); while 
Duhm, Budde, Sellin and others believe it to have 
been the priest Abiathar. Less unity is in evidence 
in the first Book of 8, containing the history of the 
youth of David, which evidently was often de- 
scribed. The Books of Ch have only secondary 
value for the life of David. These books narrate 
in full detail the story of the preparations made by 
David for the erection of the temple and of his 
organization of the Levites. In regard to the reign 
of Solomon, the Books of K report more fully. 
Concerning the later kings, they generally give only 
meager extracts from more complete sources, which 
excerpts, however, have been shown to be reliable. 
The interest which the narrator has in telling his 
story is the religious. Esp. does he carefully note 
the fact as to the relation of the different kings to 
the cultus. Special sources have been used in com- 
piling the detailed stories of the great prophets 
Elijah and Elisha, which are inserted in the history 
of the two kingdoms. On the other hand, the Books 
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of Ch pass over entirely all reference to the work of 
the prophets of the Northern Kingdom, as they 
ignore the entire history of the Ephraimitic kingdom 
since the interest of these books is centered on the 
sanctuary in Jerus. Also in the case of the Judacan 
history, the much older Books of K deserve the 
precedence. Yet we owe to the writer of Ch a 
number of contributions to this history, esp. where 
he has made a fuller use of the sources than has 
been done by the author of the Books of K. The 
suspicion that everything which Ch contains, 
beyond what is to be found in K, is unhistorical, 
has turned out to be groundless. Thus, e.g., it 
would be impossible to understand the earlier 
prophecies of Isaiah under Jotham at all, if it did 
not appear from Ch to what prosperity and influ- 
ence the people of Jerus had by that time again 
attained. For it is only Ch that give us an account 
of the flourishing reign of his predecessor Uzziah, 

who is treated but briefly in K. 
The chronology of the earlier portions of the 
period of the Kings is dependent on the date of the 
division of the kingdom. This date 


7. Chrono- can be decided on the basis of the 
logical careful chronological data of the 
Matters Books of K, which do not indeed agree 


in all particulars, but are to be adjusted 
by the Assyr chronology. If we, with Kamp- 
hausen, Oettli and Kittel, regard the year 937 BC 
as the time of the division of the kingdom, then 
Solomon ruled from 977 to 937; David, from 1017 to 
977. The length of the reign of Saul is not known, 
as the text of 1S 13 1 is defective. It is very 
probable that we can credit him with about twenty 
years, according to Jos (Ant, X, viii, 4), i.e. from 
about 1037-1017. In this case David transferred 
the seat of government to Jerus about the year 
1010, and the completion of the erection of the temple 
of Solomon took place m 966. But this basal date 
of 937 is not accepted as correct by all scholars. 
Klostermann places the date of the rupture of the 
kingdom in the year 978; Koehler, in 973. For 
later chronological data, Assyr sources are an im- 
portant factor. The Assyrians were accustomed 
to call each year after the name of an official (imu), 
and eponym lists are extant for 228 years. In 
these reference is made to an eclipse of the sun, 
which astronomically has been settled as having 
taken place on July 15, 763. We have in this list 
then the period from 893 to 666. On this basis, 
it is made possible to determine the exact dates of 
the different military expeditions of the Assyr 
rulers and their conflicts with the kings of Judah 
- and Israel, on the presupposition, however, that 
the Assyr inscriptions here used really speak of 
these kings, which in a number of cases is denied. 
Valuable help for determining the chronology of 
this period is the fall of Samaria in the year 722 and 
the expedition of Sennacherib against Jerus in 701, 
and then the fall of Jerus in 587 and 586. The 
distribution of the years between these dates to 
the individual kings is in places doubtful, as the 
numbers in the text are possibly corrupt, and in the 
synchronistic data of the Books of K mistakes may 
have been made. 
V. Period of the Separated Kingdoms.—The 
two separated kingdoms differed materially. The 
kingdom of Ephraim was the more 
1. Contrasts powerful of the two. It embraced, 


and Vicis- according to an inaccurate usage of 
situdes of the words, 10 tribes; and to this 
the King- kingdom the vassals, such as Moab, 
doms as a rule remained subject, until 


they emancipated themselves. But, 
on the other hand, this Northern Kingdom was 
less firm spiritually. Even the resident city of 
the king changed frequently, until Omri founded 


the city of Samaria, which was well adapted for 
this purpose. The dynasties, too, were only of 
short duration. It occurred but rarely that one 
family was able to maintain its supremacy on the 
throne through several generations. A revolu- 
tionary character remained fixed in this kingdom 
and became its permanent weakness. On the other 
hand, the smaller and often overpowered kingdom 
of Judah, which faithfully adhered to the royal line 
of David, passed through dangerous crises and had 
many unworthy rulers. But the legitimate royal 
house, which had been selected by Jeh, constituted 
spiritually a firm bond, which kept the people 
united, as is seen, e.g., by a glance at the addresses 
of Isaiah, who is thoroughly filled with the con- 
viction of the importance of the house of David, no 
matter how unworthy the king who happened to 
rule might appear to him. In a religious respect, 
also, the arbitrary break with Zion proved to be fatal 
for the Northern Kingdom. 

Jeroboam.—It is true that faithful prophets of 
Jeh, such as the Abijah of Shiloh mentioned above, 

and Shemaiah (1 K 12 22 ff), pro- 
2. The Suc- claimed that the fateful division of the 
cessive kingdom was a Divinely intended 
Reigns judgment from Jeh. But they soon 

were compelled to reach the conclusion 
that Jeroboam did not regard himself as a servant 
of Jeh, but as a sovereign who, through his own 
power and through the favor of the people, had 
secured the rule, and hence could arbitrarily decide 
all matters in reference to the cultus and the sacred 
sanctuaries of the people. According to his own 
will, and for political reasons, he established the 
new national sanctuary at Bethel, and another at 
Dan. At both shrines he caused Jeh to be wor- 
shipped under the image of a calf, which was to 
constitute a paganizing opposition to the Ark of the 
Covenant on Mt. Zion, even if it was the idea that 
Jeh, the God of the Covenant, was to be worshipped 
in these newimages. In doing this, the king followed 
ancient national customs, which had broken with 
the purity of the Mosaic religion (concerning, image- 
worship in Dan we have heard before. See GoLpEN 
Catr). His sojourn in Egypt, too, where he had 
lived as a fugitive, had doubtless furnished the king 
incentives in this direction. He created a priest- 
hood that was submissive to his wishes, and dis- 
regarded the opposition of the few prophets who 
protested against the policy of the king. His suc- 
cessors, too, walked “in the ways of Jeroboam.”’ 
The independent prophets, however, did not die 
out, but, rather, prophecy developed its greatest 
activity in this very Northern Kingdom. As arule, 
in its work it stood in opposition to the government, 
but at times it succeeded in gaining the recognition 
of the rulers. 

Omri.—The earliest times of the divided king- 
doms are, from a political point of view, character- 
ized by the fact that the kingdoms on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, namely Assyria and Babylon, still 
had enough to do with themselves, and did not yet 
make any inroads into the Mediterranean lands; but, 
rather, it was the Syrians who first caused a good 
deal of trouble to the Northern Kingdom. Jero- 
boam did not succeed in founding a dynasty. 
Already his son Nadab was eliminated by a usurper 
Baasha. The latter’s son too, Elah, was murdered, 
after a reign of two years. It was not, however, his 
murderer Zimri, or Tibni, who strove to secure the 
kingdom for himself, but Omri who became king 
(1 K 16), and who also attained to such prominence 
abroad that the cuneiform inscriptions for a long 
time after call Israel ‘the land of Omri.” His ability 
as a ruler was seen in the fact that the establish- 
ment of Samaria as the capital city was his work. 
The inscription on the Mesha stone reports that he 
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algo established the sovereignty of Israel vigorously 
on the east side of the Jordan. 

Ahab.—His son Ahab, too, was an energetic and 
brave ruler, who succeeded in gaining a number of 
victories over the Syrians, who were now beginning 
to assume the offensive in a determined manner. 
Then, too, he was politic enough to win over to his 
interests the kingdom of Judah, with which his 

redecessors had lived in almost constant warfare. 

n this policy he succeeded, because the noble and 
large-hearted king Jehoshaphat was more receptive 
to such fraternal relations than was good for him. 
An expedition jointly undertaken by these two 
kings against Syria brought Jehoshaphat into ex- 
treme danger and ended with the death of Ahab. 

Ahab’s fate was his wife Jezebel, the daughter 
of the Phoen king Ethbaal (Ithobal, according to 
Jos, Ant, VIII, xiii, 2 and CAp, I, 18), who had 
been a priest of Astarte. This intermarriage with 
a fanatical heathen family brought untold and end- 
less misfortune over all Israel. This bold and 
scheming woman planned nothing less than the 
overthrow of the religion of Jeh, and the substi- 
tution for it of the Baal and the Astarte cultus. As 
a first step she succeeded in having the king tolerate 
this religion. The leading temple in the new resi- 
dent city, Samaria, was dedicated to the Baal 
cultus. Already this introduction of a strange and 
lascivious ethnic religion was a great danger to the 
religion and the morals of the people. Hosts of 
Baal priests, ecstatic dervishes, traversed the 
country. Soon the queen undertook to persecute 
the faithful worshippers of Jeh. The fact that these 
men protested against the tolerance of this foreign 
false religion was interpreted as disobedience ou 
their part to the king. Many faithful prophets 
were put to death. At this critical period, when 
the existence of the religion of Jeh was at stake, 
the prophet Elijah, the Tishbite, appeared on the 
stage, and through a bitter struggle reéstablished 
the worship of Jeh. However, the fateful influence 
that this woman exerted was thereby not yet de- 
stroyed. It extended to Judah also. 

Rehoboam.—In the kingdom of Judah, apart from 
the apostasy of different tribes, which left him only 
the vigorous tribe of Judah and portions of Benja- 
min, Dan, Simeon, and Levi, Rehoboam experienced 
also other calamities, namely, a destructive invasion 
and tribute imposition by King Shishak of Egypt 
(Egyp Sheshonk, founder of the XXIId Dynasty; 
1K 14 25f; cf 2 Ch 12 2ff). While under Sol- 
omon the relations of Israel to the Egyp court 
had in the beginning been very friendly, this was 
changed when a new dynasty came to the throne. 
After Jeroboam had failed in his first revolutionary 
project, he had found refuge at the court of Shishak 
ad 11 40). It is possible that Jeroboam made 
the Egyp king lustful for the treasures of Jerus. 
The Egyptians did not, as a matter of fact, stop at 
the Ephraimitic boundaries, but in part also in- 
vaded the territory of Jeroboam; but their chief 
objective was Jerus, from which they carried away 
the treasures that had been gathered by Solomon. 
On the temple wall of Karnak this Pharaoh_has 
inscribed the story of this victory and booty. From 
the names of the cities found in this inscription, 
we learn that this expedition extended as far as 
Megiddo and Taanach. : 

Abijah—Rehoboam was succeeded by his son 
Abijah, or Abijahu, according to Ch (the Abijam 
of K is hardly correct). He ruled only 3 years. 
But even during this short reign he was compelled 
to engage in a severe struggle with Jeroboam (1 K 
15 6; see details in 2 Ch 13). 

Asa.—In every respect the reign of the God- 
fearing Asa, who sought to destroy the heathenism 
that had found its way into the cultus, was more 


fortunate. He also experienced Jeh’s wonderful 
help when the Cushite Zerah made an incursion 
into his land (2 Ch 14 8 ff), ie. probably Osor- 
kon I, who, however, did not belong to an Ethiopian 
dynasty. Possibly he is called an Ethiopian be- - 
cause he came into the country with Nubian troops. 
Less honorable was his conduct in the conflict. with 
Baasha. When he was sorely pressed by the latter 
he bought, through the payment of a large tribute, 
the assistance of the Syrian king, Ben-hadad I, who 
up to this time had been an ally of Baasha. This 
bribing of foreigners to fight against their own 
covenant people, which was afterward often re- 
peated, was rebuked by a bold prophet in the 
presence of the pious king, but the prophet was 
compelled to suffer abuse for his open testimony 
(2 Ch 16 7 ff). 

Jehoshaphat —A much more noble conduct charac- 
terized the dealings of Jehoshaphat in relation to the 
Northern Kingdom. His fault was that he entered 
too fully into the selfish offers of friendship made by 
Ahab. The worst step was that, in order to confirm 
his covenant, he took for his son Jehoram as wife, 
Athaliah, the danghter of Jezebel. Jehoshaphat 
was a chivalrous ally, who also joined Ahab’s son, 
Jehoram, in a dangerous war against the Moabites; 
as this people under their king Mesha had made 
themselves free from Israel and had taken the offen- 
sive against them. For the inner affairs of the king- 
dom his reign was more fortunate. He was a God- 
fearing and an energetic prince, who did much to 
elevate the people in a material and a religious way 
and perfected its political organization. Nor did 
he fail to secure some noteworthy successes. How- 
ever, the fact that the warning words of the prophets 
who rebuked him because of his alliance with the 
half-heathenish house of Omri were not the fanati- 
cal exaggerations of pessimistic seers, appears at 
once after his death. 

Jehoram.—His son Jehoram, after the manner 
of oriental despots, at once caused his brothers to be 
put to death, of which doubtless his wife Athaliah 
wasthe cause. This woman transplanted the policy 
of Jezebel to Judah, and was scheming for the down- 
fall of the house of David and its sanctuary. Under 
Jehoram the power of Judah accordingly began to 
sink rapidly. Edom became independent. The 
Philis and the Arabians sacked Jerus. Even the 
royal princes, with the exception of Ahaziah, the 
youngest son of Athaliah, were expelled. When the 
latter ascended the throne she had the absolute 
power in her hands. 

Jehu.—During this time the judgment over the 
house of Omri was fast approaching. The avenger 
came in the person of the impetuous Jehu, who had 
been anointed king by one of the disciples of Elisha 
in the camp of Ramoth in Gilead. According to 
i K 19 16, the order had already been given to 
Elijah to raise this man to the throne; but the com- 
pliance with this command appears to have been 
delayed. As soon as Jehu became aware that he 
was entrusted with this mission, he hastened to 
Jezreel, where Ahaziah, king of Judah, was just 
paying a visit to Jehoram, and slew them both. 
With heartless severity he extended this slaughter, 
not only to all the members of the house of Omri, 
together with Jezebel, but also to those numerous 
members of the Davidiec royal house who fell into 
his hands. He likewise destroyed the adherents of 
Baal, whom he had invited to their death in their 
sanctuary at Samaria. Deserved as this judgment. 
upon the house of Jeroboam was (2 K 10 30), 
which Jehu, according to higher command, carried 
out, he did this in an unholy mind and with hardness 
and ambitious purpose. The puritanical Rechab- 
ites had sanctioned his action; but as more and 
more the true character of Jehu began to reveal 
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itself, he lost the sympathies of the pious, and Hosea 
announced to his house the vengeance for his bloody 
crimes at Jezreel (Hos 1 4). 

_ The Assyrians.—In Jehu’s reign occurred the 
inroads toward the W. on the part of the Assyrians. 
This people already in the time of Ahab, under their 
king, Shalmaneser IJ, had forced their way as far 
as Karkar on the Orontes, and had there fought a 
battle in 854 with the Syrians and their allies, among 
whom Ahab is also mentioned, with 2,000 chariots 
and 10,000 soldiers. If this is really Ahab, the 
king of Israel, which is denied hy some, then he, at 
that time, fought against Assyria in conjunction 
with the Syrians, who otherwise had been so bitterly 
attacked by him. The Assyrians boast of this vic- 
tory, but seem to have won it at a heavy price, as 
they did not press on farther westward. When in 
842 Shalmaneser came a second time, Jehu was 
certainly not among the allies of the Syrians. The 
Assyrians do not seem, on this occasion, to have 
been opposed by so powerful a league, and were 
able to attack the Syrians whom they conquered 
at Saniru (Hermon, Anti-Lebanon) in a much more 
determined manner. They laid siege to Damascus 
and laid waste the surrounding country. The 
Hauran and Bashan were made a desert. In their 
march of victory they pressed forward as far as 
the Mediterranean. Phoenicia and other countries 
hrought tribute. Among these nations Shal- 
maneser expressly mentions Jahua (‘“‘Jehu, the son 
of Omri’ [!]), who was compelled to deliver up gold 
and silver bars and other valuable possessions. 
But this expensive homage on the part of Jehu did 
not help much. Shalmaneser came only once more 
(839) into this neighborhood. After this the 
Assyrians did not appear again for a period of 35 
years. All the more vigorously did the Syrians 
and other neighboring people make onslaughts on 
Israel. How fearfully they devasted Israc] appears 
from Am 1. 

Jehoahaz.—Under his son Jehoahaz the weakness 
of Israel became still greater. In his helplessness, 
the Lord finally sent him a deliverer (2 K 13 3 ff) 
This deliverer was none other than the Assyr king, 
Adad-nirari III (812-783), who, through a military 
incursion, had secured anew his supremacy over 
Western Asia, and had besieged the king of Damas- 
cus and had forced him to pay an immense tribute. 
In this way Israel, which had voluntarily rendered 
submission to him, was relieved of its embarrass- 
ment by the weakening of Syria. 

Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz, experienced more 
favorable conditions. He also conquered Amaziah, 
the king of Judah; and his son, Jeroboam IT, even 
succeeded in restoring the old boundaries of the 
kingdom, as the prophet Jonah had predicted (2 K 
14 24 ff). His reign was the last flourishing period 
of the kingdom of Ephraim. See, further, IsRazt, 
KINGDOM OF. 

Athaliah.—The kingdom of Judah, in the mean- 
while, had passed through severe crises. The 
most severe was caused by that Athaliah, who, 
after the murder of her son Ahaziah by Jehu, had 
secured absolute control in Jerus, and had abused 
this power in order to root out the family of David. 
Only one son of the king, Joash, escaped with his 
life. He, a boy of one year, was hidden in the 
temple by a relative, where the high priest Jehoiada, 
who belonged to the party opposed to the heathen- 
minded queen, concealed him for a period of 6 years. 
When the boy was 7 years old Jehoiada, at a well- 
timed moment, proclaimed him king. His eleva- 
tion to the throne, in connection with which event 
the terrible Athaliah was put to death, introduced 
at the same time an energetic reaction against the 
heathendom that had found its way even into Judah, 
and which the queen had in every way favored. 


Joash was predestined to bea theocratic king. And, 
in reality, in the beginning of his reign of 40 years, 
he went hand in hand with the priests and the 
prophets of Jeh. After Jehoiada’s death, however, 
he tolerated idolatrous worship among the princes 
(2 Ch 24 17 ff), and by doing so came into con- 
flict with the faithful prophet Zechariah, the son of 
his benefactor Jehoiada, who rebuked him for his 
wrong, and was even stoned. A just punishment 
for this guilt was recognized in the misfortune which 
overtook the king and his country... The Syrian 
king, Hazael, when he was engaged in an expedi- 
tion against Gath, also took possession of Jerus and 
made it pay tribute, after having apparently in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the people of Judah, on 
which occasion many princes fell in the battle and 
Joash himself was severely wounded. Toward the 
end of his reign there was also much dissatisfac- 
tion among his suhjects, and some of his courtiers 
finally murdered him (2 K 12 20f). 
Amaziah.—However, his son Amaziah, who now 
ascended the throne, punished the murderers. The 
king was successful in war against the Edomites. 
This made him bold. He ventured to meet Joash, 
the king of Israel, in battle and was defeated and 
captured. The people of Judah suffered the deepest 
humiliation. A large portion of the walls of Jerus 
was torn down (2 K 14 11 ff). Amaziah did not 
feel himself safe even in his own capital city, be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction of his own subjects, and 
he fled to Lachish. Here he was murdered. So 
deep had Judah fallen, while Jeroboam II succeeded 
in raising his kingdom to an unthought-of power. 
Uzziah.—But for Judah a turn for the better 
soon set in under Uzziah, the same as Azariah in 
K, the son of Amaziah, who enjoyed a long and 
prosperous reign. 
Prosperous as Israel outwardly appeared to be dur- 
ing the reigns of these two kings, Jeroboam II and 
Uzziah, the religious and moral condi- 


3. The tions of the people were just as little 
Literary satisfactory. This is the testimony 
Prophets of the prophets Amos and Hosea, as 


also of Isaiah and Micah, who not 
much later began their active ministry in Judah. 
It is indeed true that these were not the first prophets 
to put into written form some of their prophetic 
utterances. The prophecies of Obadiah and Joel 
are by many put at an earlier date, namely Obadiah 
under Jehoram in Judah, and Joel under Joash in 
Judah. At any rate, the discourses of the prophets 
from this time on constitute an important con- 
temporaneous historical source. They illustrate 
esp. the spiritual condition of the nation. Through- 
out these writings complaints are made concerning 
the heathen superstitions and the godless cultus of 
the people, and esp. the corruption in the admin- 
istration of the laws, oppression of the poor and the 
helpless by the rich and the powerful, and pride 
and luxury of all kinds. In all these things the 
rophets see a terrible apostasy on Israel’s part. 
ut also the foreign policy of the different kings, 
who sought help, now of the one and then of the 
other of the world-powers (Egypt, Assyria), and 
tried to buy the favor of these nations, the prophets 
regarded as adultery with foreign nations and as 
infidelity toward Jeh. As a punishment they an- 
nounced, since all other misfortunes sent upon them 
had been of no avail, an invasion through a con- 
queror, whom Amos and Hosea always indicate 
shall be Assyria, and also deportations of the people 
into a heathen land, and an end of the Jewish state. 
Improbable as these threats may have seemed to 
the self-satisfied inhabitants of Samaria, they were 
speedily realized. 
Successors of Jeroboam II.—After the death of 
Jeroboam, the strength of the Northern Kingdom 
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collapsed. His son Zechariah was able to maintain 
the throne for only 6 months, and his murderer 
Shallum only one month. The general Menahem, 
who put him out of the way, maintained himself as 
king for 10 years, but only by paying a heavy 
tribute to the Assyr ruler Pul, i.e. Tiglath-pileser 
III, who ruled from 745-727 (ef 2 K 16 19f). 
Pekah.—His son Pekahiah, on the other hand, 
soon fell by the hands of the murderer Pekah (2 K 
15 25), who allied himself with Syria against Judah. 
The latter, however, invited the Assyrians to come 
into the country; and these, entering in the year 
734 BC, put an end to the reign of this usurper, 
aneee he was actually put to death as late as 730 


Hoshea.—The last king of the Northern Kingdom, 
Hoshea (730-722 BC), had the Assyrians to thank 
for his throne; but he did not keep his fidelity as a 
vassal very long. As soon as Tiglath-pileser was 
dead, he tried_to throw off the Assyr yoke. But 
his successor Shalmaneser IV (727-723 BC), who 
already in the first year of his reign had again 
subdued the rebellious king Elulaios of Syria, 
soon compelled Hoshea also to submit to his 
authority. Two years later Hoshea again joined 
a conspiracy with the Phoenicians against Assyria, 
in which they even counted on the help of the Egyp 
king, who in the Bible is called So or Seve (Egyp 
name is Shabaka). Now the Assyrians lost all 
patience. They at once came with their armies. 
Hoshea seems to have voluntarily submitted to the 
power of the Great King, who then made him a 
captive. The people, however, continued the 
struggle. Samaria, the capital city, was besieged, 
but did not fall until the 3d year (722 BC) into the 
hands of the enemy. Shalmaneser, in the mean- 
while, had died and Sargon II had become his suc- 
cessor. The city was indeed not destroyed, but a 
large portion of the inhabitants, esp. the leaders, 
were deported and transplanted to Northern Meso- 
potamia and to Media. Sargon states that the 
number of deported Israelites was 27,290. Promi- 
nent persons from other cities were also doubtless 
to 